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ZagiDOUT the first 
questions asked 
a traveler re- 
turning from 
Europe are: 
ris _ “How are busi- 
ness conditions abroad?” and “Do 
Europeans welcome American 
tourists?” There is no question as to the warmth of the 
welcome extended Americans in Great Britain and the 
portion of the Continent I visited this fall, viz: Holland 
and Germany. The hotels and restaurants naturally are 
glad to see travelers, of which there were plenty, and 
from my experience I doubt very much the stories cir- 
culated that they have two sets of prices, one for the 
citizen and another for the foreigner. Prices of hotel 
accommodations and meals are much the same in Lon- 
don, Amsterdam and Berlin as they are in New York 
or Chicago—probably a little less. When checking out 
of the hotel in Berlin, the assistant manager expressed 
the hope that our visit had been a pleasant one and 
our reception satisfactory. 

It is more difficult to answer the question as to 
business conditions. When one makes a hurried trip 
and is not particularly interested, he gets only a bare 
insight into the real situation, and his observations 
are superficial. In Germany, however, I had an op- 
portunity of talking with three business men whose 
interests were widely at variance, and all stated that 
business with them had been very dull for two or 
more years, but they were hopeful that conditions 
would improve in 1927. One of these men was a manu- 
facturer of artificial silk. His factory made an at- 
tractive line of upholstering for furniture closely rep- 
resenting tapestry, and he said he had recently re- 
ceived some very encouraging orders from the United 
States.. The second man manufactured wire cloth, 
while the third dealt in art goods. 

The retail stores in Berlin were taking on a holiday 
appearance and were crowded with women and chil- 
dren, most of whom seemed to be buying, judging 
from the packages they carried. We visited a number 
of novelty and department stores. They all had 
splendid exhibits of merchandise suitable for gifts, and 
the prices asked were very much lower than the same 
quality of goods could be bought for in this country. 
The same was also true of goods in Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam. 


EFORE leaving Minneapolis, I promised a friend 

to visit, if at all possible, a business connection of 
his in Oelde, Westphalia. While in Rotterdam, I dis- 
covered that Oelde was on the main line between 
Cologne and Berlin, but how to reach it from Rotter- 
dam without retracing my steps was a problem. A 
Rotterdam acquaintance, after consulting several rail- 
road guides and interviewing the station master, found 
that I could go direct to Lohnen, Germany, and change 
there for Oelde. 

I started on a Sunday morning, reaching Lohnen 
along in the afternoon. When I tried to buy tickets 
for Oelde, the railroad official would not accept either 
Holland, English or American currency, and there was 
no place open on Sundays where I could make change. 
I went back to the station platform, wondering what 
I was going to do, but determined at any rate to get 
on the train when it came along, ticket or no ticket. 

I could not talk German or make any one under- 
stand what I wanted. Just then a man came along 
evidently very much the worse for liquor. He seemed 
to be furnishing considerable amusement for a number 
of people waiting on the platform. He accosted me, 
speaking in German, but when I replied in English 
_ that I did not understand him, he asked me in broken 
English if I needed anything. He put his arm around 
my shoulder and told me very vociferously that he was 
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the president of the railroad, and anything I wanted I 
could have. I asked him for some German money in 
exchange for Dutch, and he took all the latter I had 
and gave me marks in exchange. I did not care then 
what the rate of exchange was, but I suspected after- 
ward that he got the best of me, because the few marks 
he gave me just about paid for the tickets when I 
reached Oelde. However, a friend in need is a friend 
indeed. 


UT to get back to my subject. London, regardless 

of the season, is always interesting. The hotels, 
shops and theaters are invariably crowded, and of 
course the traffic jams at the principal intersections 
are fascinating to an outsider. 

The average Englishman takes considerable pride 
in what his country has accomplished since the war. 
It has successfully weathered a general strike, which 
temporarily paralyzed every industry, and for the last 
six of seven months has had the worst coal strike in 
its history. The latter is said to have cost the country 
more money than did the Boer War, yet with all these 
handicaps, England is paying off its war debt and smil- 
ing through. Taxes are extremely heavy, but the busi- 
ness man does not grumble nearly as much as does the 
American who makes considerably more and pays 
much less. 

In Ulster, where I spent most of my time while 
abroad, conditions are improving. The linen industry 
is picking up after a long dull spell, and the shipyards 
have more contracts on hand than for several years. 
The coal strike of course was interfering with trade. 
It was difficult to get the necessary steel, but with the 
strike out of the way, the shipyards should soon be 
working full time. An official of the Ulster govern- 
ment told me that the shipbuilders had enough busi- 
ness booked to give employment to every man now 
out of work in Ulster for the next six or seven years. 

I was a guest at the Belfast Rotary Club luncheon 
one day when the question of the dole for the unem- 
ployed was discussed. Several members aired their 
views on this subject, and they did not mince their 
words. They said that the dole was one of the worst 
evils the country has ever had to contend with. It has 
encouraged idleness among the laboring classes, and 
one man said that many of the unemployed worked 
harder keeping away from work than they ever did 
while employed. 

It was suggested that if the money spent on the 
dole could be diverted to constructive work, much good 
might be accomplished. One gentleman described a 
large tract of nonproductive land near the city. He 
said it could be purchased, leveled, drained, and made 
suitable for garden truck farms, or for building sites 
for homes. The expense involved would be heavy, but 
he claimed that the enhanced value of the property 
would more than pay for the expenditure involved, and 
it would have the virtue of furnishing employment to 
hundreds. Necessary street repairing and new road 
building would furnish. work for others. It was be- 
lieved that many men now out of work would hail the 
opportunity to do something, and that others would 
hasten to follow suit when they found they would 
have to work for the money they got. 

I was told in Belfast that hundreds of men and 
boys, out of work, spent their dole each week with 
the bookmakers, betting on horse races. I saw several 
betting establishments that were crowded every fore- 


noon with these loafers, all hop- 
ing to pick a winner and make 
a little easy money. It was not 
unusual, while at luncheon in the 
prominent cafés, to see agents 
for the bookies single out their 
customers among the business 
men and place their bets on the 
day’s races. Betting seems to be in the blood over 
there. It is said that a certain clergyman, while con- 
ducting service in his church, was disturbed by a dog 
fight. Noticing that he no longer held his congrega- 
tion’s attention, he said: “I will now close the Good 
Book, and open another by betting sixpence on the 
little Scotch terrier.” I will not vouch for the truth 
of this, but it sounds plausible. 

Golf is the popular recreation of the Ulster busi- 
ness man, but he does not seem to make it as much 
a part of his business as is the case in America. I 
was invited several times to play, and the links seemed 
deserted, except on Saturday afternoons and Sundays. 
The cost of belonging to these clubs is very small, and 
the green fees only a fraction of what they are here. 

In the Irish Free State, business was said to be very 
bad. A rather important project is on foot on the 
west coast to develop waterpower on a large scale. 
The government is subsidizing the undertaking, in the 
hope that cheap electric power will attract new in- 
dustries. Within the last few years, however, many 
old-established business houses have been closed. Aside 
from dairy and farm products, exports are at a low 
ebb. Guinness’ stout, which is made in Dublin, is said 
to be the chief item of export. 

It is peculiar, but nevertheless true, that the Free 
State will trade with the English in preference to their 
brethren in Ulster. They do their buying largely in 
England rather than in Belfast, and levy heavy duties 
on anything imported from Ulster. 

As illustrating the change that has come over south- 
ern Ireland, those who attended the horse show in 
Dublin last August, are still talking about the won- 
derful reception accorded the English soldiers who 
took part therein. They were given a tremendous ova- 
tion, and when they were leaving, many of the Irish 
expressed the hope that the English would be back 
with them again soon. 

I mentioned this incident to a minister of the Ulster 
government, and he said that it was simply an ex- 
pression of the real feeling of the better class of the 
Irish people. During the days of the fighting, a few 
years ago, these people were afraid to express them- 
selves, because of the gun men who were on every hand, 
seeking to tear down rather than to build up. 


RADESMEN in the small towns in the Free State 

claim they are not doing the business they former- 
ly did. Market days—for many decades an institution 
with the Irish—are only a skeleton of what they once 
were. The cattle and pigs are now shipped to Belfast, 
where better prices are obtainable, and the sellers 
usually attempt to smuggle home with them some nec- 
essary articles of wearing apparel. 

It is a trite but true saying that the Irishman is 
always “agin the government.” The Free State has 
its hands full trying to keep peace throughout southern 
Ireland. The die-hards among the Republicans keep 
things in a turmoil all the time, and some of them are 
evidently as bitter against the government at Dublin 
as they ever were against the English. This attitude 
is probably best expressed in the following formula: 
“The Englishman loves his Bible and his beef, but 
his beef the best; the Welshman prays on Sunday, 
and his neighbors the rest of the week; the Scotch- 
man keeps the Sabbath Day and everything else he can 
lay his hands on, while the Irishman doesn’t know what 
he wants, and won’t be happy until he gets it.” 
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f leadership is the key 
to progress, vision is 
the key to leadership. 
“There is a man of 
vision,” is an expres- 
sion often heard. To 
some minds it conveys the idea of 
a man possessed of a divining rod 
or an uncanny habit of guessing 
right. But vision as it concerns 
business matters has a far simpler 
and much sounder explanation. 
Here the faculty of vision means 
that its possessor has a reliable ap- 
aratus for recording the movement and trend of the 
Pusiness world. It means a natural adaptability to 
change. It means, finally, the power to translate the 
readings of the recording apparatus into new policies 
and to execute them. 

The navigator may steer his craft through unknown 
waters, but if he is to do so successfully, he cannot 
dispense with the aid of some settled facts. His head 
must be clear about the points of the compass, depth 
of water, tides, currents, weather signals. So the man 
of vision checks his adventurous thinking against set- 
tled facts. If he did not do so, he might evolve more 
fallacies than sound policies. 

This discussion has but two simple objects: one, to 
recognize that the business world is one of constant 
change; the other, to grasp one of its astonishing 
changes in the field of industry. 

The thing we see growing up before us, incon- 
trovertible as daylight, is the new competition between 
industries. This is still a vague picture to some of the 
best minds in American business. It is possible to 
become so absorbed in the management of one’s own 
business, to become so intense in the effort to best 
one’s competitors, to become so engrossed in advancing 
one’s company to the objective set for it, that the rela- 
tionship of one’s company to one’s industry, of one’s 
industry to other industries, and of all industries to 
the consumer, are forgotten. Here emerges one of 
those settled facts. Granted that this country is not 
one of monopoly, it is a settled fact that competitors 
within one industry cannot permanently thrive without 
co-operating. Each of those industries the ultimate 
market of which is the private consumer is in competi- 
tion with every other industry the ultimate market of 
which is the private consumer. 

That, too, is a settled fact. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brown are private consumers; they 
have a family budget; let us say it amounts to $5,000 
annually. How will they spend that $5,000? They go 
through two processes of thought before the money 
is spent. First they think of their basic needs. For 
example, “Shall we have a radio?” If they decide yes, 
their second process of thought is, “Whose radio?” 
First, “Shall we paint our house?” Second, “Whose 
paint?” First, “Shall we have brass piping or copper 
screens?” Second, “Whose piping or copper screens?” 
First, “Shall we send our daughter to college?” Sec- 
ond, “What college?” First, “Shall we install electric 
refrigeration?” Second, “Whose apparatus?” 

Until comparatively recently, the private consumer 
was left to himself in working out that first process 
of thought. American industry had not recognized 
that Brown and wife had to be sold the need for paint- 
ing, before they were ready to decide whose paint they 
would use. Also, American industry had apparently 
not recognized that Brown and wife would be con- 
fronted annually with far more needs and desires than 
$5,000 could gratify. 





AGAIN, American industry had not recognized that 
Brown and wife must be brought to a decision to 
buy the type of product of a given industry before 
they would select the brand put out by a member of 
that industry. This example seems to point out an- 
other settled fact. That concern is safest whose in- 
dustry is safest—is surest of growth whose industry is 
growing. 

We have spoken of the principle of change con- 
stantly going on in the business world. Every new in- 
dustry that develops is a competitor of every old 
industry, because it is contending for a share of the 
consumer’s dollar. What share of the consumer’s dol- 
lar is going into the automobile today, into radio, into 
life insurance, as compared with the share that went 
into them even 10 years ago? The strides of life in- 
surance have been enormous. Radio was not available 
to the private consumer 10 years ago, but he is paying 
nearly $500,000,000 for it this year. The automobile 
was just nicely started 10 years ago. There are 20,- 
000,000 of them today, and it is said the annual upkeep 
and operation per car is about $700. Multiply that, 
if your change recording apparatus is sluggish. 

It has been reasoned that the consumer has more 
dollars today. He has, but they are only worth 68c 
apiece in buying power, compared with his pre-war 
dollars. In addition, there are far more things he 
wants to buy than there used to be. It is inevitable 
that he cannot buy all. 

Just to check ourselves up and to make sure that 
we are not running into loose reasoning, we find that a 
study of industries shows some going ahead enormous- 
ly and out of proportion to the increase of population 
or of buying power, while others with an equal right 
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HAT the new competition is here is a settled fact. 

That it has proved economically sound many in- 
dustries can testify. That it points the way to reduction 
of cutthroat competition and sales costs is clear. That 
it does not impede the growth of any worthy member 
of an industry, be it a large or small unit, is positive. 
That it is a sound and economic means of promoting 
and insuring industry and business is readily confirmed 
by a constantly increasing group of the thinkers, the 
leaders, the men of vision in American business life. 





to existence are either barely holding their own or 
actually falling behind. Evidently the consumer is 
yielding to influences in apportioning his budget. So 
we see the radio industry going forward because it is 
supplying a new need, and at the same time the paint 
and varnish industry going forward because it is vig- 
orously reselling an old need. 


DURING the last 10 years, during which the paint 
and varnish industry has gone forward by leaps 
and bounds and out of all proportion to the country’s 
growth, the men’s shoe industry has gone backward 25 
per cent. Who would say that shoes are less of a neces- 
sity than paint and varnish? If anything, they are more 
of a necessity. In explaining this phenomenon of shoes, 
it has been stated that men’s shoes made today wear 
better than those made 10 years ago. It is also ex- 
plained that automobiles on the streets save shoe leath- 
er on the sidewalks. Yet there are far more men’s feet 
to be shod now than there were 10 years ago, and the 
consumer’s buying power is certainly no less. All that 
the dollar has lost in buying power, the increased av- 
erage weekly wage has made up. The shrinkage in 
the men’s shoe business is due, more than anything else, 
to the fact that the consumer is economizing on his 
shoes and on other items, in order to buy more radios, 
automobiles, paint and varnish, copper and brass, 
World Series tickets, or whatever he thinks he wants 
most. 

The poor fellow can’t buy everything, so he divides 
the dollar that typifies his budget according to the in- 
fluences brought to bear upon his mind. Some of 
these are influences of fashion, of novelty, of neigh- 
bors, but by far the greatest is the influence of sales- 
manship, printed, spoken, and displayed. Industries 
which are selling with the greatest vigor and intelli- 
gence, whether they be old type or new type ones, are 
holding their own and getting ahead. Industries which 
are underselling—which cannot get together in co- 
operative effort—with which the wisdom of co-opera- 
tive action is not accepted as a settled fact—which 
are still in the grip of internal cutthroat competition, 
are being bested. Many of these are losing ground, 
and the individual units in them are for the most part 
making little or no money. 

Probably the earliest modern example of associa- 
tion advertising occurred in 1908. The pineapple in- 
dustry of Hawaii was overproduced because the Amer- 
ican housewife was undersold. She didn’t know much 
about canned pineapple. That campaign in 1908 saved 
the industry, and in a sense made it. Then it was a 
small affair. Today it has a production for which 
the American housewife pays about $60,000,000 a year. 

Perhaps the most frequently spoken of example of 
associational advertising success is that of the paint 
and varnish industry. That had been static for 20 


years. Its Save the Surface Campaign was launched 
in 1919. Since then the industry has far more than 
doubled. It regards the wisdom of associational ad- 


vertising and trade promotion as a settled fact. 


O-OPERATIVE action, including associational ad- 

vertising, is going on apace in broad fields of ac- 
tivity. In the automobile field we find several cam- 
paigns, each representing a separate industry, being 
conducted, either in self-protection or to widen mar- 
kets. In the field of building materials we find a long 
list of industries, each working to get the consumer’s 
attention to the merits of its products. The electrical 
field has already shown how it can co-operate to pro- 
mote the sale of lighting fixtures and electric refrig- 
eration, while plans are on foot for a large group of 
co-operative advertising campaigns to bring the con- 


- sumer into a closer appreciation of electricity in all 


its varied services. 
As we run through the list we see something of the 
growth of the movement that lies behind the broaden- 
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ing recognition of the new competi- 
tion. This group, which names spe- 
cifically 13 fields of industry em- 
ploying co-operative advertising, di- 
vides at the very least into 78 in- 
dustries now employing or on the 
verge of employing co-operative ad- 
vertising as a means of meeting the 
competition of industries. 

At the first of this year, 59 in- 
dustries were actively advertising 
and conducting collateral forms of 
promotional work. Ten more have 
started their initial campaigns to 
the consumer this year, and are building up their pro- 
motion activities. Nine more are on the verge of 
starting. This means that these nine industries are of- 
ficially committed to the policy of co-operative adver- 
tising and promotion, plans for financing the under- 
takings have been approved, and the funds are in proc- 
ess of being raised, a number of them being very near 
to completion. 

As significant of the rate of growth of this move- 
ment, we find that in 1919, or 11 years after the first 
pineapple campaign, some 35 industries were doing 
something about the new competition. Of these, few 
were significant. It was still difficult, within many 
industries, to grasp the idea of the new competition. 
It was still difficult to develop enough co-operative 
spirit between competitors within given industries to 
meet the problem of the new competition either ade- 
quately or in a sustained manner. 

Since 1919, which was the year in which the Save 
the Surface Campaign was launched, the movement 
has developed with increasing speed, the year 1926 
showing ten new campaigns begun and nine on the 
verge. These figures may not be complete. One au- 
thority states that instead of 78 there are at least 100 
associational campaigns in operation now. Whichever 
figures may be correct, either is large enough to dem- 
onstrate that there is a movement and that it is gain- 
ing fast. 

The 69 associational campaigns now in operation 
represent an annual expenditure of $10,500,000 ap- 
proximately, and the nine associational campaigns on 
the verge of starting are completing the raising of 
$3,500,000 annually. The total funds engaged in the 
competition of industries are considered to be con- 
servatively $14,000,000. This figure gives a cue to the 
industry now contemplating associational advertising 
and promotion. This figure gives in dollars the amount 
of associational competition it has against it. Any in- 
dustry can estimate the size of its market and the 
number of homes or readers it ought to cover with 
its messages in order to take up its defensive and of- 
fensive task adequately. 


Hat industries are more and more intelligently 

analyzing their problem and more co-operatively 
meeting it, is shown by this fact: of the 59 engaged in 
co-operative advertising and promotion at the first of 
this year, the average annual fund was approximately 
$178,000, whereas of the new campaigns in process of 
being started, the average annual fund appears to be 
approximately $325,000. 

Another interesting fact is that in practically every 
industry now entering upon associational advertising 
and promotion the subscribers thereto are pledged to 
give it financial support for three or five years, where- 
as in the past quite a large number have proceeded on 
the year-to-year basis, resulting in spasmodic advertis- 
ing and promotion, and frequently in the death of the 
movement. 

The industry the members of which cannot get 
together and stay together, is in no position to capitalize 
the least expensive form of advertising that has yet 
developed, namely, associated advertising. It has been 
found, however, that industries the members of which 
have got together to do associational advertising, have, 
as a result, learned how to get together in the solution 
of other common problems, with ultimate benefit both 
to the public and to themselves. 

As the new competition has progressed, another 
settled fact has become clear. In the earlier days of 
this competition, in some industries the hat was passe: 
around. Each manufacturer willing to come in at al! 
could drop into the hat as much or as little as he 
pleased. Whatever the hat contained, constituted the 
fund available for advancing the industry. As 
method, this one had but one virtue—it sometimes go! 
an industry together, which otherwise would not hav: 
got together at all. Experience proved, however, that 
this method had many faults. The self-interest of 2 
member of a given industry demanded that he con- 
tribute to the total fund no more than his relative 
share, and it seemed to him that his relative share was 
in the ratio of his volume to the volume of his industry 
as a whole. Therefore, provided he contributed ac- 
cording to some equitable assessment system, and his 
competitors did likewise, no one could feel that he was 
carrying more than his share of the load, or that any 
of his competitors were carrying less than their share 
So the assessment plan for financing associational cam- 
paigns has become a settled fact. 

A further settled fact has also become clear, and 
it is this: while the ratio principle is fundamental, it 

(Continued on page 1085.) 
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INFLUENCES FOR AND AGAINST 


HOMAS D. CAMPBELL, who grows wheat on 

nearly one hundred thousand acres of land in 
Montana, is reported by newspapers to have been in 
consultation with President Coolidge while the mes- 
sage to Congress was in preparation. The press as- 
sumes that Mr. Campbell was not backward in ex- 
pressing to the President his vigorous opposition to 
legislative patent medicines as a means for thaking 
the farmer strong and rich. 

It is, however, not at all likely that the President 
required the re-enforcement of Mr. Campbell’s opinion 
to cause him to reaffirm in his message to Congress 
his disbelief in any attempt to heal the ills of agri- 
culture by laying on of hands. As an honest exponent 
of those things which will contribute to the continued 
prosperity of the country and of an effort to raise 
the farmer’s welfare to the common level, he needs not 
be told that equalization fee schemes are political clap- 
trap of the same general species as “free silver” and, 
like it, inseparably associated with a candidate for 
president of the United States. 

There is a suggestion from Washington that the 
McNary-Haugen legislation, now turned turtle and 
known as the Haugen-McNary plan, may be passed 
by a landslide in the present short session of Con- 
gress. Warrant for this belief, if indeed it has any 
warrant, rests wholly in the political situation and 
the possibility that carefully stimulated agrarian dis- 
content may express itself in backing a midwestern 
candidate for president in the Republican party con- 
vention. This possibility was increased by last week’s 
skillfully handled farm bureau meeting in Chicago. 

The probability is that political considerations will 
determine how strongly farm relief legislation will be 
pressed for passage at this session. Three courses pre- 
sent themselves to the politico-agrarian forces: to 
maintain the advantage of fighting for a “sacred” 
cause; to force a radical bill through Congress and put 
the President “in a hole” by a veto; to compromise 
on moderate legislation and enter the next campaign 
with the double advantage of claiming part accom- 
plishment and promising much more. 

The latter course is obviously the most desirable. 
It also is the most difficult because of the irreconcilable 
radicals who demand everything or nothing, who love 
to shout the old phrases of “Wall Street,” “downtrod- 
den,” “trusts,” “tariff barons” and the whole lexicon 
of disaffection and class warfare. This element in the 
situation cares nothing for practical means of restor- 
ing the position of agriculture relative to other indus- 
try. It scorns to consider the views of real growers 
of wheat and cotton and corn. Its service to agri- 
culture is the disservice rendered in other days by the 
populists, nonpartisan leaguers and the whole gang of 
false friends of the long suffering farmer. 

Unfortunately, a considerable part of the Congress 
also sees with political eyes, and is more disposed 
to take account of campaign effects than economic re- 
sults. It means well and would help the farmer if 
it knew how to do so. But it is far more likely to 
consider the kind of help espoused by the blatant 
“farm leader” than the safer, if slower, solution ema- 
nating from nonpolitical sources. 





THE CANADIAN WHEAT POOL 

T is to the credit of the Canadian Co-operative 

Wheat Producers, Limited (the Wheat Pool) that 
it.is taking no official part in the controversy as to 
whether or not it did as well for its members in 
marketing the 1925 wheat crop as the open market 
did for nonmembers. The pool average for the year 
was $1.45 bushel for No. 1 northern at Fort William, 
while the open market average was $1.51. Whether 
or not this difference was due to the pool’s abandon- 
ment of the initial purpose to market definite quan- 
tities of wheat each week is a moot question and the 
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point on which much of the criticism of the pool is 
based. 

Whatever one’s views on the theory of pool market- 
ing, it is necessary to concede that the officials and 
directors of the Canadian pool have accomplished much 
in organization and in bringing the enterprise to its 
present state of efficiency. Faced with the necessity of 
pioneering in a new field and with untried tools, the 
pool has proved its ability to adapt its methods to 
changing conditions, and undoubtedly has won the con- 
fidence, not only of its members but of business and 
industrial interests in Canada outside of agriculture 
and the grain trade. This can be regarded only as a 
signal accomplishment. 

Chief among the policies of the pool fairly subject 
to criticism is its attitude toward the milling industry 
of Canada. There may be reasons why the pool so 
often has sold wheat to outside competitors of Cana- 
dian millers cheaper than to its own milling neigh- 
bors, but these are not readily apparent. The result 
has been to occasion Canadian millers greater difficulty 
in meeting competitive export flour conditions, with 
apparently no gain whatever for the pool. Rather its 
best interest would seem to lie in aiding to strengthen 
Canadian milling, so that it would have the largest 
possible domestic market for its grain. 

This may be one of the mistakes arising from inex- 
perience. Sooner or later, however, its results will 
become apparent, and the field of criticism will grow to 
extend beyond the milling industry. The Canadian 
wheat pool has, on most accounts, proved its ability 
to handle a great task with credit to itself. The real 
test is, nevertheless, ahead of it. Apparently, it could 
be more safely met by establishing the closest possible 
co-ordination with the milling industry, so that the 
pool ultimately would become, not only a marketing 
agency for its members but an aid to Canada in ex- 
tending its over-sea market for flour. 





THE HUMORS OF BUSINESS WISDOM 
MERICA’S lack of any honestly humorous publica- 
tion, such as exists in every country of Europe, 
is largely compensated for by the numerous journals 
issued in the interest of “Business,” the word invari- 
ably being capitalized. Scores of these stand ready 
at all times to teach the country’s youth how to be- 
come a big business man, sitting back of his desk, 
pushing buttons, holding conferences and giving orders 
right, front and center. 

Their columns fairly chuckle with the slick tricks 
of the smart boys who, themselves admitting it, ac- 
complished the impossible. How old Eisbaum was 
shamed into taking the cigar out of his mouth and 
giving up a large order because the salesman picked 
his card out of the wastebasket, how a single adver- 
tisement unloaded a store’s entire stock of “stickers,” 
how the bitter hatred of an insolvent customer was 
turned to affection and the man himself restored to 
fame and fortune. 

One can find, if one looks, an infinite number of 
schemes for promoting efficiency, ranging from using 
old envelopes for “figgerin’” paper to checking powder 
puffs at the time clock. Of short cuts to success 
and marvelous means for making the impossible highly 
probable there is, according to these clever tale-tellers 
of the Business press, no end and little, if any, center 
or circumference. The world of things as they are in 
the busy marts simply bristles with chances for the 
pert man who has sense enough to bridle and ride 
industrial Pegasus when the steed appears. 

The difficulty about using these remarkable articles 
to fill the vacant niche in American humor is entirely 
one of distribution. The right papers go to the wrong 
people. All of the pieces are written by men who 
believe in them and in themselves, and are read by 
other people of no less simple and even more self- 
mantling faith. The one is not equipped to see the 
humor in “How I Won the Efficiency Prize” and the 
other is too much concerned with how he may make 
himself the fair-haired boy to wonder what he would 
do with the prize if he got it. 

It may be that all of these thousands upon thou- 
sands of columns of self-dotting “i’s” and self-crossing 
“t’s” do a great deal of good in the world. Perhaps 
they are in some degree responsible for the efficiency 
of American business, the envy and at the same time 
the puzzle and delight of the world. If so, they have 
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both their use and their excuse, and for this much 
they should be forgiven their solemn asininity. Some 
day a super-efficiency expert may discover how to 
make two articles grow where but one grew before, 
by sending his confession of success in duplicate to 
his favorite Business paper and to some other publi- 
cation of merely prankish tendencies but willing to 
pay cash for contributions. He would thus give proof 
of extra efficiency, by uplifting the mind in the one 
case and harvesting the shekels in the other. 

Which suggestion goes to show the contagion of 
efficiency. Merely commenting thus lightly on the sub- 
ject leads unwittingly, if definitely, to a suggestion 
which may fall under the alert eye of some John J. 
Efficient and make his fortune. He could caption his 
article “Doubling the Output; or Fame and Frolic 
with One Pencil.” Perhaps, after all, these few words 
of idle comment should have been submitted to a 
Business paper instead of being wasted in these prosaic 
columns. 





THE ROAD TO TOMORROW 

Y courtesy of the publishers, there appears on 

the preceding page of this issue the full text of 
an article on associational advertising by Mr. F. J. 
Ross, of the F. J. Ross Company, Inc., reproduced 
from the Nov. 25 number of Printers’ Ink. The 
Northwestern Miller commends its thoughtful consid- 
eration to millers and to those associated with them in 
the bread industries who believe nothing can be or 
is needed to be done in the interest of flour con- 
sumption. 

So far, according to Mr. Ross, a total of more 
than ten million dollars annually is being spent for 
group advertising and propaganda, while other cam- 
paigns proposing the expenditure of a further three 
and a half million dollars are on the verge of being 
launched. All of this money is being spent in pro- 
moting the consumption of nonessential articles having 
a total value of but a fraction of the volume of the 
products of flour annually consumed. Seventy-eight 
industries are protecting their own interests, while 
one industry, greater than all of them together, is 
inactive. 

Aside from the convincing array of figures given 
by Mr. Ross in exposition of what may be accom- 
plished in a material way by associational propa- 
ganda, the most pertinent paragraph in his article is: 

The industry the members of which cannot get 
together and stay together, is in no position to 
capitalize the least expensive form of advertising 
that has yet developed, namely, associated adver- 
tising. It has been found, however, that indus- 
tries the members of which have got together to do 
associational advertising have, as a result, learned 
how to get together in the solution of other com- 
mon problems, with ultimate benefit both to the 

public and to themselves. f 

Here, if the experience of other industries may be 
accepted at face value, is the cure for the ills which 
the milling industry insists afflict it. Every miller 
constantly urges that there should be more co-opera- 
Yet nothing which has so far been undertaken 
Perhaps it 


tion. 
has measurably increased co-operation. 
would be worth while to consider associational pub- 
licity as worth while, not for itself alone, but as a 
means of uniting milling in a common cause and there- 
by drawing its members closer together. A million 
dollars a year would be a low price to pay for the 
degree of accord created in other trades by organized 
publicity,—what Mr. Ross calls “the new competition.” 

It is the firm belief of The Northwestern Miller 
that milling needs above all else a common cause, a 
single issue upon which the entire industry can unite, 
as people unite when a country engages in war. Mill- 
ing has an invader in the activities of a multitude of 
competitors for the national food dollar. What could 
more surely bring the industry into harmony than 
concentrating its strength upon repelling this invader 
and restoring bread to its traditional place at the 
head of the table? 

Milling is no more afflicted with competitive strife 
than were these other industries before they undertook 
to combine their resources in the common interest. 
Each of them could as easily have dismissed the pro- 
posal with “it cannot be done.” And yet they have 
done it, not only with benefit in expanded markets for 
their products but also in establishing closer and more 
harmonious relations among their members. 
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December 15, 1926 Dec 
oer en OFS OS? SNe eee PEO rs ED ad RE eA SSS =| @8.75 ($7.16@7.78 bbl), home milled $11.30 ($10.06 bbl), rye flour $8.50@9 ($7.57 FAI 
— } @8.01 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—A good business is being done in flour at lower prices. Today’s 

quotations: Canadian top. patents $8.30@8.65 per 100 kilos ($7.39@7.69 bbl), Cana- 
dian export patents $8.10@8.40 ($7.21@7.48 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.30@8.75 Propo 
($7.39@7.78 bbl), Oklahoma patents $8@8.40 ($7.12@7.8 bbl). 1 

5 aN POLL SENS OOS NL SS Pe oY citi oti ES WHEAT 

‘ P ‘ a , Wa 

Domestic Demand.—Mills have experienced another quiet week, so far as new ies haem pa - o~ in mage os ~~ — at this pongh week age, but oie 

bookings are concerned. Average sales hovered around 25 per cent of capacity. As . a See, Se See See. . Berea pre cae yay Gone to a ricult 
this situation, however, can well be ex- %¢4Fcity of spot wheat and the fact that millers’ stocks are small. Russia is selling ps 
, , . 
plained on the basis of expected seasonal er eros and a large trade has been done. In Glasgow, Argentine and Austra- Dore 
slackness, millers appear to find in it far ian wheat is attracting attention, but no buying has been done. ing in 
less to worry about than in the continued FEED vision 
difficulty of obtaining specifications on The feed market in London is quiet, with middlings quoted at £7 5s ton and oe 
old bookings, a large part of which were bran at £6 15s. Plate pollards, for prompt shipment, are quoted at £6 2s 6d, while er 
made above present price levels. The for February shipment £5 5s is asked. In Liverpool, low grade flour is firm and tion t 
hopeful aspect of the market is that light  searce. Argentine low grade, afloat, is quoted at 33s 9d per 280 lbs, while for Feb- Not 
stocks promise spirited business when  ruary shipment 25s are asked. American and Canadian low grades are too dear. measu 
the holidays are over. Feedingstuffs are quiet in Belfast but prices are steady, with bran offered at £9. secon 
_ Export Trade. — The approaching ont. enue ve 
holidays are exerting an increasing influ- , , : : : ; trodus 
Oil cake is slow in London at unchanged prices, and the market is also quiet main 
ence upon export business. Few sales , 5 ‘ , 2 : . | 
‘ in Liverpool, where American linseed cake for February-April shipment is quoted for he 
are being made to Europe, and interest .+ ¢9 175 6d ton, and Argentine at £10 7s 6d. Cottonseed meal is quoted for J westel 
both there and in Latin America is diminishing. Clears are beginning to show signs . . pre *8 ; ee ree oe ee h 
on : ; nae ary-February shipment at £8 5s. er tha 
of weakness. They have been comparatively high all year, but some milling com- essuenss, overlo 
panies have nearly caught up with orders, and are shading prices in an endeavor : ‘ 7 Pre 
to attract new business. Current foreign demand is mostly for cut straight or ex- Oatmeal is dull in London, and there has been some pressure to sell Scotch messa, 
rege : : : , ; meal at 37s 6d per 280 lbs. Canadian and American rolled oats have been offered | 
port patent, and domestic users show little interest in the clear grades. The New Sete lemlied. Wek hte te clove taneed views. In Salted th : , , passec 
York market reports a good demand for low grades from the Levant. r s “ _— lh ue Cangiien vl per : “ d a <4 = ony 6 smell agricu 

Wheat.—A period of acute dullness in the wheat market brought the week’s a a ee a a strong 

; , ort cope - . , C. F. G. Ratxes. of tem 
close to a figure 3c bu under the previous week’s close. Export demand was listless, look { 
and there was bearish news from Argentina. ‘ 00! 

Flour Production—Last week’s percentage of mill production to capacity Flour Output and Percentage of Operation Repel 
— a ye a about 5 points from the previous week’s average, but remains The following table shows the flour output _ The following table shows the percentages positic 
about norma or thé season, at principal milling centers by weeks end- of activity of mills at variou ints. Th 

Flour Prices.—Mill quotations are unchanged to 10c bbl lower than a week ago ing on the indicated dates, together with figures represent the polation of pe ote weak. Deve 

c dl - 1 2 7 st: ang ‘ g0. figures covering a group of representative ly output of flour, as reported to The North- sion @ 

Milifeed.—Millfeed prices continue to advance, though there was a slight set- interior mills in each district, in barrels, as western Miller, to possible output when op- peals | 
back at the end of last week. Values are still about $2 ton lower than those pre- "¢Ported to The Northwestern Miller: erating 34 hours dally om siz days per week: The 
railing i id-Decembe ast yez NORTHWEST— Dec. 12 Dec. 13 NORTHWEST— Dec, 12 Dec. 13 help b 
vailing in mid-December of last year. Sas ing Ee Dies ie Sena Re os. 38 7 4 

Minneapolis ...215,205 247,877 254,566 191,798 Minneapolis ...... 41 47 49 34 P 

So eee 10,450 13,123 12,392 6,852 St. Paul ......... 48 60 57 29 and o 
European Markets by Cable Duluth-Superior 20,090 32,280 23,060 14,155 Duluth-Superior .. 56 87 62 38 Simila 

Outside mills*..122,769 212,127 256,382 248,555 Outside mills* ... “a 58 64 62 autom 

Lonvon, Ena., Dec. 14.—(Special Cable)—The market is quiet. Canadian offers Totals ....368,514 505,407 546,400 460,860 Average ..... 43 53 6 6 the bi, 
have attracted a small demand, but the expectations of a general decline in prices in SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— is in 
the near future cause buyers to adopt a conservative attitude. Today’s quotations: Kansas City. ..157,547 158,996 114,671 112,944 Kansas City 90 16 - poratic 
Canadian top patents 42s 9d@43s 9d per 280 lbs ($7.24@7.41 bbl), Canadian export Wichita ....-.. gave ores ee'cas Wichita ..... ‘eee 78 40 63 cent, | 
patents 40s 9d ($6.90 bbl), Kansas export patents 41s 6d@42s 6d ($7.02@7.20 bbl), St. Joseph .... 29,205 $7,402 38,116 oy ie Hy + Pod “To 
American milled Manitobas 42s ($7.11 bbl), Australian patents, for January deliv- —- seescees 20,219 20 44 RS es oai'tas OMB +0500 000. ‘ 75 78 91 vices 

aa : : Fae : utside millsf..253,843 252,29 59 242, Outside millst ... 70 70 50 66 
ery, 40s ($6.78 bbl), Argentine low grades, for January delivery 26s 3d ($4.44 bbl), —— — bss bia axe ae 
for February-March delivery 25s ($4.24 bbl), home milled straight run equivalent Totals ....526,516 548,436 415,465 488,250 Average ..... 74 77 59 73 i 

i dias Piggy CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— — 
te Sie GA, O88. (05.20 Set). ‘ i ee 28,600 27,600 26,600 26,600 gt. Loui ; ‘ee ty 

Liverpool.—There is a better sentiment in the market. Firmer prices for home Outsides .... 50,100. 52,100 44,000 38,400 ~ Outsiaeg | 38 $0 Hh bs 
milled flour have helped sales of the imported product. Today’s quotations: Canadian Toledo |... --. port hie tt fibrtre fit ++ BB on eRe 89 89 73 72 
top patents 41s 94@43s 9d per 280 lbs ($7.07@7.41 bbl), Canadian export patents Indianapolis -. Rais. eka tn d,vin 333. potimmaaies crete yn ss 4 
40s 9d ($6.90 bbl), American soft winter patents 43s ($7.28 bbl), Australian patents, Southeast ..... 97,481 91,636 103,703 128,824 southeast ........ 66 60 66 68 
for prompt delivery 39s 6d ($6.69 bbl), for February delivery 89s ($6.61 bbl), Totals .....260,156 238,786 254,740 304,768 Average ..... 62 60 59 60 
American low grades 34@36s ($5.76@6.10 bbl). PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 

Glasgow.—F lour buying is restricted. It is felt that Kansas flours are much Portland ...... 28,126 27,628 29,246 32,543 Portland ......... 45 44 46 52 
too dear. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 40@41s per 280 Ibs ($6.78 Feattle -------- Shans Bo,0n) teat aa BEd? - GORE saves eens ye 4 Ho ? = 
@6.95 bbl), Kansas export patents 42s 6d ($7.20 bbl), Canadian winter patents ar ndigmenaine 9 : Tae canted: —_ ee azo pd 
40@41s ($6.78@6.95 bbl), American winter patents 43s 6d ($7.37 bbl), Australian same * geen abe aks ona uie aba aae —— [003 as + +4 4 
patents, for January delivery, 40@41s ($6.78@6.95 bbl). Chicago ....... 37,000 37,000 36,000 38,000 Chicago .......... 92 92 90 95 


Belfast.—A fair business has been done in flour at lower prices. American 
milled Manitobas are meeting with the best demand. Good sales of soft winter 
flours on spot have been made, but forward delivery is quoted at too high a price. 
It is being found difficult to sell Kansas flours. Today’s quotations: Canadian top 
patents 43s 9d per 280 lbs ($7.41 bbl), Canadian export patents 41s ($6.95 bbl), 
American milled Manitobas 42s 6d ($7.20 bbl), Kansas export patents 44s 6d 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. Southwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. 
Louis, but controlled in that city. [Central states mills outside of Toledo. 





. United States Flour Disappearance 


Russell's Commercial News's estimate of the apparent flour disappearance in the 
United States for the most recent month for which figures are available and for the crop 

















b ‘ season up to that time, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
($7.54 bbl), American soft winter patents 42s 6d ($7.20 bbl). - 1926-27 " 1925-26 1924-25 
Amsterdam.—Even attractive offers have failed to bring buyers into the mar- Crop year Crop year Crop year 
ae ‘ . + A S : October to date October to date to date 
ket. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $8 per 100 kilos ($7.12 bbl), stocks beginning of period ......... 8,500 6,500 8,400 5,000 6,800 
Kansas top patents $8.10@8.30 ($7.21@7.39 bbl), Kansas straights $7.90@8.10 ($7.03 ae sees eeecersecereeseeeacece 13,029 49,237 13,165 47,092 48,859 
p> . . ste ies ST Saas dh'vb eek ba hae sad 655464, eben 2 2 
@7.21 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.90 ($7.03 bbl). ao Pe eae es. ° 1 
Hamburg.—Generally speaking, the market is slow, but lower offers of im- i a RR Ned eh en te En 51,639 65,789 21,567 52,995 55,660 
P . TERPOTES oc cece ccccsecvcccccccncecs 1,385 5,180 1,012 3,461 5,073 
ported flour have attracted some business. Rye flour is very scarce and dear. stocks at end of period ............ 8,700 8,700 7,900 7,900 9,100 
Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7.90@8.20 per 100 kilo . 
hi " 1 a Tae ] ~~ § bbl L kilos ($7.03@7.30 SU suk icdadtedasekscexedes 10,085 13,880 8,912 11,361 14,173 
1), Kansas top patents $7.90@ ($7.03@7.35 bbl), Kansas export patents $8.05 Apparent disappearance ............ 11,444 41,859 12,655 41,634 41,487 











SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Dec. 14. (Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ilb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. . 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent .......556. $7.20@ 7.75 $7.90@ 8.00 §$....@.... $7.30@ 7.80 $8.50@ 8.60 7.65@ 8.00 $7.75@ 8.00 $8.00@ 8.25 $8.60@ 8. He $7.75@ 8.15 $8.40@ 8.75 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.75@ 7.40 7.50@ 7.60 wer, seer 6.90@ 7.40 7.75@ 8.00 7.25@ 7.65 7.25@ 7.60 7.50@ 7.85 7.40@ 8.5 7.50@ 7.75 £006 wa wo 
Spring first clear ........+4+. 6.40@ 6.60 6.20@ 6.45 cove Drcee 6.40@ 6.80 7.00@ 7.25 7.10@ 7.40 cece @ecee 7.15@ 7.40 7.25@ 7.60 re, Pen 7 oe | 
Hard winter short patent ..... 6.80@ 7.40 er Pree 7.25@ 7.80 7.00@ 7.50 7.90@ 8.00 7.40@ 7.76 7.65@ 7.90 7.75@ 8.25 7.25@ 8.00 7.40@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.25 ly P 
Hard winter straight ......... He 35@ 6.70 rs Jee 6.50@ 6.80 6.30@ 6.80 7.30@ 7.35, 6.90@ 7.40 7.15@ 7.40 7.50@ 7.75 ccceMMeoves 7.00@ 7.50 rT ee ous 
Hard winter first clear ....... 5.90@ 6.256 Se ee 5.50@ 6.85 5.75@ 6.20 ee rir oe @Deurve vs voce co@ices cows eees veaaees eS of t 
Soft winter short patent....... 6.65@ 7.30 -@. ere 6.80@ 7.25 ..@. — So Bo 2a. ee 7.10@ 7.65 7.40@ 7.75 8.50@ 8.75 of f 
Soft winter straight .......... 6.10@ 6.60 .-@. a ae 6.00@ 6.50 a 6.50@ 6.85 *5.90@ 6.15 *6.00@ 6.75 6.60@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.40 7.25@ 7.50 The 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.60@ 5.90 -@. ewes 5.60@ 6.00 er ooo cove Dooce ese ceee 6.40@ 6.60 ..@. , 6.25@ 6.75 wide 
Rye flour, white ........e+++. 5.80@ 56.90 5.65@ 5.75 cove Mics oo Qin re eer 5.90@ 6.25 5.80@ 6.05 6.35@ 6.60 6.25@ 6.45 oe -@ Dad 
Mee MOOK, GOTH 2. cceceseccces 4.10@ 4.60 4.15@ 4.25 ee -@.. . on eT Te 4.85@ 4.60 5.75@ 6.00 4.60@ 4.65 Ow -@. iss 
ué 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto der | Toronto **Winnipeg as | 
Family patent ..$7.40@ 8,00 $8.80@ 9.00 MEAMGRO ncccccse a eee $7.70@ 7.90 Spring top patentf...$....@7.90 $....@8.35 Spring first clearf ....... $6.30 $6.75 Kem 
Pears 6.20@ 6.60 6.70@ 6.90 eee 7.25@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.70 Ontario 90% patents}. ....@5.65 ....@.. Spring exports§ ........ 40s 9a cece 
Cute OF .cccscvcs 6.20@ 6.70 —— Montana ....... 7.00@ 7.35 7.50@ 7.70 Spring second patent{ 1.1 @7.40 111 @ 7.76 Ontario exports§ ........ 39s 6d BY 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-lb Sateen. 
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FARM BUREAU BACKS 
REVISION OF TARIFF 


Proposal Is Hailed as Integral Part of Relief 
Program at Annual Meeting Held 
in Chicago 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The movement to 
unite the South and the West on an ag- 
ricultural relief program gained impetus 
from the action of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, at its annual meet- 
ing in Chicago, in declaring for tariff re- 
vision as an essential part of a relief 
program. The radicals hope that this, 
plus the cotton situation, will result in a 
sort of farm bloc-Democratic combina- 
tion that will be able to control Congress. 

Notwithstanding the scores of relief 
measures now on file, the opening of the 
second session of the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress last week was marked by the in- 
troduction of a number of others. The 
main purpose is to provide political front 
for home consumption, but the fact that 
western and southern legislators consid- 
er that they have such value is not to be 
overlooked. 

President Coolidge enumerated in his 
message the many measures Congress has 
passed in recent years for the benefit of 
agriculture. The message contained a 
strong argument for the President’s plan 
of temporary taxation relief, but the out- 
look for its acceptance by Congress. is 
dubious, in view of division of opinion in 
Republican ranks, solid Democratic op- 
position, and the introduction by the 
Democrats of a permanent taxation revi- 
sion measure which contains strong ap- 
peals to many groups in the nation. 

The grain trade, for example, cannot 
help being interested in the proposal to 
repeal the $5,000,000 tax on sales of grain 
and other products through exchanges. 
Similar excise items and the $75,000,000 
automobile tax would be repealed; but 
the biggest bait for the business world 
is in the proposal to reduce the cor- 
poration income tax from 13% to 11 per 
cent, thus lopping $230,000,000 off the 
corporation tax bill. 

In support of the President’s plan, the 
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Treasury now calculates that 15 per cent 
can be peeled off the amount of taxes to 
be paid this year on last year’s income— 
personal and corporate. The Democratic 
plan does nothing directly for payers of 
personal income taxes, but its proponents 
allege that they already have been well 
cared for, and that the lifting of $230,- 
000,000 from the costs of production will 
benefit all consumers. 
Tueopore M. Knapren. 





OFFICIAL FORECAST MADE 
OF ARGENTINE CROP YIELDS 


The dominion bureau of statistics re- 
ports the receipt of a cablegram from 
the Canadian trade commissioner at 
Buenos Aires, communicating the follow- 
ing first official forecast of the yields of 
wheat, flaxseed and oats in Argentina for 
the season 1926-27: wheat, 215,318,000 
bus from 19,274,268 acres, compared 
with 191,067,000 from 19,197,900 acres in 
1925-26, and with 196,385,200 from 16,- 
096,200 acres, the annual average. for the 
five years, 1920-21 to 1924-25; flaxseed, 
71,650,000 bus from 6,671,862 acres, com- 
pared with 75,193,000 ‘from 6,201,100 
acres in 1925-26, and with 49,344,300 
from 4,938,500 acres, the five-year aver- 
age; oats, 73,920,000 bus from 3,162,957 
acres, compared with 75,865,000 from 3,- 
194,000 acres in 1925-26, and with 50,- 
203,000 from 2,435,600 acres, the five-year 
average. 


Rains Fall in Utah and Idaho 

Ocpen, Uvran. — Extensive rains 
throughout Utah and southern Idaho, 
with snow in higher altitudes, have great- 
ly improved wheat growing conditions. 
In many districts, farmers continue their 
plowing. Fall wheat planting is report- 
ed to have equaled that of 1926, with 
indications of an average acreage being 
planted to spring wheat. 





SEATTLE, Wasu. —Ww inter wheat is in 
excellent condition in most sections of 
the Pacific Northwest. Record precipi- 
tation is reported from almost all sec- 
tions, with moisture penetration unusu- 
ally deep. 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


ERHAPS the most interesting feature of world shipments last week was the 
relatively large contribution by Russia of 2,472,000 bus. Market gossip has it 
that Russia is pressing sales before Southern Hemisphere supplies are available. 
North American shipments were again below average. Total world shipments and 
shipments to Europe were a little larger than in the preceding week, but in neither 
case were they quite up to the season’s average. 
WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


A table showing the weekly shipments of wheat and flour by countries, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 











cr Bushels ~ 
No. of Week Russia and 
week ending N. America Argentina Australia Black Sea Others Totals 
16 ss Sine nen 6 08 RAE 11,138 259 168 1,208 1,27 14,045 
17 an, wnwdawegeue 10,651 263 144 2,160 $80 14,098 
18 a? ateeenweeba 9,892 385 312 1,184 962 12,785 
19 Sr Oe: aatwes deene 9,225 196 200 2,616 800 13,0387 
i 2 OP BOD sc cieseves 201,712 7,568 6,228 24,584 17,706 257,798 
Last year to date ....... 165,512 20,240 11,008 14,992 23,072 234,824 


SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR TO EUROPE 


A table showing the shipments of wheat and flour to Burope, 
omitted): 


in bushels (000's 


On passage 


No. of Week World shipments to Europe Arrivals in Europe to Europe 
week ending Week To date Week To date Week 
16 ts Ui <9n0ee06000004% 12,032 184,168 10,688 181,664 41,104 
17 OS Sree 11,928 196,096 14,304 195,968 38,728 
18 Ds | Ee caseknnneevease 10,048 206,168 11,856 207,848 36,920 
19 Uk Sus o0-0eeesecses 11,368 217,536 11,304 219,152 36,984 
Last year to date ........... 189,232 188,208 34,400 


The government estimate for Argentina, issued on Dec. 10, places the wheat 
yield at 5,850,000 metric tons, or 214,948,500 bus. The total has been differently 
published in different reports, but the differences are only a few million bushels. 
The figures are lower than was anticipated a few weeks ago, but are over 22,000,000 
bus larger than last year. The immediate effect of the estimate was not bullish. 

Australia is reported to be already loading new wheat. This is the earliest 
date in many years for new loadings. Last week Australian shipments were low, 
but increases will undoubtedly now begin to appear. Wheat loaded after this date 
will not arrive in Europe until after the middle of February. There is now afloat 
for Europe from Australia only some 600,000 bus, arrivals of which will be spread 
over the next eight weeks. For the next six weeks at least, Europe must continue 
to depend principally upon arrivals from North America, but after that time arrivals 
from Argentina, and later from Australia, will become more important. 

Relative prices in the different markets have presented some interesting fea- 
tures during the past three months. The high point during the present crop year 
was reached on or about Oct. 22. During August all prices had tended downward 
to a low point at the beginning of September, after which a fairly steady rise took 
place until about the above date. 

Comparing basic prices at Liverpool, Chicago, Winnipeg and Buenos Aires, we 
find that during that period they showed the greatest increase at Liverpool and the 
least at Buenos Aires. In the declines that have since taken place, and on the basis 
of more distant futures, Winnipeg and Chicago May futures have lost almost all 
the gains, but Liverpool March futures on Dec. 9 were 5%2c¢ higher and Buenos 
Aires February futures were 5c lower than on Sept. 3. If comparison is made on 
the basis of December futures, Liverpool 
was about 15c higher on Dec. 9 than on 





Sept. 3. 





The question is to what extent the ocean 
freight situation has been a factor in 
these changes in price relationship. The 








“You know,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “it's always struck me 
as sorter curious that there ain’t hardly a thing in the world nor notbit. rappens but 












tdin/ about i it|\you don’t like,—some of it maybe is all ti it, but someof it’s 
‘ so plague-took wrong that you jes= turally ain’¢ got no 
Lfondness for it. An’ the only thi apwhy is 

You take Christ Aa an’ 

f wreaths an’ kids playin’ an’ th pi ures hree 

Wise Men an’ the Christm e bells 






é the story of 
Bethlehem; you taken phd rete ou My an’ it’s all 
= jes’ kind of beautiful. An’, somewa¥* a when 
i. Christmas comes around, a feller don’®think so much 
\ + | Babout a supreme an’ eternal God Almighty rulin’ a 
thole u#iverse of worlds an’ bein’ all set up an’ away off, but 
more about a sweet an’ gentle spirit that's so near an’ smilin’ 
an’ persuadin’ it don’t seem hardly more’n homefolks jes’ visitin’ 
: ere_in the firelight,—a-makin’ your heart glad for bein’ 
T sliver’ ‘real comforted that the gatherin’ years ain’t bringin’ 
You nearer to anythin’ you got any need to be afraid of.” 
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born in Sacramento, Cal., on Jan. 18, 1861. 


has been familiar to readers of 


Since 1881 he 
has been connected with various monthly magazines and 


price level in the consuming market of 
Liverpool showed the greatest rise dur- 
ing the period that ocean freights were 
most disturbed, and it still remains above 
the former level. Prices in Argentina 
showed the smallest rise, and are now as 
much below the former level as Liverpool 
is above it. If the effects are to any con- 
siderable degree attributable to the ocean 
freight situation, then the figures suggest 
that the consuming countries and those 
on long voyage trades have been sharing 
the extra costs, while North America, as 
a short voyage country, has been getting 
most of the business at relatively more 
stable prices. The chief point of inter- 
est is how declining freights will read- 
just these price relationships. Liverpool 
December futures are about 1lc bu high- 
er than Liverpool March futures, 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 
Russell's Commercial News estimates 
United States flour production and move- 


ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
Production— 1926 1925 1924 

Week ending Nov. 27. 2,408 2,380 2,631 

Previous week ....... 2,635 2,674 2,791 

July 1-Nov. 27 ....... 59,669 55,177 61,070 
Imports— 

Week ending Nov. 27. 

Previous week ....... coe eee eee 

July 1-Nov. 27....... 2 3 1 
Exports— 

Week ending Nov. 27. 188 309 264 

Previous week ....... 692 180 343 

July 1-Nov. 27 ...... 6,280 4,370 6,450 








HE homely philosophy of Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 

T River Roller Mills 
The Northwestern Miller for many years. 

ly phrased, humorously illustrated sayings form a continu- 

ous commentary upon the fundamental follies and virtues 

of the great industry in which, though he is purely a man 

of fiction conceived and impersonated by a member of 


| Wheat Flour—Keceipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
| flour in the principal distributing centers for 
the week ending Dec. 11, in barrels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 


weekly journals in the capacity of illustrator and cartoonist. 
Most of his work has been with pen and ink, and his best- 
known drawings are of Negro characters with tattered ex- 
terior and a whimsical outlook upon life. He is considered 
one of the ablest cartoonists in America. 


His quaint- 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1926 


| 
| 
The Northwestern Miller’s staff, he occupies a place of Among the works Mr. Kemble has illustrated are: | Minneapolis .. 4 21 348 383 
wide acquaintance and respect. The “portrait” of Old “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “Huckleberry Finn,” “Pudd’nhead || Kansas City... 15 16 180 142 
Dad Fetchit that is used as a cover design for this week’s Wilson,’ and “Colonel Carter of Cartersville.” He is the sma a oo. fe cae tte ont ohh 
author of “Blackberries,” “Kemble’s Coons,” “Rosemary,” te eh a nee ey 
as he appears to the imagination of Edward Windsor “Virginia Creeper,” “Comical Coons,” “Coon Calendar,” Baltimore .... 34 29 30 12. .. .. 
Kemble. “Kemble’s Sketch Book,” and “A Pickaninny’s Calendar.” Ie 2 eek! 
Mr. Kemble, whose home is Jackson Heights, N. Y.. was He is the proprietor and publisher of the Alta Californian. Dul.-Superior.. 75 64 237 226 274 63 


*Buffalo 86 
= *Receipts and shipments’ by lake only. 








| 
| 
| issue shows the proprietor of the Fish River Roller Mills 
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R. L. NAFZIGER BUYS 
SCHULZE BAKERIES 


Becomes President of $10,000,000 Firm Op- 
erating 12 Bakeries in Middle West— 
Kansas City to Be Headquarters 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Controlling inter- 
est in the $10,000,000 Schulze Baking 
Co., operating 12 modern baking plants 
in the Middle West, has been acquired 
by R. L. Nafziger, Kansas City. The 
purchase brings to Kansas City the head- 
quarters of the company. 

Of the string of plants included in the 
deal, four are in Chicago and one each 
in Kansas City, Cincinnati, Omaha, 
Grand Rapids, Des Moines, Detroit, and 
Springfield and Peoria, lll. Mr. Naf- 
ziger purchased control of the company 
from William Freihofer and D. W. Deit- 
rich, of Philadelphia. Negotiations have 
been under way for several months. 

Severing his connection with the Purity 
Bakeries Corporation, of which he has 
been vice president since March, 1925, 
Mr. Nafziger will operate his new string 
of bakeries independent of the Purity or- 
ganization. He became vice president of 
the latter when it absorbed the Nafziger 
Baking Co., of which he was president 
and general manager. 

Associated with him in the manage- 
ment of the new company will be these 
executives: 

C. E. Gould, former vice president of 
the Loose- Wiles Biscuit Co. for 20 years, 
vice president. 

H. C. Balsiger, for the past five years 
secretary and general manager of the 
National Retail Grocers’ Association, 
manager of sales promotion. 

Rowland J. Clark, president of the 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists, chief chemist. 

Morris Cohen, industrial engineer. 

R. F. Lawson, general baking superin- 
tendent. 

Miss E. W. Hubach, formerly with the 
Continental Baking Corporation and the 
Purity Bakeries Corporation, in charge 
of purchasing. 

On the board of directors of the new 
company will be Mr. Nafziger, Mr. 
Gould, and David T. Beals, vice presi- 
dent of the Interstate National Bank, 
Kansas City, L. M. Gardiner, New York, 
and J. J. Shinners, Chicago. 

Financing of the new company was 
handled by Spencer, Trask & Co., New 
York, and H. M. Byllesby & Co., Chi- 
cago. Offices will be located at 118 West 
Forty-seventh Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
This has been Mr. Nafziger’s headquar- 
ters as an executive of the Purity com- 


pany. 


GRAIN DEALERS WILL HOLD 
OMAHA MEETING, OCT. 10-12 


The board of directors of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association has se- 
lected Oct. 10-12 as the date for the next 
annual meeting of that organization, ac- 
cording to Charles Quinn, Toledo, secre- 
tary. The convention will be held at 
Omaha. Headquarters will be at the 
Fontenelle Hotel. The association met 
in Omaha in 1911. 








ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., NAMES 
AUGUST BUSCH, JR., MANAGER 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—August A. Busch, Jr., 
27 years old, has been elected vice presi- 
dent, general manager and director of 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. He is the young- 
est son of August A. Busch, president of 
the corporation. As general manager he 
will have charge of all the manufactur- 
ing departments of the business. 


COMMITTEE OF SOFT WHEAT 
MILLERS MEETS AT ST. LOUIS 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—A special committee 
of the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association 
met at the Statler Hotel, Dec. 7, to con- 
sider business matters. Those present 
included Richard P. Johnson, of J. Al- 
len Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., 
chairman of the meeting; Dr. W. H. 
Strowd, Nashville, Tenn., secretary of 
the association; G. M. Lewis, Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky; Charles 
T. Johnson, Home Mill & Grain Co., 
Mount Vernon, Ind; R. H. Missman, 
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Sunnyside Flour Mills, Evansville, Ind; 
A. E. Bernet, Bernet, Craft & Kauff- 
man Milling Co., St. Louis; J. B. McLe- 
more, Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, 
Tenn; Frank MHutchinson, Lawrence- 
burg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co; E, E. Lau- 
rent, Dunlop Milling Co., Clarksville, 
Tenn; Alvin E. Ponder, Gilster Milling 
Co., Chester, Ill; Clarence M. Stickell, 
D. A. Stickell & Sons, Inc., Hagerstown, 
Md; John A. Reis, Acme-Evans Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind; C. G. Randall, H. C. 
Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ili; W. C. 
Eisenmayer, Eisenmayer Milling Co., 
Springfield, Mo; Charles Doyle, King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 


SPENCER KELLOGG & SONS 
FOUND GUILTY AT BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y.—Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., Buffalo, was found guilty by 
a jury in federal court on Dec. 10 of 
violating the Elkins act in giving rebates 
and making concessions to grain ship- 
pers who favored their elevators in the 
Buffalo harbor. The company is liable 
to a maximum fine of $220,000. Sentence 
was deferred, pending arguments of 
counsel next week. Motion for a new 
trial will be made at that time. 

Grain shippers who receive rebates are 
liable, under the statute, to a penalty 
of three times the amount received. Ac- 
cording to Richard H. Templeton, who 
prosecuted the case for the government, 
the rebates totaled $240,000, making it 
possible for the government to assess 
the shippers a total of $720,000. 

“This verdict affects the whole grain 
trade,” Mr. Templeton said, “by assur- 
ing certain fixed rates for every one. 
The verdict will discourage and prevent 
discrimination by elevators to certain 
shippers to the harm of others. I re- 
gard it as one of the most important 
cases handled in this office in years.” 

The trial of the Spencer Kellogg in- 
dictment is the first of a series of in- 
dictments against Buffalo elevators to be 
tried. Indictments are awaiting trial 
against the Western Elevator Associa- 
tion, the Great Eastern Elevator Cor- 
poration and the Buffalo Elevating Co. 





BAKERY SEEKS INJUNCTION 

Battimore, Mp.—The Tasty Baking 
Co., Philadelphia, has brought suit in the 
United States district court here against 
Morris H. Goodman, trading as_ the 
Goody Kake Co., charging unfair com- 
petition and asking for an injunction 
against the Baltimore concern. The com- 


plaint charges that Goodman formerly 
acted as sales agent for the Philadelphia 
company, was discharged, and estab- 
lished a bakery, selling to customers of 
the complainant his products, packed in 
cartons similar to those used by his for- 
mer employers. The court has given the 
defendant until Dec. 27 to answer the 
complaint. 





DEATH OF MRS. GUSTAV LAY 

Totepo, Ou1o.—Mrs. Gustav Lay died 
of diabetes at Toledo on Dec. 9, after an 
illness of three weeks, aged 56. She was 
the wife of Gustav Lay, first vice presi- 
dent of the Toledo Electric Sales Co., 
for many years identified with the bak- 
ing business of Toledo. Following her 
marriage in 1890, Mrs. Lay took over 
the sales department of her husband’s 
bakery and was active in the manage- 
ment until 1902, when her husband be- 
came manager of the United Bakeries 
Co., a consolidation of smaller bakeries. 

The United Bakeries Co. was later 
taken over by the General Baking Co., 
and Mr: Lay continued as manager for a 
number of years, but finally retired, re- 
taining a substantial stock interest. 

Mrs. Lay is survived by her husband, 
one daughter, Mrs. Augusta Adams, a 
granddaughter, three brothers and two 
sisters. The funeral was held at Toledo 
on Dee. 11. 


CALIFORNIA BREAD WAR RAGES 

San Francisco, Cat.—The bread war 
which has been going on for some weeks 
among the chain store systems in Oak- 
land and other East Bay cities remains 
unsettled. Bread is now being offered 
the public at 20c for 342-lb loaves, which 
is considerably under the cost of produc- 
tion. The Wholesale Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, Oakland, has tried to prevail upon 
the chain stores to discontinue their pol- 
icy of using bread as a leader, stressing 
the fact that this policy is proving detri- 
mental to the entire wholesale bakery 
industry. The wholesale bakers have so 
far remained out of the fight, in spite 
of the fact that the war is reducing their 
business considerably. The various bak- 
ery organizations in San Francisco are 
vitally interested in seeing the trouble 
settled before the fight is extended to 
this city. 








BOSTON ELEVATORS LEASED 
Boston, Mass.—The leasing of the 
Hoosac Tunnel docks, Mystic wharf, and 
other waterfront property here, including 
the Hoosac and Mystic elevators, to the 
Mystic Terminal Co. by the Boston & 
Maine Railroad was announced on Dec. 4. 
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BAD YEAR IN MILLING 
AND EXPORTS REVIEWED 


Food Research Institute Sets Value of 1925 
Wheat Crop to Farmers at Approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 ,000 


The value to United States farmers 
of the 1925 wheat crop was approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000, according to the 
review of the crop year just issued by 
the food research institute of Stanford 
University, California. Though the crop 
was small, it was more valuable than any 
crop since 1920, and probably more prof- 
itable even than that crop. Prices aver- 
aged higher than in 1924-25, and about 
65 per cent above the pre-war level. 

American mills, unlike American wheat 
growers, had, on the whole, an unpros- 
perous year, due to overextension in some 
sections, to shortage of good wheat in 
others, to high prices for premium wheat 
everywhere, and to the impossibility at 
times to safeguard operations by hedg- 
ing purchases of cash wheat with sales 
of future contracts. Moreover, the high 
price of wheat suitable for producing 
flour for export seriously handicapped 
milling for foreign trade. 

Exports were by far the smallest of 
any year since the war, and consisted 
largely of durum, Pacific wheat, and 
flour. The United States exported less 
than 10,000,000 bbls flour, compared with 
nearly 14,000,000 in 1924-25, 17,000,000 in 
1923-24, and over 22,000,000 in 1919-20. 
Of the 10,000,000 bbls exported out of 
the crop of 1925-26, a considerable pro- 
portion was clear flour, a grade not free- 
ly absorbed by the domestic market. 

For the first time, American flour ex- 
ports were exceeded by those of Canada 
which, though over 1,000,000 bbls less 
than in 1923-24, reached nearly 11,000,- 
000. Nearly 3,000,000 bbls of America’s 
flour exports were produced from Cana- 
dian wheat milled in bond, hence over 
two thirds of the flour exported from 
North America were ground from Cana- 
dian wheat. These imports into the 
United States for milling in bond 
amounted to 13,500,000 bus. Imports for 
domestic consumption, paying the duty 
of 42c bu, were less than 2,000,000 bus. 





TO REORGANIZE CHEMISTRY WORK 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Although not re- 
ferred to in his annual report, Secretary 
of Agriculture Jardine announces that 
the Bureau of Chemistry is to be re- 
organized so as to separate the regula- 
tory work from the purely scientific 
work. : 











The Schulze Bakery on Garfield Boulevard, Chicago, One of the Twelve That Figure in R. L. Nafziger’s $10,000,000 Transaction 
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The Common Barberry, Against Which Federal, State and Private Agencies Continue to Direct Their Campaign for the Prevention of 
Black Stem Rust 








Department of Agriculture Studies of the 
Nutritive Value of Wheat Bran 


(From the annual report of Secretary William M. Jardine) 


wheat bran conducted in the Bureau 

of Chemistry have shown that these 
differ essentially from the corresponding 
proteins of the other parts of the wheat 
kernel. They contain much larger quan- 
tities of the so-called nutritionally es- 
sential amino acids than are contained in 
the endosperm proteins. Wheat bran 
contains more than twice as much of 
these acids as are present in the same 
weight of white flour. 

In the light of these results obtained 
from a chemical investigation of the pro- 
teins of wheat bran, feeding experiments 
with albino rats were undertaken to fur- 
ther study the nutritive value of the 
bran proteins, and also to ascertain to 
what extent these proteins are available 
for assimilation when animals are fed, 
not the isolated proteins, but the crude 
bran. 

Although wheat bran has long been 
recognized by practical feeders of ani- 
mals as having high nutritive value, nev- 
ertheless there has been almost no ex- 
perimental work done to determine the 
nutritive value of the proteins of wheat 
bran in which the bran supplied all the 
protein in the diet. It is generally con- 
ceded that bran is fairly well digested 
by ruminants which have digestive tracts 
adapted for the accommodation of 
coarse, bulky material such as hay and 
fodder. As for its food value for ani- 
mals other than ruminants, particularly 
as a food for man, many conflicting 
views are expressed, ranging from the 
statement that bran is wholly without 
food value to statements that it is an 
excellent food, and that it is digested by 
man as well as by domestic animals. 

The feeding experiments, in which 
about 70 albino rats were used, have 
shown that the proteins of bran are well 
utilized by rats and that the ability to 
digest the proteins in crude bran is not 
limited to ruminants, as is frequently as- 
serted. Rats have lived for nearly two 
years, a period which corresponds to 
about two thirds of the normal span of a 
rat’s life, on a diet containing no protein 
other than that supplied by crude bran. 
During the period of early growth they 
grew at a rate better than normal, but 
after arriving at the early stages of 
maturity, development practically ceased. 

In a similar diet in which the protein 
was furnished by white flour instead of 
bran the animals gained during the first 
100 days only one half to two thirds as 
much as the rats on the bran diet. Those 


P wheat bran studies on the proteins of 





receiving the white flour grew slowly, yet 
their rate of growth was so uniformly 
maintained that at the end of 254 days 
most of them weighed even more than 
did the rats that had been receiving the 
bran diet for the same length of time. 

It appears that wheat bran contains in 
abundance certain factors required for 
the growth and development of young 
animals, but does not satisfactorily meet 
the animal’s nutritional requirements 
after it has reached maturity. Rats fed 
the bran diet have produced offspring, 
but they had little success in rearing 
them. Fecundity was low. The high ef- 
ficiency of the bran ration for promoting 
early growth, and the less satisfactory 
results obtained with it in connection 
with subsequent growth and reproduc- 
tion, are a striking example of how the 
nutritional requirements of an animal 
vary with the changing stages of devel- 
opment coincident with advancing age. 
This also emphasizes the need of giving 
consideration to this phase of nutrition 
in connection with the practical feeding 
of domestic animals for animal produc- 
tion. 





ARMOUR GRAIN CO. CASE 
POSTPONED UNTIL FEBRUARY 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—The hearing which was to 
have been held yesterday by the supreme 
court of the District of Columbia in the 
injunction case of the Armour Grain Co., 
Chicago, against the Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration, has been postponed by 
stipulation until some time in February. 

Tueopore M. Knapren. 





IMPORTANCE OF MINERALS 
IN FEEDS IS EMPHASIZED 


Cuicaco, Inr.—C. Woolman, of the 
Hales & Hunter Co., in a recent bulletin 
to the trade discussed the importance of 
minerals in feeds. The bulletin read in 
part: 

“It is a recognized fact that in the or- 
dinary consumption of grains, feeds and 
concentrates only part of the nutritive 
value is available for assimilation by the 
animal. This waste is being increased 
each year with the depletion of the min- 
erals in the soil as the farms are run 
down. Chemical science has clearly dem- 
onstrated the necessity of these minerals, 
both organic and inorganic, to make a 
complete ration for a balanced animal 


feed, as digestion is purely chemical ac- 
tion; therefore, it is necessary to sup- 
ply from an outside source the minerals 
that are required to complete the ration 
and make up for the deficiency in the 
grains. With the proper addition of 
minerals, both qualitative and quantita- 
tive, it is possible to obtain a far greater 
feed value from grains, feeds and con- 
centrates than has been possible hereto- 
fore.” 

Mr. Woolman said that mineral bal- 
anced mashes for poultry made for bet- 
ter health, improved appetite, increased 
vitality, better developed bone tissue, in- 
creased growth, quickened feather 
growth, decreased cannibalism, increased 
fertility and improved eggs and shells. 





NEW ORLEANS TAKES ACTION 
TO PREVENT WEEVIL DAMAGE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Colonel Marcel 
Garsaud, general manager of the New 
Orleans dock board, and J. D. Youman, 
traffic assistant for the board of com- 
missioners, port of New Orleans, were in 
Washington last week, where they ar- 
ranged for regular government inspec- 
tion of New Orleans’ docks, with certifi- 
cation of their freedom from any infes- 
tation which might affect flour. An ar- 
rangement was also made with the Fleet 
Corporation to have Shipping Board ves- 
sels loading flour to be inspected by the 
government and, in case flour insect in- 
festation is found on the carrier, to make 
the proper fumigation. Operators of for- 
eign lines, at a meeting in New Orleans, 
have decided to turn over the regular in- 
spection and fumigation of their vessels 
to the marine insurance companies. 





DEATH OF J. W. PEARSON 

New York, N. Y.—John W. Pearson, 
president of the Invisible Color Corpora- 
tion, widely known in baking trade cir- 
cles, dropped dead on Dec. 9. He had 
just entered the building at 124 White 
Street, where his office is located, when 
he collapsed. Mr. Pearson, who was 50 
years old, was well known in the allied 
trades. His geniality made him always 
a popular attendant at gatherings. Fu- 
neral services were held at Larchmont, 
Dec. 11. Interment was at Lexington, 
Ky. 





CONTINENTAL EARNINGS FOR YEAR 

New York, N. Y.—Earnings of the 
Continental Baking Corporation for the 
current year are estimated at approxi- 
mately $6,800,000. After dividends on 
the preferred stock, the balance will be 
equivalent to over $8 a share on the 291,- 
659 shares of $8 Class A stock. Profits 
for the year to Nov. 27, after all charges, 
were $5,938,342. 
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CONTINUED WAR ON 
BARBERRY IS URGED 


Conference for Prevention of Grain Rust 
Asks State Agricultural Departments to 
Wage Permanent Campaigns 


The fifth annual meeting of the Con- 
ference for the Prevention of Grain 
Rust, which was held at University 
Farm, St. Paul, last week, reaffirmed its 
confidence in barberry eradication as the 
most feasible solution of the problem of 
black stem rust,. and called upon re- 
sponsible officials of the state depart- 
ments of agriculture to give their earnest 
thought to the formulation of perma- 
nent programs for the ultimate elimina- 
tion of the common barberry. This step 
was considered necessary for the reason 
that, upon completion of the present fed- 
eral barberry eradication survey, the 
major support of the field work will be 
withdrawn by the national government. 
The conference expressed, in its resolu- 
tions, the opinion that the north central 
states would find it advisable to continue 
field forces for finding and eradicating 
the common barberry bushes that re- 
main, and especially for preventing the 
increase of barberries by seeds and 
sprouts. Thirteen central and western 
states were represented at the confer- 
ence. The work and findings of the 
group are summarized in the following 
excerpts from the resolutions: 

“Prosecution of the campaign for the 
control of black stem rust of small grains 
through the eradication of the common 
barberry bush, which is now in progress 
under the direction of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in co-opera- 
tion with the state departments of agri- 
culture, agricultural colleges, experiment 
stations, farmers’ organizations, private 
interests and the Conference for the Pre- 
vention of Grain Rust, has again brought 
to light valuable and additional evidence 
supporting the scientific demonstration 
of the connection between black stem 
rust and the common barberry bush. The 
progress of the barberry eradication 
campaign has demonstrated that losses 
by rust within the eradication area have 
decreased with the increase of the eradi- 
cation of barberry. Control of black 
stem rust by barberry eradication east 
of the Mississippi River has shown 
marked and positive results, and in the 
area west of the Mississippi River posi- 
tive though less marked results.” 

“Reports made to the conference indi- 
cate that there are still a sufficient num- 
ber of common barberries remaining in 
the north central states to account for 
future serious rust losses when weather 
conditions favor the spread and develop- 
ment of infection.” 

“This conference gives its hearty ap- 
proval to the educational program of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in a campaign of public education 
in the elementary, secondary, normal, 
and other schools of the various states, 
with the co-operation and guidance of 
superintendents and teachers of such 
schools, to the end that all young people 
may learn to know the common barberry 
bush and its part in the spread of black 
stem rust of grains. Approval is also 
given to the excellent work of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the several state agricultural experiment 
stations in the experiments and investiga- 
tions in the breeding of rust resistant 
varieties of wheat and other grains, and 
in all fields which give promise of as- 
sistance in the fight against black stem 
rust of grains.” 

The current federal appropriation for 
the barberry eradication campaign car- 
ries $375,000 for the fiscal year 1925-26, 
and provides that of this sum $75,000 
shall be available only when matched by 
an equal amount from the states and pri- 
vate organizations. The conference 
therefore urges state legislatures again 
to do their part by appropriating the 
funds necessary to provide the essential 
co-operation required by the federal gov- 
ernment. 


FLOUR SOLD TO NAVY 

The Commander Flour Co., Philadel- 

phia, last week sold 2,000,000 Ibs flour to 

the United States navy. This company 

sells flour to many government institu- 
tions in and about Washington. 
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$200,000 DAMAGE TO 
ATLAS FLOUR MILLS 


Building Formerly Used by Bernhard Stern 
& Sons, Inc., at Milwaukee, Is Scene 
of Spectacular Fire 


Mu.wavxer, W1s.—In one of the most 
spectacular and dangerous fires in the 
history of Milwaukee, the interior of the 
old Atlas Flour Mills plant at Cherry 
and Commerce streets and the Milwau- 
kee River was destroyed late on Dec. 
10, causing a loss estimated at over 
$200,000. The mill, owned by Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., ceased operations 
July 1 because of the desire of Walter 
Stern, president and principal owner, to 
retire. Thé plant was placed on the 
market, but later the equipment and ma- 
chinery were sold to the Rissman Wreck- 
ing Co., and the building was being re- 
modeled into a warehouse or light manu- 
facturing plant. Practically all equip- 
ment, save that on the first floor, had 
been removed. 

The fire was discovered on the fourth 
floor about 3:15 p.m. Fourteen engines, 
six trucks, three fire boats and several 
water towers responded to four alarms, 
and streams were still playing on the 
ruins 30 hours after the fire began. Just 
across the street is the old plant of John 
B. A. Kern & Sons, retired milling con- 
cern, and behind the Kern mills the large 
cereal mills of the Mapl-Flake Mills, 
Inc., the eat cereal plant of the Armour 
Grain Co. These escaped damage. 

The Armour interésts leased the con- 
crete tank storage of the Atlas mills a 
short time ago, and these contained 470,- 
000 bus oats. The grain is believed to 
have been saved, although affected by 
heat. The workhouse of the elevator was 
destroyed with the mill. 

The original Atlas Mill was built in 
1877, and increased in size several times 
until it had a capacity of 500,000 bbls 
annually, when operations ceased. At 
one time 18 flour mills were operating in 
the district centering at Cherry and Com- 
merce streets and the Milwaukee road 
tracks. 

The Cahill-Barkow Flour Co., succes- 
sor to the Atlas Flour Mills business and 
brands, suffered but little as the result 
of the fire. The offices are situated at 315 
Court Street, Milwaukee, more than a 
block distant from the mill. Patrons 
were advised through newspapers on 
Dec. 12 that “The distribution of our 
product is only temporarily interfered 
with by the recent fire at our plant. We 
will be in a position to resume deliveries 
in a few days.” 





DEARTH OF SPACE FEARED 
IN CANADIAN ELEVATORS 


Winnireec, Man.—E. A. Ursell, statis- 
tician of the board of grain commission- 
ers for Canada, in his report on the crop 
movement, just issued, points out that 
bad weather greatly hampered the move- 
ment, causing congestion at the Head of 
the Lakes. Stocks in store at Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur are much larger 
than usual at this time of the year. Un- 
less a considerable volume of tonnage is 
available to augment the elevator capac- 
ity, the problems arising out of the ne- 
cessity for immediate drying of the large 
volume of damp and tough grain will be 
greatly increased. Driers are working 
continuously, but storage space after the 
treatment is imperative. 





NEW YORK EXCHANGE SEEKS 
MEMBERS’ VIEWS ON REALTY 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Members of the 
New York Produce Exchange last week 
received a questionnaire sent out in or- 
der that the board of managers might 
ascertain the prevailing views before un- 
dertaking a thorough examination and 
consideration of such proposals as are 
now before the special realty committee. 

The questionnaire follows (the answer, 
yes or no, is requested): Do you favor 
sale by the exchange of its real estate 
holdings, provided they can, in the opin- 
ion of the board of managers, be sold 
at a price to cover the existing mort- 
gages and loans for which the exchange 
is obligated, payment of federal income 
taxes on profits resulting from the sale, 
provision for a self-supporting exchange 
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office building, with adequate facilities 
not less than those now enjoyed, and 
provision for refunding the gratuity 
fund? 

Accompanying the questionnaire was a 
memorandum of correspondence between 
W. C. Rossman, secretary of the ex- 
change, and J. Barstow Smull, chairman 
of the realty committee. This includes 
a request by the board in June that the 
special realty committee report wheth- 
er it is in favor of actively going into 
the alg eg of ‘selling, and ‘the reply 
of the special committee on July 20, a 
month later, recommending a sale if it 
could be effected at a price to cover the 
full needs of the exchange. 

It is understood that members gen- 
erally recognize the need for modern 
offices and quarters for the exchange, 
and in view of the valuable site there 
is considerable interest in real estate cir- 
cles as to the plans for the future. 





RICE GRADING SCHOOLS 
In co-operation with extension leaders 
in the southern states, rice grading 
schools have been conducted in the prin- 
cipal rice centers of Arkansas and Lou- 
isiana. At these schools grading demon- 


strations were made, and moving pic- 
tures and lantern slide lectures pertain- 
ing to rice grading and to improved 
methods of handling rice were given. 
As a result, the Arkansas Co-operative 
Rice Growers’ Association installed a 
complete rice inspection laboratory, and 
several rice mills installed new testing 
equipment. 

A mechanical contrivance, known com- 
mercially as the Smith shelling device, 
for removing the hulls from samples of 
rough rice for testing and grading pur- 
poses has been perfected. By its use it 
is now possible to determine the millin 
yields and qualities of rough rice, an 
also the percentage amounts of red rice 
and damaged and chalky kernels in rough 
rice. This makes uniform and accurate 
grading of rough rice possible. The de- 
vice is in regular use for commercial in- 
spection purposes by one of the principal 
rice growers’ co-operative associations. 





According to figures compiled in the 
Commerce Yearbook, the increase in the 
value of sales of grocery chain stores in 
1925 was nearly 25 per cent greater than 
in 1924, and the number of stores was 
increased by one fifth. 








The Meat Packers’ Drive for a Larger Share 
of the Consumer’s Dollar 


HE current number of the American 

Restaurant contains what is adver- 

tised to be the first of a series of 
articles on the general subject of “Sell- 
ing Food by Science,” furnished by the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
Chicago. The articles, states the editor 
of the restaurant publication, propose a 
sales plan whereby restaurant operators 
can offer balanced meals while pushing 
the sale of fouds that they are anxious 
to sell, by calling attention to the spe- 
cial health giving properties of these 
foods. Unhappily, there is in the pages 
of the American Restaurant in which the 
first of the meat appeals is printed no 
similar enterprising appeal on the part 
of either the milling or baking industries 
for the use of wheat bread. Some of the 
meat packers’ suggestions to the restau- 
rant people as to how the nutritional 
merits of meat foods may be drilled into 
customers follow: 

Why You Should Eat Protein Foods,— 
Protein, which is an important food ele- 
ment, must be given to the growing child 
to insure proper growth, and to the 
grown person for proper repair and 
good health. Some proteins are much 
better for this purpose than others. An- 
imal proteins, which are found in meat, 
milk, fish, cheese, and eggs, are much 
better than vegetable proteins, and are 
necessary to make the proteins of ce- 
reals and vegetables adequate for our 
needs. The chief claim of the leaner 


meats for a place in our diet is on ac- 
count of the valuable proteins they sup- 
ply. The leaner meats furnish energy in 
modest amounts; the fatter meats are 
very rich sources of energy or calories. 
The very fat meats are among the rich- 
est of energy foods. The calories in- 
crease as the fat content increases. 

The Importance of . Vitamins.—Vita- 
mins are substances concerning which not 
very much is known. It is known, how- 
ever, that we must take them in our food 
if we are to grow and be healthy. Lean 
meat furnishes small amounts of most of 
the vitamins. Fatter meat is rather rich 
in the fat soluble vitamins, and the liv- 
ers, kidneys and hearts are fairly rich in 
all of the known vitamins. Green leafy 
vegetables, fresh fruits, butter and milk 
are especially rich in most of the essen- 
tial vitamins. We should learn to eat 
more of these very valuable foods. 

Minerals in the Diet.—Mineral matter 
is needed to build good bones and insure 
good health and proper working of all 
of our organs. Meats, especially the 
leaner meats, and liver, heart, kidneys, 
and sweetbreads, give good amounts of 
mineral matter. Two of the necessary 
mineral elements are furnished in good 
quantities. Iron and phosphorus are es- 
pecially plentiful in meat, but the cal- 
cium, or lime, content is low. It is ad- 
visable to use milk, spinach, eggs, or 
other rich lime food to make up this 
lack. 











The Atlas Flour Mills Fire at Milwaukee 
—Milwaukee Sentinel Photograph 
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AIRY-FAIRY BROKERS 
FORM AN ASSOCIATION 


Countrywide Selling Organization Will Mar- 
ket Cake Flour to Be Manufactured by 
Commander-Larabee Corporation 


Mrinneapotis, Minn.—A conference of 
56 brokers, representing every state in 
the Union and practically every province 
in Canada, was held here Dec. 8-10, at 
the conclusion of which an announcement 
was made of the formation of an associa- 
tion, to be known as the Airy-Fairy Bro- 
kers. An executive committee was ap- 
pointed, of which Ward Goodloe, of St. 
Louis, was made chairman. Associated 
with him on this committee are Paul 
Kroehle, of Cleveland, and Chester S. 
Hogle, of Chicago. A different sales or- 
ganization name may be adopted later. 

The members of the organization are 
leaders in their lines in their respective 
communities, and all for years have spe- 
cialized in marketing cereals in pack- 
ages. For several months they have been 
negotiating with various milling concerns, 
looking toward the introduction on the 
American market of a new brand of 
cake flour, to be followed probably by 
cereals. 

Contracts finally were entered into be- 
tween the members of the association and 
the Commander-Larabee Corporation, of 
Minneapolis and Kansas City, of which 
Bb. B. Sheffield, of Minneapolis, is presi- 
dent. This corporation will proceed at 
once to equip its soft wheat mill at Clin- 
ton, Mo., for the manufacture of a cake 
flour, which will shortly appear on the 
market under the brand “Airy-Fairy.” 
Later, it is probable that some of the 
corporation’s milling units in the North- 
west may be converted into cereal plants. 

This is the first time in the history of 
the trade that a milling company has 
allied itself with a countrywide organiza- 
tion for merchandising purposes. Ap- 
parently, it is assured of a ready-made 
market for its product when it appears. 

Most of the brokers arrived in Minne- 
apolis by special train from Chicago. 
Moving pictures were taken of them on 
their arrival and at the Hotel Radisson, 
where the conference was held, and these 
were thrown on the screen at a dinner 
given by the milling company at the 
Minneapolis Club the evening of Dec. 10, 
at which B. B. Sheffield acted as toast- 
master. The speakers of the evening 
were William C. Edgar, former editor of 
The Northwestern Miller, and Arthur R. 
Rogers, an outstanding figure in the 
lumber business in the Northwest. 

Mr. Edgar, in his talk, traced the de- 
velopment in spring wheat milling, pay- 
ing particular attention to the part 
played by Mr. Sheffield from the time he 
started in a humble way at Faribault, 
Minn., until now, as head of a great 
combination of northwestern and south- 
western milling interests. 

Besides Mr. Sheffield’s associates in 
Minneapolis, those present at the confer- 
ence and dinner were Harry G. Randall, 
of Kansas City, vice president of the 
Commander-Larabee Corporation, and 
Ernest Mitchell, of the advertising firm, 
Mitchell-Faust Co., Chicago, which com- 
pany handled the advertising of a na- 
tionally known cake flour from its incep- 
tion until quite recently. 





GEORGIA ASSOCIATION ELECTS 

Atitanta, Ga.—H. G. Hastings, presi- 
dent of the H. G. Hastings Seed Co., 
Atlanta, mail order seed firm, and for- 
mer president of both the American Seed 
Trade Association and the Southern 
Seedsmen’s Association, was elected 
president of the Georgia Association at 
the annual meeting here last week. This 
is an organization of business men that 
has for several years interested itself in 
a wider program of crop diversification 
in Georgia. It has been largely instru- 
mental in getting more of the Georgia 
farmers to turn their attention to grain 
crops in preference to cotton. Mr. Has- 
tings declared that the death of cotton 
farming would result in Georgia within 
the next several years unless more im- 
proved planting methods were adopted, 
and wider crop diversification practiced. 
He particularly stressed the importance 
of the southern farmer growing grain 
crops. 
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JAPAN MILL MERGER 
PLAN ABRUPTLY ENDS 


Heads of Nisshin and Japan Fiour Mills 
Call Off Provisional Agreement Due to 
Difference of Opinion 


Toxyo, Japan, Nov. 13.—Cancellation 
of the merger plan between the Japan 
and Nisshin Flour Mills was announced 
just as suddenly as the original pro- 
posal. Negotiations for the merger had 
been progressing in secret for a month, 
when they were made public on Oct. 2, 
with the signing of a provisional agree- 
ment. On Oct. 26 the plan was rejected. 

The Japan mill had suspended the op- 
eration of plants capable of producing 
16,000 bbls daily since the signing of the 
provisional agreement, and had turned 
over details regarding purchasing of 
wheat and marketing of flour to the 
Nisshin interests. The latter announced 
that it would not sell flour at less than 
4.35 yen per sack. 

Late in October the price of flour 
shares dropped sharply, affected by ru- 
mors that the merger was about to break 
up. Brokers thought the reports had 
been circulated by manipulators, and 
were not worried. When it was discov- 
ered that the supposed shorts in the 
stock exchange were bona fide holders 
of Nisshin stock, others jumped on the 
market and. drove the issues of both com- 
panies down. 

The merger was in the hands of K. 
Netsu, a Tokyo business man. The orig- 
inal ratio for the merger favored the 
stock of Nisshin, due to its higher mar- 
ket value at that time. Even then, the 
Nisshin interests proved unwilling, com- 
plaining that the Japan Flour Mill had 
debts amounting to 25,000,000 yen, in- 
cluding debentures and accounts pay- 
able, and proposed that 4,000,000 yen in 
bills payable ought to be excluded from 
the listed assets, as there might be some 
bad debts among them. Opinions dif- 
fered on these points, and before the 
merger was submitted to the general 
meeting of shareholders on Oct. 26 the 
plans were canceled by Messrs. Iwasaki 
and Shoda, the respective presidents. 

M. Maruyama. 


CHASE BAG CO. CHAIRMAN 
DONATES MEMORIAL FUND 


Minneapouis, Minn.—James W. Fal- 
coner, chairman of the board of the 
Chase Bag Co., Minneapolis, has donated 
$25,000 toward the new home of the 
Woman’s Club of Minneapolis. The fund 
will be used to establish the Jessie M. 
Falconer memorial library. Mrs. Fal- 
coner, who died in 1925, was an active 
member of the club, and the gift is a 
memorial to her. 

Half of the sum will go for interior 
decorations and furnishings of the li- 
brary. The other half will become a 
trust fund, interest from which will be 
paid to the club at regular intervals for 
upkeep of the library. The room will 
be Italian in style, with light colored 
walnut paneling throughout. A mantel- 
piece at one end of the room will be of 
Winona travertine, and will have the in- 
scription, “Commemorating the gift of 
the library to the Woman’s Club by 
James W. Falconer, in memory of his 
wife.” 








QUARANTINE STUDIED BY 
BUFFALO CORN EXCHANGE 


Burrato, N. Y.—A general meeting of 
the Buffalo Corn Exchange was held on 
Dec. 10 in connection with the notice of 
federal quarantine No. 43 through the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture on account of the spread of the 
European corn borer. A committee was 
appointed, with J. J. Rammacher, of the 
Eastern Grain & Elevator Co., as chair- 
man, to develop all necessary informa- 
tion in connection with the quarantine. 





COPELAND FLOUR MILLS PROFITS 

Toronto, Ont.—For the year ended 
Aug. 31 the Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Midland, Ont., showed a net profit of 
$31,000. This compares with a loss of 
$40,000 in the previous year. Earnings 
for the first three months of the current 
year were slightly over $5,000 per month, 
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Dunnvvvr Institute, Minneapolis, has a number of students from for- 


eign countries enrolled in its courses each year. 


The class which will be 


graduated on Dec. 22 includes four such, one from Germany, one from Nor- 
way, one from Korea and one from Cuba. From left to right, as shown in the 
above picture, they are Theodore Dumig, Frankfort, Germany, interested in a 
large baking concern in that city, at present employed in the plant of the Ex- 
celsior Baking Co., Minneapolis; Einor Birkeli, Selje Nordfjord, Norway, 
whose father owns a shop in that country; Lark Doo Lee, Pyung Yang, Korea, 
who has a position in a large hotel awaiting him upon completion of his course; 
Jose Coto, Havana, the son of a large flour broker, studying the chemistry and 
baking qualities of flour, who will apply his knowledge to good advantage in 


his father’s business. 








or at the rate of $60,000 per annum. The 
company has $600,000 8 per cent pre- 
ferred stock outstanding, on which at 
present no dividends are being paid. 
Current production is at the rate of 1,250 
bbls per day, and the plant is operating 
full time. About 60 per cent of the 
company’s business is export. 





DESIGNATION OF TERMINALS 
BY FARMERS IS SUPPORTED 


Wiynirzcc, Man.—The Saskatchewan 
section of the United Farmers of Can- 
ada, in session at Saskatoon last week, 
went on record in support of the right 
of the farmer to designate the terminal 
destination of his grain. According to 
W. M. Thrasher, secretary, the organiza- 
tion intends taking up this question with 
the federal government and pressing its 
enactment as speedily as possible. The 
matter of the farmer’s right to consign 
his grain to a terminal of his own selec- 
tion was one of the amendments to the 
Canada grain act, asked at the last ses- 
sion of Parliament. 


FEED TRAFFIC COMMITTEE 

Kansas City, Mo—L. N. Conyers, 
traffic manager of the Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., has been named chairman of 
the Kansas City Mixed Feed Manufac- 
turers’ traffic committee for the next two 
years. R. H. Steinacker, traffic man- 
ager of the Tarkio Molasses Feed Co., is 
secretary, and F, H. Nesmith, of the 
Ralston Purina Co., treasurer. Members 
of the executive committee are S, T. 
Henson, Southard Feed & Milling Co., 
C. C. Ryan, Washburn Crosby Co., and 
S. T. Aitcheson, Ralston Purina Co. 








CORN STARCH PRODUCTION 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—An article re- 
cently published in Commerce Reports 


indicates that more than 70,000,000 bus 
American corn, or 16 per cent of that 
actually sold by the farmers of this 
country, is consumed every year by the 
starch industry of the United States. 
More than 800,000,000 lbs commercial 
corn starch are produced yearly in this 
country, and, in addition, approximately 
10,000,000 Ibs potato starch and 10,000,- 
000 Ibs other starch. The sale of corn 
starch abroad is increasing rapidly, and 
it is gradually displacing the potato 
product, especially in the textile, laun- 
dry and other industries, as well as for 
the manufacturing of glucose, and for 
feed purposes direct. 





RADIO PROGRAM SPONSORED 
BY SOFT WHEAT MILLERS 


NasHuvitte, Tenn.—The Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association put a concert on the 
air last week, including music, read- 
ings and a lecture. The lecture was by 
Miss Gladys Kimbrough, food specialist 
of the association, giving valuable gen- 


‘eral ideas about food and the high quali- 


ties of self-rising flour. The association 
will have radio programs weekly. 





TEXAS TO CONSIDER FOREIGN TRADE 

Oxtanoma Crtry, Oxia.—Texas millers 
will be represented at a conference to 
be held in Dallas, Jan. 11, for a discus- 
sion by experts of foreign trade for 
Texas manufacturers. The conference 
was called by Ernest L. Tutt, Houston, 
a district manager of the United States 
Bureau of Domestic and Foreign Com- 
merce. Some Texas manufacturers favor 
asking the government to provide Texas 
with a trade commission, such as has 
been assigned to California, to devote 
itself exclusively to the finding of for- 


eign markets for Texas products. 
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CHINESE BUYERS ARE 
REPORTED RECEPTIVE 


Need of Foreign Flour Is Felt in Tsingtao 
Market—Unfavorable Exchange May 
Reduce Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C.—There will be 
need of foreign flour in the Tsingtao 
market this winter, according to a re- 
port, dated Oct. 18, from the Ameri- 
can consul there. While the wheat har- 
vest was well above normal in that dis- 
trict, the area was too small to offset 
the unfavorable conditions in other parts 
of the province. It is reported that 
about 100,000 sacks flour in stock in a 
mill molded and became unsalable. The 
market is in a receptive state for outside 
supplies. 

On account of the poor harvest in 1925, 
imports of flour were very heavy in 1926, 
especially during the first six months, 
when about 379,850 bbls arrived. Of this 
some 88,500 were from the United 
States, 121,650 from Japan, and 169,700 
from Chinese sources. Since July 1, 
there has been a lull. Flour from new 
wheat has come upon the market, and 
exchange has gone against the importer. 
Between July 1 and Sept. 30, flour from 
all outside sources, including Chinese 
ports, fell to 54,400 bbls. Practically 
none came from America, and only 30,- 
900 bbls from Japan. 

Whether the natives can continue to 
buy foreign flour will depend to some 
extent upon exchange. Failing ability to 
purchase foreign flour, the natives, in 
the absence of adequate supplies from 
other sections of China, may be com- 
pelled to fall back upon kaoliang, as 
they did in 1925, when 120,746,600 Ibs 
of that cereal were brought in to take 
the place of the locally deficient wheat 
crop. 

Native wheat arriving at Shanghai is 
of better quality, and mills are estimat- 
ed to have three months’ stocks on hand, 
according to a cablegram, dated Nov. 
23, from Julean Arnold, commercial at- 
taché at Shanghai. Mills are operating 
at 20 per cent of capacity. American 
wheat, at the price quoted, is too high 
for that market. 

The Tientsin flour market is weak, on 
account of speculative sales of some 500,- 
000 bags. <A 900-bb!l mill at Wuish 
burned recently, but the production can 
be easily taken care of by other mills 
in that center and rebuilding is doubt- 
ful. Canton flour imports during Octo- 
ber were 12,400 bags American and 66,- 
400 bags Chinese. 





MILLER’S HAND CRUSHED 
AS CAR DOOR IS SLAMMED 


CartuaceE, Mo., Dec. 14.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—William B. Dunwoody, man- 
ager of the Brand-Dunwoody Milling 
Co., Joplin, had his left hand smashed 
in an automobile door at Springfield yes- 
terday. It is not certain whether or 
not amputation of one finger will be 
necessary. Mr. Dunwoody was driving 
from his summer home at Taneycomo, 
and stopped at the Eisenmayer mill. 
While he was assisting some friends in 
cleaning the windshield, the automobile 
door closed on his left hand. He con- 
tinued the drive to his home at Joplin, 
despite the accident. 





SALINA MILLER DIES AFTER 
CONVEYOR AMPUTATES LEG 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—M. W. Graham, miller, at 
the plant of the Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina, Kansas, died early this morning 
as a result of loss of blood resulting 
from amputation of his leg by a wheat 
conveyor into which he had accidentally 
stepped. 

H. E. Yanrtis. 





Large Acreage to Be Sown in California 

San Francisco, Cat.—An immerse 
acreage will be seed-d to wheat on the 
vast Tulare Lake bottom in central Cali- 
fornia this winter, more than there has 
been since the bumper year of 1928. 
The unprecedented early winter rains, 
three inches in five days, last week were 
unparalleled. Preparations are being 
made for the heavy planting of wheat 
and barley. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Spring wheat mills have experienced 
another quiet week, so far as new book- 
ings are coricerned. On only one day 
was there any interest evinced by buy- 
ers. The total new business booked 
probably did not exceed 25 per cent of 
capacity but, at that, it about equaled 
production. 

Northwestern mills generally are cred- 
ited with having more business on their 
books than at this date last year, but the 
absence of shipping directions is caus- 
ing considerable loss in operating time. 
More than the usual number of interior 
mills were idle on this account two or 
more days last week. Much of the busi- 
ness on mill books was contracted for 
at above present market levels, and buy- 
ers, unless they absolutely need fresh 
supplies, fight against furnishing direc- 
tions. Of-course the weakness in wheat 
is also a deterrent factor. 

While the present ‘situation is some- 
what discouraging, millers are hopeful 
that, when the holidays are over and 
stock taking is finished, supplies will be 
so light that heavier running will be es- 
sential. Probably before the mills are 
in need of more business, buying will 
have set in again. 

Clears are beginning to show signs of 
weakness. They have been comparative- 
ly high all year, but some companies 
have about caught up with their orders 
and are shading prices in an endeavor to 
attract new business. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Dec. 14 Year ago 

SE Sandon 800.0 0.6 $7.90@8.00 $9.15 @9.456 
Standard patent ..... 7.50@7.60 8.80@9.05 
Second patent ....... 7.30@7.45 8.60@8.75 
Fancy clear, jute*.... ....@7.00 7.95@8.15 
First clear, jute*..... 6.20@6.45 6.80@6.90 
Second clear, jute*... 5.00@5.10 4.25@5.20 
Whole wheat ........ 6.70@6.90 7.75 @8.00 
Graham, standard .... 6.835@6.45 7.65@7.75 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLINAS 


Macaroni manufacturers are continu- 
ing their policy of buying semolinas only 
as needed. Comparatively few on this 
crop have anticipated their needs, the 
majority contenting themselves by order- 
ing a car at a time or, where possible, 
buying shipments in transit. Now, with 
the holidays and inventory period ap- 
proaching, they are more than ever 
averse to buying. Sales, consequently, 
are below par, but prices are firm. No. 
2 semolina is held at 4%c lb, bulk, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, and No. 3 semolina and du- 
rum fancy patent at 4%c. 

In the week ending Dec. 11, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 60,594 
bbls durum products, compared with 59,- 
972 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 17 were in operation Dec. 14: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, Anchor, 
Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, E, F, G and 
rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 5-11 ....... 529,200 215,205 41 
Previous week .. 529,200 247,877 47 
WGP OSE cscrces 522,000 254,566 49 
Two years ago... 559,800 191,798 34 
Three years ago. 561,100 223,497 40 
Four years ago.. 561,100 291,585 61 
Five years ago... 646,000 222,485 41 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 2,110 bbls last week, 3,164 
in the previous week, 2,287 a year ago, 
and 11,640 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and two from 
lowa, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

DOG, Bese 2cscies 280,800 133,219 47 
Previous week .. 389,340 225,250 58 
VWOOF BI, taccvcs 424,890 268,774 63 
Two years ago... 424,890 254,907 60 
Three years ago. 329,400 184,375 56 
Four years ago.. 340,740 209,093 61 
Five years ago... 421,890 187,226 43 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Nov. 13 62 68,990 225,545 286,197 2,745 1,581 
Nov. 20 62 68,990 250,611 292,763 65,129 2,040 
Nov. 27 55 63,690 213,991 258,507 1,536 1,381 
Dec. 59 64,890 225,250 265,646 1,873 5612 
Dec. 11 41 46,800 133,219 180,991 2,244 357 


= 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1 to 
Dec. 11, 1926, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted): 


c—Output—7 --Exports— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ... 3,780 4,483 44 30 
et. POM cossce 187 185 eee eee 
Duluth-Superior 342 409 re eos 
GURMEES cciiase 3,384 4,296 60 34 


NEW MILL EQUIPMENT FORECAST 
The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, which has been testing two new 
machines under varying conditions dur- 
ing the last year, is understood to have 
perfected them and will place them on 
the market early next year. They are 
said to be as radical departures from 
the old type of milling equipment as was 
the Carter disc separator, which revo- 
lutionized grain cleaning. 


OCCIDENT BRANCH MANAGERS MEET 


The branch office managers of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. are in Minneapo- 
lis this week for their annual sales ‘con- 
ference. On Dec. 16 the company will 
give a dinner at the Minneapolis Club to 
the Keystone Club, which is made up of 
the key men in the various departments 
in the home and branch offices. 

The outside men present are: W. M. 
Ballinger, general traveling salesman in 
Iowa; E. E. Howe, who occupies the 
same position in Illinois; William Beebe, 
manager Boston office; H. F. Freeman, 
New York office; C. R. Troutner, Phila- 
delphia; R. M. Helm, Pittsburgh; M. F. 
Mulroy, manager Buffalo plant. 


NOTES 


A. L. Hale, manager of the Command- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis, is in the 
East. 

William Whitney, operative miller, 
Park Rapids, is now working in the mill 
at Fairfax, Minn. 

J. A. Lenhardt, who represents the 
Minneapolis Milling Co. in New York 
City, visited the mill office last week. 

The big mill elevator at Sleepy Eye, 
Minn., long idle, has been leased by the 
Cargill interests, Minneapolis, for oats 
storage. 

Guy A. Thomas, of Minneapolis, visit- 
ed in Denver last week with J. K. Mul- 
len, head of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. 

This department has several calls for 
salesmen in Pennsylvania territory. One 
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company would prefer men with western 
experience. 

C. A. Weaver, of the Weaver Co., Min- 
neapolis, and president of the Canadian 
Novadel Co., Ltd., returned Dec. 10 from 
a trip to eastern Canada. 

Roy P. Purchase, manager of the Com- 
mander Flour Co., Philadelphia, is plan- 
ning to spend the holidays with his fam- 
ily in Cuba, returning Jan. 3. 

Reynier Van Evera, head of the Rey- 
nier Van Evera Co., Kansas City, New 
York and Los Angeles, was in Minne- 
apolis last week, calling on his mill con- 
nections. 

C. W. Fairchild, formerly Florida rep- 
resentative of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., was recently transferred to Minne- 
apolis and placed in charge of sales in 
the central states. 

The newly organized Northern Oats 
Co., Minneapolis, has taken over the plant 
formerly operated by the Price Food 
Products Co. This is being remodeled, 
and will be ready for operation early in 
1927. 

‘L. I. Ziegler, former milling engineer 
for the Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indian- 
apolis, is in Minneapolis, and *has*beenh 
retained by the International Milling 
Co. to plan and supervise the building of 
its proposed mill at Buffalo. 

Frank W. Emmons, for 26 years con- 
nected with the laboratory and bakery 
service department of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, last week sev- 
ered his connection with the company. 
His plans for the future are indefinite. 


GREAT FALLS 


Most bakers seem to have sufficient 
flour purchased to last them until after 
Jan. 1, and are not interested in present 
quotations. On Dec. 11, first patent was 
quoted at $7.70 bbl, standard patent 
$7.60, first clear $6.60, and second clear 
$3.95. 

* * 


Montana’s 1926 entries in the Interna- 
tional Grain and Hay Show, Chicago, 
brought home 110 awards, the largest 
number ever won by any state or Cana- 
dian province in the history of the in- 
ternational show. They included 50 per 
cent of the money offered in the small 
grain classes, making a new record in 
that respect, two world sweepstakes, two 
reserve championships, nine first places, 
14 seconds and 11 thirds. 

Watrter F. Bairran. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Demand for flour is very slow. Buy- 
ers are well stocked up. Not much 
change is looked for until after the holi- 
day season, The close of navigation 
found contracts pretty well cleaned up 
by the sailing of the last boats. Ship- 
ping instructions are coming in slowly. 
Clear continues scarce and in demand. 


December 15, 1926 


Mill prices on patent declined 20c last 
week. d 

The durum mill operated actively last 
week, getting out stuff to go on the last 
boats. New sales were light, and buy- 
ers are apparently well provided for with 
their stocks and flour in transit. Little 
change in market conditions is expected 
until present supplies are reduced. 

Quotations, Dec. 11, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


1926 1925 
First patent ......... $7.65@7.95 $9.25@9.50 
Second patent ........ 7.80@7.65 9.00@9.25 
First clear, jute...... 6.95@7.20 8.00@8.25 
Second clear, jute.... 5.90@6.15 7.00@7.75 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

TG DER Siccdccseedsv¥ectee Be 56 

Previous week ..........+. 32,280 87 

WO BOO. cccc ci vcvecentace 23,060 62 

Wwe POOCS. BHO: 20 vic cwesee 14,155 38 
NOTES 

One mill last week received and 


ground a fair volume of corn. 

One mill was closed down half of last 
week, due to a lack of shipping orders. 

The Continental Grain Co. of Dela- 
ware has been admitted to corporation 
membership in the Duluth Board of 
Trade. L. B. Cusick is its Duluth rep- 
resentative. 

A total of 1,593,260 bbls flour was re: 
ported passing east through the Soo 
Canal during November. Grain traffic 
reached 80,035,730 bus, of which 63,388,- 
553 were wheat. 

Stocks of grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators on Dec. 11 were 21,814,000 bus, 
about the amount they will carry into 
winter. This is about 3,000,000 bus more 
than the carry-over a year ago. No fear 
of congestion before spring is enter- 
tained. At the opening of navigation, 
last spring, there were 31,000,000 bus 
here, and since then about 1,800,000 bus 
have been added to the storage capacity. 

F. G. Caruson. 





RETAIL GROCERS TO HOLD 
1927 CONVENTION AT OMAHA 


The semiannual conference of the 
board of directors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers closed its three- 
day executive session in Kansas City on 
Dec. 8, after selectiing Omaha as the 
city for holding its thirtieth annual con- 
vention in June, 1927. 

The resignation of H. C. Balsiger as 
secretary-manager was accepted. His 
resignation becomes effective on Jan. 1. 
Mr. Balsiger leaves the association to be- 
come associated with the Schulze Baking 
Co. in Kansas City. C. H. Janssen, sec- 
retary of the St. Paul Retail Grocers’ 
Association, has been chosen as Mr. Bal- 
siger’s successor. 





Nashville.—Shippers report light trade 
in oats, with prices firm. Quotations, 
Dec. 11: No. 3 white, 544%4c bu; No. 4 
white, 5214, c. . 





The Gould terminal in Minneapolis recently was purchased by the Froed- 


tert Grain & Malting Co. 
Winona and Milwaukee. 
company. 


The company operates elevators at Red Wing, 
Malcolm Grant is the Minneapolis manager of the 
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KANSAS CITY 


New flour business is coming to south- 
western mills in small volume. Average 
sales of all mills are below 50 per cent 
of capacity, and many last week did not 
sell more than 25. This declining inter- 
est is not unusual for December; conse- 
quently, millers are more inclined to wor- 
ry over specifications on old contracts 
than new orders. Prices remain fairly 
steady. 

Bakers Inactive—In_ scattered in- 
stances small or moderate orders are be- 
ing placed by bakers, but as a class they 
are not active. Reports indicate that 
they generally have enough flour on hand 
to last them several weeks. In fact, re- 
quests have been received in several cases 
to postpone the shipment of present con- 
tracts until after inventory time. None 
of the larger buyers are in the market. 

Jobbing Trade Quiet.—Much the same 
situation exists among distributors as 
among bakers. Split car and single car 
lot buyers are making rather consistent 
purchases for near-by delivery. The 
larger jobbers apparently are well sup- 
plied, and some of them are asking mill- 
ers to hold back shipments. 

Export Business Small.—The ap- 
proaching holidays are exerting an in- 
creasing influence over export business. 
Few sales are being made to Europe, 
and interest there is diminishing. In 
Latin America the same tendency is no- 
ticeable, although not to so great an 
extent. A 5c reduction in ocean freight 
rates last week failed to stimulate de- 
mand, 

Shipping Instructions Fair.—Produc- 
tion of flour, both in Kansas City and 
the interior Southwest, continues well 
above that of a year ago, and is also 
substantially higher than the five- or 10- 
year average for early December. De- 
spite this, complaint concerning shipping 
instructions is general among millers. 
The reason for this probably lies in the 
fact that the amount of flour booked by 
southwestern mills since July 1 is ab- 
normally large. In relation to these 
large bookings, the flow of specifications 
appears inadequate, but in number of 
barrels produced the Southwest has sel- 
dom, if ever, reached the present levels 
over such a sustained period in Novem- 
ber and December. 

Clears.—Narrow demand exists for 
clears, and small accumulations are be- 
ginning to appear. Current foreign de- 
mand is mostly for cut straight or ex- 
port patent, while domestic users show 
little interest in offerings. Mills, on the 
other hand, are not pressing offerings. 

Prices.—Quotations, Dec. 11, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.25@7.80 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.75@7.20; 
straight, $6.50@6.80; first clear, $5.50@ 
5.85; second clear, $4.80@5.10; low grade, 
$4.50@4.75. 

Production.—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 70 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dee. B84 csisicn 360,660 253,843 70 
Previous week .. 360,660 252,294 70 
Year ago ....... 372,960 187,859 50 
Two years ago... 367,710 242,750 66 
Five-year average (same week).... 60 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 69 

KANSAS CITY 

DoW Bel: voce cen 175,500 157,547 89 
Previous week .. 175,500 158,996 90 
YORE. OBO .o0000% 151,500 114,671 76 
Two years ago... 148,500 112,944 76 
Five-year average (same week).... 77 


Ten-year average (same week)..... 79 


SOD ar oF 








WICHITA 
Wes. SeBB-.0caces 62,400 41,102 65 
Previous week .. 62,400 48,665 78 
Year ago ....... 65,700 26,863 40 
Two years ago... 65,700 41,954 63 
ST. JOSEPH 
Dec. 5-11 ....... 47,400 29,205 61 
Previous week .. 47,400 38,565 81 
Year ago ....... 47,400 37,402 78 
Two years ago... 47,400 38,116 80 
SALINA 
Dec. GS-11 ...00% 37,800 24,600 65 
Previous week .. 37,800 29,339 17 
Tee? GMO sewseces 45,000 27,165 60 
Two years ago... 46,200 27,528 59 
ATCHISON 
Dec. 5-11 ....... 29,700 25,611 86 
Previous week .. 29,700 27,516 92 
FOROS ABO occcscs 29,400 22,805 17 
OMAHA 
Dec, 6-11 .....2% 27,300 20,219 74 
Previous week .. 27,300 20,577 75 
VOOP GHO occesce 27,300 21,505 78 
Two years ago... 27,300 24,958 91 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


DOG, Gedd .ccccccccccscssnecvscvcccseve 38 
Previous WOOK nc cccsccscccsccsvesssces 43 
ee ar 6 no oo ob 66 0454 SO SR0 860 48S 29 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 9 fair, and 51 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
14,674 bbls last week, 21,287 in the pre- 
vious week, 6,430 a year ago, and 24,230 
two years ago. 

NOTES 

J. W. West, treasurer of the Rosedale 
Milling Co., Kansas City, has returned 
from a six weeks’ trip through the East 
and South. 

Otis B. Durbin, of the purchasing de- 
partment of the Purity Bakeries Corpo- 
ration, Chicago, plans to spend the 
Christmas and New Year’s holidays in 
Kansas City. 

F. I. Hicks, of the export department 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, has returned from a two 
months’ trip through the West Indies 
and Central America. 

P. Walther, formerly associated with 
K. Hofman, flour importer, Amsterdam, 
is visiting in Kansas City. He plans to 
form a connection with the export de- 
partment of some southwestern mill, and 
remain in the United States permanently. 

Otto Bresky, president of the Sea- 
board Flour Corporation, Boston, and 
vice president of the yay | Milling 
Co., Kansas City, visited here last week. 
He attended the annual meeting of the 
latter company, at which all officers and 
directors were re-elected. 

Grain storage capacity of the Kansas 
elevator at Kansas City, owned by the 
Chicago & Alton Railroad and leased to 
the Southwest Co-operative Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association, will be increased 1,000,- 
000 bus, making the total capacity of the 
house 2,000,000 bus. The elevator was 
erected last year. 

While current export business is of 
small volume, leading export millers in 
Kansas City claim that substantially 
more flour has moved abroad from the 
Southwest in the first six months of the 
present crop year than in all of the pre- 
ceding year. Estimates of the increase 
range from 30 to 300 per cent. 

Dr. M. J. Blish, chairman of the bak- 
ing committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, has called a 
meeting of the committee to be held in 
the week of Jan. 24 at‘the laboratory 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City. A number of men prominent in 
the trade have been invited to attend. 
Discussion will center chiefly around ex- 
perimental baking tests. 

Neither family nor bakery trade in 


Iowa is showing any activity, R. H. 
Montgomery, district sales manager for 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Kansas City, 
said on his return from a trip in that 
territory. Both classes are apparently 
using up old stocks without replacing 
them. A number of recent bank failures 
in that state have added to the difficulty 
of obtaining new business, and are also 
a handicap to shipping instructions. 


ATCHISON 


New flour business is quiet. This is 
particularly true of export. Mills con- 
tinue on a full-time basis, but are having 
difficulty in maintaining operations at 
this rate. Quotations, Dec. 11, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, Atchison: hard wheat short pat- 
ent $7.20@7.40 bbl, straight $6.90@7.10, 
first clear $5.70@6; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $6.90@7.10, straight $6.60@6.80, first 
clear $5.70@6. 

NOTES 

The Blair Milling Co. has completed a 
third warehouse track, put in to expedite 
loading. 

E. B. Hackney, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Blair Milling Co., will go to 
Texas during the Christmas holidays on 
a hunting trip. 

Page Lehman, son of M. A. Lehman, 
general superintendent for the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., is now employed in the 
local plant of that company, learning the 
milling business. 


SALINA 


A fair flour business is reported, or- 
ders in most cases being for prompt 
shipment. Shipping instructions are 
fairly good. Prices continue steady. 
Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, Dec. 9: short patent, $7.50@8 bbl; 
95 per cent, $7.20@7.40; straight grade, 
$7.10@7.30. 

NOTES 

Paul Bailey, of the John Hayes Grain 
Co., was married last week to Miss Erma 
Lefringhouse, Colby. 

A 4-inch snow fell over western Kan- 
sas on Dec. 8, covering counties where 
seed wheat was furnished this year. In 
some portions wheat had sprouted, but 
was not yet up. 

A farm bureau has been formed in 
Saline County, with H. Umberger, dean 
of the extension division of Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
and A. F. Turner, Manhattan, assisting 
in its organization. A farm agent will 
be employed. 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour trade is quiet, with new business 
and shipping directions equally difficult 
to get. No indication of improvement is 
seen by mills, which are preparing to 
further curtail operations and make mi- 
nor repairs while waiting for expected 
improvement in 1927. Some _ bookings 
from abroad were reported last week, 
the first for some time. A small amount 
of clear flour was sold to the domestic 
trade. Quotations, Dec. 11, basis cotton 
98’s, Kansas City: short patent, $7.40@ 
7.70 bbl; straight, $7@7.20; first clear, 
$5.95@6.40. 

NOTES 

Wheat receipts are more liberal, due 
to satisfactory prices. Arrivals last 
week totaled 393 cars. 

T. E. Higley, assistant sales manager 
for the William Kelly Milling Co., is call- 
ing on the trade in southeastern Kansas 
and Missouri. 

New wheat prospects are fully equal 
to those of a year ago in southwestern 
Kansas, according to Fred Wolf, man- 
ager of the Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, 
Kansas, who was in Hutchinson last 
week. 

O. M. Bethincourt, until recently en- 
gaged in the flour business at Mexico 
City, has arrived to take charge of the 
export department of the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co. He was with this firm 
about six years ago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Dullness pervaded the milling business 
in Oklahoma during the first half of De- 
cember. There were occasional spurts, 
but, on the whole, the trade bought a 
minimum of flour and feed. This is re- 
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flected through the grain trade, as it re- 
ports mills virtually out of the market. 
Bad weather and the near approach of 
the holidays adversely affect business. On 
Dec. 11, hard wheat short patent flour 
was quoted at $8@8.10 bbl, and soft 
wheat at $8.20@8.30. 


NOTES 

Werner Wilkens, formerly associated 
with the Liberty Flour Mills Co., San 
Antonio, Texas, died recently at his 
home in Fort Worth, aged 54. He had 
been a grain dealer in Fort Worth for 
several years. 

A bond issue of $1,500,000 is to be util- 
ized at Houston, Texas, for port im- 
ng hay eee Grain elevator storage is 
to be increased, two wharves are to be 
constructed, and railroad facilities along 
the channel will be we pean ided. 


WICHITA 


Demand for flour continues quiet, fall- 
ing below that of last week. Shipping 
directions are coming in slowly. Mills 
are running at 75 per cent of capacity. 
Sales for export are still light, with 
none to Europe or South America, and 
only occasional ones to the West Indies. 

Prices, basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas 
City, Dec. 10: short patent, $8.10 bbl; 
straight, $7.60; clears, $6.60. 

Fair receipts of wheat met with an 
indifferent demand, practically all buy- 
ing being by near-by mills. 


NOTES 

David S. Jackman, treasurer of the 
Kansas Milling Co., is in Oklahoma this 
week, hunting quail. 

The pouring of the concrete in the 
foundations of the Red Star Milling 
Co.’s new grain storage bins has been 
completed. 

John E. Novak, export manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., has sailed for 
home from Europe aboard the Beren- 
garia. He has been making a tour of 
important European markets for the 
company. 

The Red Star Milling Co. has in- 
stalled a poultry service department un- 
der the direction of J. I. Lewis, a poul- 
try fancier widely known as a judge at 
national poultry shows. He will devote 
his time to giving advice and help to 
poultry raisers in the territory covered 
by the Red Star Milling Co., particularly 
in connection with poultry feeds. 

W. J. Colemen, manager of the grain 
department of the Red Star Milling Co., 
took an automobile trip through central 
Kansas last week, visiting mills in that 
territory. He found wheat in fine condi- 
tion for the winter, with an abundance 
of moisture throughout the entire terri- 
tory covered. 


NEBRASKA 


There was considerable activity in 
wholesale flour buying last week. Quo- 
tations to the eastern buyers were high- 
er, and trading was on a more substantial 
scale. Commitments ranged from 40 to 
100 per cent of mills’ capacity. Overdue 
flour contracts are beginning to worry 
Nebraska millers. Shipping directions 
have been falling off considerably in the 
past two weeks, although new bookings 
have been heavier than usual. 

Leieu Leswie. 





MILL LEASE RENEWAL SOUGHT 





tion is pending before state authorities, 
made by the Pioneer Mills Co., Guthrie, 
to renew its lease contract with the state, 
which expires soon, on the Guthrie plants 
of the Gresham Flour Mills Corporation 
and the Sun Grain & Export Co. These 
properties, which went into receivership, 
are in possession of the banking depart- 
ment of the state. The attorney general 
has ruled that taxes against them may 
not be reduced. The Pioneer company 
has sought a reduction. The taxes are 
based on a valuation of $230,000. 





MISBILLING BRINGS INDICTMENT 

The federal grand jury, Waco, Texas, 
recently returned an indictment against 
William W. Early, of the Early Grain 
& Seed Co., covering alleged misbilling 
of carload shipments of corn, same be- 
ing a violation of the interstate com- 
merce act. 
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ST. LOUIS 


New business was quiet last week, but 
shipping directions were active, and mills 
believe old bookings will be well cleared 
up by Jan. 1, which will force buyers 
into the market, regardless of the action 
of wheat. 

Soft Wheat Flouwr.—Shipping instruc- 
tions from the South were satisfactory 
last week, but new business was light. 
Stocks are lower than usual in that ter- 
ritory for this time of the year, and mill- 
ers anticipate improved demand within 
the next month, 

Hard Wheat Flouwr.—Demand in the 
city was fair last week, but country buy- 
ers were inactive, except in furnishing 
shipping instructions. Bakers will likely 
have to do some buying shortly on ac- 
count of depleted stocks. 

Export Trade.—Exporters and Euro- 
pean buyers are still apart in their ideas 
of price, but the favorable turn in the 
shipping situation lends hope that busi- 
ness will improve after Jan. 1. South 
American buyers still are operating from 
hand to mouth, 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Dec. 11: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.75@7.25, straight $6@6.50, first 
clear $5.60@6; hard winter short patent 
$7@7.40, straight $6.30@6.70, first clear 
$5.60@6; spring first patent $7.30@7.80, 
standard patent $6.90@7.40, first clear 
$6.40@6.80. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Qutput of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Dec. Beil wcccccccssscveovse BB,600 45 
Previous week ........... 27,600 43 
1, 2. Weeererrrerrr: titi 26,600 41 
Two years ago ........... 26,600 41 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BO BeGE ccccccccttccesces Bane 58 
Previous week ............52,100 60 
Me TD ob cess edccccescns 44,000 51 
Two years ago ........... 38,400 44 


EXCHANGE ADOPTS NEW RULES 


Members of the Merchants’ Exchange 
adopted a complete revision of the rules 
of the organization last week, with two 
exceptions. A rule providing that track 
deliveries could be made only during the 
last six business days of the delivery 
month, except in times of emergency, 
and stipulating that delivery could be 
made only in original cars, making grain 
loaded out of elevators unavailable for 
track delivery, was defeated. The other 
defeated revision had to do with insur- 
ance. 

NOTES 

H. W. Winkler, chemist for the Hall 
Milling Co., was married last week. 

Irving H. Heller, St. Louis freight 
forwarder, was in New York City on 
business last week. 

The membership of John P. Burke in 
the Merchants’ Exchange has been post- 
ed for sale and cancellation. 

Charles Nelson Whitehead, president 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railway, 
died in St. Louis last week, aged 48, 

O. J. Meredith, manager of the eastern 
department for the MacX Feed Milling 
Co., Clinton, Iowa, was in this market 
last week, 

The annual meeting of the Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association will be held in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in February, according to 
Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary. 

P. Val Kolb, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Provident Chemical 
Works, St. Louis, will go by motor ‘to 
Birmingham, Ala., for the holidays. 

Paul H. Burg, of the Annan-Burg 
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Grain & Milling Co., has been re-elected 
secretary-treasurer of the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

In the last 12 years the acreage plant- 
ed to rice in Missouri has increased ap- 
proximately 10,000 acres, and the total 
yield in the state this year is estimated 
at 620,000 bus. 

Approximately 800 people attended the 
annual dinner of the St. Louis Traffic 
Club at the Statler Hotel, Dec. 7. Pro- 
fessor E. A. Steiner, of the Grinnell 
(Iowa) College, was the principal speak- 
er. 

E. J. Paule is again operating the ele- 
vator and feed plant in South St. Louis, 
which was formerly leased by him to the 
Feed Marketing Co. The latter com- 
pany now has offices in the Railway Ex- 
change Building. 


In its fight for the removal of garlic 
from wheat, the Southern Illinois Mill- 
ers’ Association is holding a series of 
mass meetings in each town where a 
member of the association is located. 
Farmers and business men are invited to 
these meetings, where methods of remov- 
ing garlic are explained. J. L. Grigg, 
secretary of the association, recently de- 
clared that the organization is opposed 
to any weakening in the grades. 


MEMPHIS 


After a slight temporary improvement 
in demand, following the upturn in 
prices, flour business is back into a rut 
and the only selling is an occasional lot 
to those whose stocks are depleted. Re- 
actionary quotations have helped discour- 
age buying, although with continued slow 
collections and no improvement in the 
cotton situation, everybody is inclined to 
do as little as possible. During the re- 
cent brief buying spell, some bakers 
placed orders as far ahead as late spring 
and early summer. It is felt generally 
that, after Jan. 1, business will improve. 

Flour quotations, Dec. 11, basis 98's, 
f.o.b., Memphis, in car lots: soft winter 
short patent $7.90@8.40 bbl, standard 
patent $7.15@7.50; hard winter short 
patent $7.40@7.80, standard patent $7@ 
7.50; spring wheat short patent $8.40@ 
8.65, standard patent $7.70@8.25; west- 
ern soft patent, $7@7.25; semihard, 
$6.65; blended, 95 per cent patent, $7@ 
7.25. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 


A slight advance in quotations was 
given as the cause for a lull in the flour 
business last week. Stocks are low, but 
bakers apparently lack confidence in 
present prices. Europe continues out of 
line. Rates to the tropics have not been 
increased, and business in that quarter 
has been very good, with indications of 
a steady increase. 

Flour prices, Dec. 9: 


-—Winter—, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ...... $8.10 $7.35 $8.25 
95 per cent ....... 7.90 7.05 7.70 
100 per cent ...... 7.30 6.60 7.26 
SE: osae0e- 64s 205 7.15 6.35 6.85 
Pirat clear ....26. cone 6.10 6.30 
Second clear ...... sees 5.90 4.90 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

A total of 32,510 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through the port of 
New Orleans during the seven days end- 
ed Dec. 9, according to figures supplied 
by four of the leading steamship lines 
that serve Latin America, as follows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 1,000 bags; Tampico, 
300; Cienfuegos, 600; Puerto Cortez, 250; 
Bluefields, 250. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 2,000; Havana, 1,400; Panama 
City, 2,400. 

Munson Line: Cienfuegos, 650; Man- 


zanillo, 2,825; Santiago, 1,550; Guantan- 
amo, 250; Havana, 2,650. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 3,776; San- 
tiago, 750; Kingston, 1,125; Colon, 670; 
Puerto Colombia, 2,000; Tumaco, 757; 
Guayaquil, 1,122; Bocas del Toro, 150; 
Livingston, 50; Tela, 130; Panama City, 
200; Puerto Limon, 1,785; Puerto Bar- 
rios, 4,112; Belize, 440. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Dec. 9: 


Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ..... 150 Maracaibo ..... 360 
Arecibo ....... 375 Matanzas...... 1,395 
Avonmouth 2,000 Mayaguez ..... 225 
DDE 609404020 5 Nicuesa ....... 50 
PNEIED ce vo cbes 440 Nuevitas ...... 1,075 
OOO, axes owes C,.60)=. CRD séecevcens 2,400 
Bluefields ..... 250 Panama City .. 3,175 
Bocas del Toro...150 Paramaribo .... 950 
Bremen ....... 336  Pointe-Aa-Pitre. 1,900 
Buenaventura . 1,229 Ponce ......... 2,084 
Caibarien ...... 1,200 Port au Prince. , 850 
Cardenas ...... 1,125 Progreso ...... 950 
| Sere 518 Puerto Barrios. 9,114 
Cienfuegos .... 3,345 Pto. Colombia.. 2,319 
COUR cs cccctess 1,185 Puerto Cortez.. 255 
Copenhagen ... 1,200 Puerto Limon.. 1,785 
Cristobal ...... 125 Puerto Mexico... 299 
Fort de France. 1,100 Rio Grande ... 1,410 
Frontera ...... 355 Rotterdam ....10,306 
Guantanamo .. 262 Sagua la Grande 1,406 
Guayaquil ..... 3,136 San Jose ...... 1,100 
Hamburg ...... 100 San Juan ..... 4,040 
BEAVGRBR. sccccse 17,607 Santiago ...... ,408 
pT Ree 1,125 Santo Domingo. 375 
La Guayra .... 400 Santos ........ 10,540 
Laguna del SOO sitaves cae 160 

ae 62 Tumaco ....... 144 
Livingston ..... 60 Valparaiso ...... 50 
Manzanillo .... 2,825 Vera Cruz .... 3,750 


The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported elevator stocks, on Dec. 
9, as follows: wheat 871,000 bus, corn 
278,000, oats 23,000. 

Rice prices were steady and export de- 
mand fair, with additional shipping fa- 
cilities promising increasing shipments, 
thus helping to maintain prices as the 
supply is reduced, Trading was slow in 


the city. The following figures were 
posted, Dec. 9, at the Board of Trade: 
Rough Clean 
Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Dec. 9 .......... 328,972 482,232 
Same period, 1925 ........ 444,235 236,863 
Sales— 
Season to Dec. 9 ......... 66,896 234,682 
Same period, 1925 ........ 68,036 252,111 


NOTES 
J. K. Butts, of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
St. Louis, spent the week calling on the 
New Orleans trade. 
Harry Lawler is calling on the bakery 
trade in parts of Louisiana and Texas in 
the interests of the Orleans Flour Co. 


H. X. Kelly and L. B. Pate have been 
appointed assistant traffic managers of 
the Mississippi Shipping Co. Mr. Kelly 
will make contracts and quote rates to 
Havre and Antwerp, and Mr. Pate will 
handle rates and bookings to the east 
coast of South America, according to an- 
nouncement by T. J. Conroy, traffic man- 
ager. 

Jay Weil, of the Douglas Public Serv- 
ice Corporation, has been elected chair- 
man of the foreign trade bureau of the 
Association of Commerce, which pro- 
poses to organize a freight soliciting 
unit, with offices for the port at princi- 
pal cities in the Mississippi Valley, as 
well as on the Pacific Coast and in New 
York City. 

R.-A. Surivan. 





BREAD PRICE REDUCTION 
MADE BY LONDON BAKERS 


Lonpvon, Ena., Nov. 26.—The price of 
home milled flour has declined to a point 
where bakers, according to the schedule 
laid down by the food council, should 
reduce the price of bread %2d per 4-lb 
loaf... Bakers, however, could not agree 
with the food council on this point, in 
view of the price of fuel, which seriously 
has eaten into their profits for many 
weeks. With the coal dispute practically 
ended and an order issued by the gov- 
ernment that the price at the pit head 
be reduced 5s ton, bakers agreed to re- 
duce the price of bread, beginning Nov. 
29, from 94d to 9d per loaf. 





FLOODS IN EUROPE 

Lonpon, Ene., Nov. 26.—Unusually 
stormy weather has prevailed in this 
ceuntry and in many parts of the Con- 
tinent. Torrential rains have caused riv- 
ers to rise abnormally, and serious floods 
have occurred. From the south of 
France, Italy and Switzerland reports of 
such floods have been received, in some 
places carrying away houses and render- 
ing roads impassable. 


December 15, 1926 


BERNARD HASLAM TAKES 
OVER HASLAM & SON, LTD. 


Lonpvon, Ens., Nov. 26.—The firm of 
Haslam & Son, Ltd., flour importer, Lon- 
don, announces that it is winding up its 
business, which is being taken over by 
Bernard Haslam, son of the senior direc- 
tor of the old firm. Mr. Haslam has 
been connected with the old firm for 
many years, and will continue to do busi- 
ness with its connections. His address is 
47, Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3. 





GLASGOW IMPORTER’S SON 
ENDS TOUR OF AMERICA 


The Canadian Wheat Pool is proving 
to be the salvation of western Canada, 
according to R. Wylie Hamilton, son of 
a flour importer of Glasgow, who is head 
of William Hamilton & Co., that city. 

Mr. Hamilton has been on a 20 
months’ tour of Canada and the United 
States, studying all phases and angles of 
the wheat and flour industry, and re- 
turned to Glasgow recently on the An- 
chor-Donaldson liner Athenia. He is 
greatly impressed with the tremendous 
possibilities of the wheat areas in Can- 
ada, but pointed out the hazards which 
attend wheat farming. 

Mr. Hamilton expressed enthusiasm 
over the ultramodern methods obtaining 
in flour mills throughout the United 
States. In order to obtain an intimate 
knowledge of all angles of the business, 
he worked in some of the mills in Wichi- 
ta, Kansas, and in Tennessee, as well as 
taking a manual part in this season’s 
harvesting operations in Canada. Though 
Mr. Hamilton originally intended to re- 
main in Glasgow and operate a business 
of his own along the lines of that of his 
father, he is so enthusiastic over the 
possibilities of America that he intends 
to return at an early date. 





BRITISH COMPETITION IS 
STRONGLY FELT IN ULSTER 


Lonpon, Eno., Nov. 26.—The Right 
Hon. H. M. Pollock, finance minister of 
the Ulster government, visited this of- 
fice on Nov. 25. In spite of his many 
activities in connection with his position 
in the Ulster government, he still retains 
his interests in Shaw, Pollock & Co., 
Ltd., one of the oldest flour importing 
firms in the north of Ireland. During 
his visit Mr. Pollock gave some very 
interesting particulars in regard to the 
flour trade in the markets of that sec- 
tion. Competition from British mills is 
growing more severe each month and, in 
consequence, few firms there are interest- 
ed in the importation of foreign flour. 





FLOUR STOCKS IN HOLLAND 
REPORTED UNUSUALLY HEAVY 


AmsterpaAM, Howttanp, Nov. 20.— 
Stocks in Holland are larger than actual- 
ly required, arrivals having’ recently been 
unexpectedly heavy, and forward buying 
is slow. Bakers seem well stocked, and 
disinclined to commit themselves, with 
the prospect of lower markets in the 
near future. 





VISITORS TO LONDON 

Lonpon, Ene., Nov. 26.—A. L. Car- 
dozo, M. S. Boekman and J. de Miranda, 
of the flour importing firm of Cardozo 
& Boekman, Amsterdam and Hamburg, 
spent several days in London last week. 
They reported that a good business had 
been done in Germany and Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Th. Stangebye, manager of the flour 
department of the Baltic Co., Copen- 
hagen, was in London last week for a 
few days, to attend a trade dinner given 
to European agents of the United Fruit 
Co. It is understood that Elders & 
Fyffes, Ltd., London, was the host dur- 
ing the visit of the delegates. 





CAKE PIPING CONTEST 

Lonpon, Ena., Nov. 26.—At the cook- 
ery exhibition recently held at the Olym- 
pia, London, a cake piping competition 
was arranged in which men and women 
competed. Women took the five first 
places. It was decided that another 
year men and women should compete 
separately. 
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GLASGOW BAKERS PLAN 
BREAD PRICE SCHEDULE 


Proposed Automatic Arrangement May Clash 
with Views of Food Council—Scale 
Will Not Be Published 


Giascow, Scottanp, Nov. 22.—Lead- 
ing bakers in Glasgow practically have 
decided to adopt a ladder of flour prices, 
up or down which the price of bread 
will automatically move. This device, 
of course, conforms to the scheme under 
which the food council watches the Lon- 
don prices. But the Glasgow parallel is 
not complete. Bakers in Scotland have 
contended that the scale of flour and 
bread parities which the council has for- 
mulated has no economic relevance to 
Scottish conditions. Hence Scottish bak- 
ers will act independently. 

There may be a collision of forces. 
Glasgow bakers do not intend to pub- 
lish a ladder of flour prices to guide the 
public as to when a rise or fall in bread 
is due. All they intend to publish, in 
addition to the ordinary flour prices, is 
a reliable quotation of what is known as 
the Glasgow baking mixture. At present 
newspapers publish quotations of im- 
ported spring wheat flours, imported 
winter wheat flours, and home milled 
flours. Bakers hold that these are no 
guide to the council or the public as to 
the price at which bread should sell. 
Since the council is taking the current 
price of straight run flour in London for 
the purpose of its bread scale, it is rec- 
ognized that this form of reporting flour 
prices might only lead to confusion in 
Scotland. 

REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 

Large Glasgow bakers who comprise 
the four big private firms that are wrap- 
ping all their output in waxed paper, 
and the big co-operative trading factory 
the output of which is unwrapped, claim 
to be responsible for about 90 per cent 
of the total bread production in Glasgow 
and the surrounding district. This group 
plans to adopt the scale. These bakers 
say that their normal bread mixture con- 
sists of about 50 per cent Manitoba 
straight run flour, 25 per cent short pat- 
ents, and 25 per cent winters. Curiously 
enough, an examination of the level of 
these grades of flour has shown that over 
a fairly long period the average cost of 
this mixture has not differed from a 
straight run flour price more than 6d per 
sack, 

The intention is that an outside or- 
ganization, such as the Glasgow Corn 
Trade Association, should appoint a 
group of its members to fix each week 
the current price of the Glasgow bakers’ 
mixture. This price will be published 
under the name of the association. It 
is believed that such a method will in- 
spire confidence. Bakers will arrange 
for their own use a ladder of flour 
prices by which the charge for bread will 
be regulated. 

The adoption of this ladder is impor- 
tant, even though it is not to be pub- 
lished, because it means that bakers will 
base bread prices on the current cost of 
flour, and will not, as in the past, wait 
indefinitely either to raise or lower bread 
prices until they are assured that com- 
petitors are moving. This old custom 
put a premium on skillful buying, be- 
cause a baker who had bought well 
ahead or had refused to stock well ahead 
might, under given circumstances, set 
the pace for his rivals. While there is 
much to be said for a system that en- 
courages the greatest skill in buying, it 
is maintained that the policy of adopt- 
ing a recognized ladder will remove 
speculative influences from the flour mar- 


ket and from the baker’s mind, and will 
relieve him of the greatest source of 
anxiety. 

OVERHEAD EXPENSES HEAVY 


What may puzzle the council is that, 
while this group is selling its bread, re- 
tail, at 5%4d per 2-lb loaf, there are 
other small bakers, comprising the. mi- 
nority, who are selling such loayes at 
4%d. Some of the cheaper loaves. are 
not of a very high grade, but the ques- 
tion of grade alone does not fully explain 
the cheapness. Rarely is the cheapest 
grade of flour more than 5s per sack 
under the top grdde. The true explana- 
tion, as some of the big bakers admit, 
is that mass production is not the most 
economical method of producing bread. 
Overhead costs are enormous. Wages 
and the cost of flour are only part of a 
large outlay. The small family baker 
who sells his bread direct to a consumer 
without any transport costs has a big 
advantage over the mass producer and 
distributor, whose radius of delivery may 
extend to 40 miles by motor and to 100 
miles by railway. 





BELGIUM MAKES REDUCTION 
IN FEEDING CAKES DUTY 


AntTweERP, Betcium, Nov. 20.—The 
duty on feeding cakes manufactured 
from oleiferous grains has been reduced 
to 3 frances per 100 kilos, and on all 
other kinds of cake to 2.50. Hitherto 
the duty has been 6 and 5 francs, re- 
spectively. 





RECLAIMING THE ZUIDER ZEE 

AmsTEeRDAM, HoLtiann, Nov. 20.—Most 
visitors to Holland make the acquaint- 
ance of that large inlet from the North 
Sea, known as the Zuider Zee, on visiting 
the island of Marken therein. The gov- 
ernment has a scheme to drain the Zuider 
Zee, and proposes to extend the appro- 
priations for this purpose by another 
$5,000,000 next year. The work is only 
in its initial stage, but it is expected that 
a small corner soon will be dry enough 





to begin experiments in preparation and 
cultivation of the soil, owing to the rich- 
ness of which it is anticipated that the 
reclaimed land will be very valuable for 
agricultural purposes. 





CORN BUYING IN HOLLAND 
Rorrerpam, Hoiianp, Nov. 20.—As 
many as 10,000 corn contracts have been 
written and registered since Jan. 1, cov- 
ering 500,000 tons. During 1925 the 
quantity dealt in was only 430,000 tons 
for the whole 12 months. 





WEEVIL DAMAGE STUDY IS 
MADE AT EUROPEAN PORTS 


Lonpon, Enc., Nov. 26.—Royal N. 
Chapman, professor of entomology and 
animal biology at the University of Min- 
nesota, called at this office last week. 
Mr. Chapman has been living in England 
since August, and expects to remain here 
for about 18 months. He is doing re- 
search work at the Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station, Harpenden, in connec- 
tion with the interests of the John Si- 
mon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 
Owing to the number of complaints of 
weevil damage that have recently arisen 
in connection with shipments arriving 
from gulf ports, the underwriters of a 
marine insurance company that was in- 
terested have asked Mr. Chapman to 
make investigations at various ports of 
the United Kingdom and the Continent, 
and he is now doing this work. 





SERIOUS DROUTH IN GREECE 
Aruens, Greece, Nov. 
March, practically no rain has fallen in 
this country. No progress is possible 
with plowing and sowing, and much anx- 
iety is felt on this score, for unless the 
field work can be done during the next 
three weeks it will be too late. The 
ministry of agriculture is considering the 
question of importing quick growing 
seed wheat from Manitoba for distribu- 
tion among farmers, in order to try to 
help them meet the difficulty. 











Greece May Need Little Foreign Wheat or 
Flour in Ten Years’ Time 


LOUR and bread prices in Greece 
| Res subject to frequent change, due 

to fluctuations in the value of the 
drachma, according to a report from the 
commercial attaché at Athens. The sec- 
tion of the market police of the ministry 
of the interior, which, since 1924, has 
controlled the market price of all com- 
modities of first necessity, has been fix- 
ing the price of bread during most of 
the time since its formation. Two qual- 
ities are prepared at present, the first 
being entirely of flour, and the second 
made up of 91 per cent flour, 8 per cent 
bran, and 1 per cent refuse grain. 

Until four years ago, owing to the in- 
sufficiency of the domestic wheat crop, 
Greece had to import large quantities of 
wheat and flour. The principal sources 
of supply were the United States and 
Canada. When the refugees arrived 
from Asia Minor and Thrace, imports 
for a time increased considerably. A 
great many of these refugees, however, 
were experienced cultivators. Under the 
administration of the government and 
of the refugee settlement committee they 
have greatly increased the cultivated 
area of Greece, as well as the agricultur- 
al production. The amount of wheat and 
flour that must be purchased abroad is 
now decreasing, and if the present in- 
crease in wheat cultivation continues, 


Greece in 10 years will need to import 
but small quantities of wheat. 

The local milling industry has grown 
considerably in recent years. New mills 
have been built, and old ones repaired or 
equipped with new milling machinery. 
This extension has been supported by 
the government, and has reduced the de- 
mand for imported flour. Acidity regu- 
lations have been enforced to keep out 
of the country clears which are pro- 
duced in large quantities by local mills. 
Heavier import duties on flour than on 
wheat were enforced to protect the local 
millers against imported flour. 

These duties on wheat and flour have 
been subject to frequent changes. When- 
ever the local crop was small and the 
price of wheat on the international mar- 
kets was so high as to make the local 
price high, the Greek government either 
reduced or canceled import duties on 
wheat and flour. By this procedure the 
market police were able to control the 
price of bread. 

Hard winter and spring wheat are the 
kinds used as the basis of the local flour 
industry. They are, however, mixed 
either with domestic, Roumanian, Bul- 
garian, or Russian wheat. There is no 
special preference for either of these 
classes, the price being the sole factor 
which determines the placing of orders. 
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HOLLAND CONSIDERS 
BREAD CONSUMPTION 


Further Plans Are Outlined in Campaign to 
Stimulate Demand—Netherlands Baker 
Heads Special Committee 


Amsrerpam, Hoiianp, Nov. 20.—An- 
other meeting has been held in connec- 
tion with the campaign to stimulate 
bread consumption in Holland. Fred C. 
Stihle, president of the Netherlands 
Union of Bakers, has been elected presi- 
dent of the special committee appointed 
to organize the campaign. G. Dekker, 
subdirector of the Nederlandsche Gist-en 
Spiritusfabriek, was appointed secretary. 

This campaign started about two years 
ago when the decrease in bread con- 
sumption began to manifest itself. G. J. 
Bokhorst, secretary of the Netherlands 
Union of Bakers, initiated the campaign 
by calling a meeting at Amsterdam with 
the object of discussing the possibility 
of increasing the bread consumption in 
Holland. Representatives of millers, 
flour dealers and flour importers were 
invited to this meeting. It was then 
decided to enlist the interest of the bak- 
ers. To this end Mr. Bokhorst delivered 
lectures in various parts of the country, 
illustrated by lantern slides, the public 
being advised of the lectures by radio. 

A further step was taken by the Ned- 
erlandsche Gist-en Spiritusfabriek and 
the biscuit manufacturing firm of Doele- 
man, by sending cars distributing prop- 
aganda matter throughout the country. 
Now, the recently appointed committee 
will continue the good work by means 
of pamphlets, advertisements and arti- 
cles in the public press, written by 
health authorities on the nutritive value 
of bread. 

The committee plans to supply bakers 
with wrapping paper, on which will be 
set forth the value of bread as food. 
Bakers’ carts will also bear similar ad- 
vertisements. The campaign is to induce 
consumers to eat bread at every meal, 
as is done in England, France, Belgium 
and other European countries, and not 
only for breakfast and lunch. Expenses 
may curtail the efforts proposed, if suf- 
ficient money is not forthcoming. 

Several of those present at the meet- 
ing expressed the opinion that their aim 
would be quickly accomplished if it were 
possible to get the law in regard to night 
work in bakeries modified, and that some 
action should be taken in this direction, 
as the government would not be likely 
voluntarily to put forward any propos- 
als. It was left with the executive com- 
mittee to draw up a comprehensive 
scheme, giving an estimate of the amount 
required to carry it through, to be sub- 
mitted to the next meeting. 

A big hindrance to flour consumption 
in Holland is the abundance of vege- 
tables, which are very low in _ price, 
owing to the favorable weather that pre- 
vailed during the fall. The price of po- 
tatoes is beginning to stiffen, but enor- 
mous stocks of winter cabbages are re- 
ported. Export outlets to neighboring 
countries have been closed by the intro- 
duction and increase of duties. These 
commodities are, therefore, thrown on 
the home market and, being cheap and 
well liked, tend to oust bread. 





LARGE FLOUR STOCKS IN IRELAND 

Betrast, Ireranp, Nov. 22.—There 
have been further heavy arrivals of hard 
wheat flours, and the quantity in store 
probably exceeds 10,000 sacks. The po- 
sition in Dublin is much the same, al- 
though stocks of foreign are not believed 
to be so heavy. There is very little con- 
sumptive buying. 
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LOWER OCEAN RATES 

A welcome reduction in ocean freight 
rates, announced by the shipping com- 
panies last week, has given a stimulus to 
the flour exporting trade. Rates are now 
about 12c lower than the high point, and 
there is a prospect of further reductions 
as the British coal situation clears up. 
The disparity between wheat and flour 
mentioned in this correspondence of a 
week or two ago has mostly disappeared, 
and beyond the fact that all British and 
European rates are still abnormal, there 
is not now the same ground for com- 
plaint. As a matter of fact the writer 
fell into an error in quoting ocean rates 
on that occasion, when the cost per 
bushel on wheat was compared with that 
per hundredweight on flour. This did an 
injustice to the shipping companies, 
which is regretted. 

While millers do at times suffer loss 
of business as a result of the varying 
spreads between ocean rates on wheat 
and flour to British and European ports, 
this is not so much the case nowadays, 
and would probably not have occurred 
lately had the British coal strike not in- 
terfered, as it did, with ocean shipping. 
As a rule, in recent times the ocean 
shipping companies have shown a greater 
sense of responsibility than was formerly 
evident, and their rates on wheat and 
flour have borne a fairly reasonable re- 
lation to each other. This is as it should 
be, and if maintained will give Canadian 
millers a chance to compete on more 
even terms with flour from Canadian 
wheat made in transatlantic mills. 


TORONTO 


Domestic trade in spring wheat flour 
is slacker. The lower wheat prices en- 
couraged buyers to hope for further de- 
clines in flour, and so far as possible 
they are keeping out of the market till 
things settle. The last change was a 
reduction of 10c bbl on Nov. 29. Most 
of the quietness now to be noted is prob- 
ably due to the approaching holiday sea- 
son. Quotations, Dec. 11: 


Dec, 11 Dec. 4 
TOP MATONtS ...ccrccssccee $7.90 $7.90 
PEGORES cccccscctccceccess 7.65 7.65 
Second patents ........++. 7.40 7.40 
Export patents ........... 7.20 7.20 
WEPSt GIGOTS 2 ov accccccccses 6.30 6.30 
BLOW SIRES 2c cccccvcccvces 5.60 5.60 
Weed MOUPr ...ccccccccecece 5.10 5.10 


Foregoing prices are per barrel in bags of 
98 lbs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal 
territory, less 10c bbl discount for cash, plus 
cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Offerings are more 
free. The growing weakness in western 
spring wheat has loosened a lot of win- 
ter wheat that farmers were holding for 
higher prices, and mills report unusually 
good deliveries at country points. As a 
consequence, prices have declined 10c 
since a week ago. Quotations, Dec. 11: 
good quality 90 per cent patents $5.70 
@5.80 bbl, bulk, seaboard; Montreal 
basis, $6; Toronto, $5.75. 

Export Trade.—British and European 
importers have bought flour more freely 
during the last week. Lower prices, 
partly due to a reduction in ocean freight 
rates, have induced buyers who were in 
immediate need of flour to book a part 
of their requirements. Considerable 
business is awaiting a settled market. 
Other countries are showing more in- 
terest in Canadian flour, and the pros- 
pect for exporting is brighter. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 11: export spring patents, 
c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glasgow, sea- 
board basis, 40s 9d per 280 Ibs, jute, 
December and January shipment; Feb- 
ruary and March, 41s. This is a reduc- 
tion of 1s 3d for the week. 

This flour is comparatively too dear 
for export buyers, and business is re- 
stricted. On Dec. 11, mills were asking 
40s per 280 lbs for good quality 90 per 
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cultural, fruit growing, stock raising, and dairy centers of west- 

ern Ontario, and is a very live industrial town, with a popula- 
tion of over 3,000. The earliest flour mill there of which there is 
any record was established by A. H. Mills in 1850, and burned 
Various other ventures were started, of which 
there is not much record until the mill of G. A. Graves, built in 
1881, and the William Hamilton Mill, of about the same time. Then 
in June, 1882, came the disastrous freshet of Spring Creek, and 
both mills were destroyed by the flood, which carried them into 
the river overnight. The story is told of the bookkeeper at Hamil- 
ton Mill, who was trapped by the flood in his office, and only saved 
his life by climbing into a tree top 
The Graves Mill was rebuilt, and later 
was burned. The present mill, shown in the above engraving, is 
that of the Canadian Cereal Co., formerly Tillson’s Oats Co., which 
has not been operated for some time, but is expected to be run- 


'T  cattural, trutt is located in the heart of one of the richest agri- 





from a window, where he was 
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cent patents, jute, c.i.f., London, Liver- 
pool or Glasgow, December-January 
shipment, while bids were 38@39s. 


NOTES 


W. B. Browne & Co. are improving 
their power plant at the Norval mill in 
such a way as to give an increased out- 
put of flour. 


C. A. Weaver, president of the Cana- 
dian Novadel Co., Ltd., and of the Weav- 
er Co., Minneapolis, agent for the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., spent a day in To- 
ronto last week. 


The board of grain commissioners has 
issued a license to the E. R. Bacon Grain 
Co., Chicago, to operate its building at 
Collingwood as a public elevator for the 
license season of 1926-27. 

It has been decided to increase the 
loading facilities of the government grain 
elevator at Halifax, N. S. The new 
equipment will prevent any delays in the 
dispatch of grain through that port. 

Buffalo seems to have been speeding 
up its consumption of Canadian wheat. 
In the last week of November over lI,- 
000,000 bus were taken for grinding in 
bond. This was more than twice as much 
as at any previous week of the crop 
year. 

R. J. Megaw, Goderich, Ont., called at 
this office last week. He returned re- 
cently from a trip to Great Britain and 
the Continent. Although not now active- 
ly engaged in the business, he continues 
to take a keen interest in Canadian mill- 
ing affairs. 

As will be seen from an advertising 
announcement in this issue of The North- 
western Miller, the Wolverton Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont., is con- 
solidating its business offices at St. 
Mary’s, and beginning Jan, 1 all cables 


and business communications should be 
so addressed, 


D. Eric Treharne, of the Spillers Ca- 
nadian Milling Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta., 
and P., Lloyd Tanner, director of the 
Spillers Oversea Industries, Ltd., Lon- 
don, Eng., passed through Toronto re- 
cently on their way to England for the 
Christmas holidays. Mr. Treharne will 
return to Canada in January. 


Advices from Aberdeen and other 
markets in the north of Scotland say 
that trade in Canadian flour there is in- 
creasing. A direct monthly shipping 
service is the cause. Flour can now be 
laid down in Aberdeen from Canada at 
less money than from Glasgow or other 
points at which British mills are located. 


Since the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., opened the Brazilian market to 
Canadian flour some months ago with a 
cargo of 5,000 tons, shipping from this 
country to Brazil has gone on steadily 
and that has become one of Canada’s 
important markets. A direct steamship 
line from Montreal is proposed and, if 
established, will give Canadian mills an 
opportunity to more fully exploit the 
flour possibilities of Brazil. 


MONTREAL 


Mills report a small volume of new 
business in spring wheat flour, but heavy 
deliveries on old sales. The approach of 
winter generally causes a little flurry at 
this time in orders from the country. 
Prices are firm and unchanged. Export 
business was rather quiet last week. 
Prices fluctuated within a very narrow 
range. 

Domestic prices, Dec. 10: first patents 
$7.90 bbl, patents $7.65, second patents 
$7.40, export patent $7.20, all jutes, car 
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lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 
10c bbl cash discount. 

The winter wheat flour market is lower 
and devoid of interest. Demand is light, 
and supplies low. Quotations, Dec. 10, 
$6.40@6.50 bbl, secondhand jutes, car 
lots, ex-track, net cash; small lots $7@ 
7.10, less 10c bbl cash discount. 


NOTES 

C. H. G. Short, general manager of the 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., has returned 
to his office after a week’s illness. 

James Alexander, chief mechanical en- 
gineer of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., Keewatin, was here last week. 

R. A. Pridham, treasurer of the West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toron- 
to, was in Montreal, visiting his com- 
pany’s local office, on Dec. 6-7. 

James Stewart, president of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, was in 
Montreal last week to attend the annual 
meeting of the Bank of Montreal, of 
which he is a director. 

E. V. Eldridge, cereal sales manager 
for the Quaker Oats Co., Peterborough, 
Ont., was in Montreal last week, where 
he visited the trade in company with J. 
E. Pollard, the company’s Montreal sales 
manager. 

J. J. Page, general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, president of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association, D. A. Camp- 
bell, general manager of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, George A. 
Macdonald, Canadian vice president of 
the Quaker Oats Co., Peterborough, Ont., 
J. A. McDonald, of McDonald & Robb, 
Ltd., miller, Valleyfield, Que., and W. C. 
Duncan, New York manager of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., were among out- 
of-town millers at the meeting of the 
board of directors of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association on Dec. 7. 


WINNIPEG 


Demand for flour in the western prov- 
inces continues quiet. A fair mixed car 
business is being done, but the general 
demand last week was smaller than for 
some time. This condition is not unusual 
just prior to the holiday season. The 
export situation is unchanged. Some in- 
quiry is being received, but little or no 
new business materialized last week. 
Western mills are running lightly. Mill- 
ers last week announced a reduction of 
20c, making a total decline in flour prices 
of 50c since Dec. 1. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Dec. 11, at $8.35 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.75, and first 
clears at $6.75, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15c more. Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 

At a meeting of the board of directors, 
held at Regina, last week, A. J. Mc- 
Phail was re-elected president of the 
Saskatchewan wheat pool. 

Germination tests are being carried 
out on seed oats now available in Al- 
berta by the department of agriculture, 
with a view to controlling distribution of 
seed in the spring. 

Speaking before the Caledonian Club 
at Winnipeg last week, W. Sanford 
Evans, grain statistician, stated that 
Winnipeg’s position as a center through 
which more grain passed than any other 
in the world is assured for many years. 

Leslie H. Boyd, chairman of the board 
of grain commissioners for Canada, to- 
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gether with James Robinson and F. J. 
Rathbone, members of the board, arrived 
in Winnipeg last week to attend the 
meeting held here for the purpose of 
discussing ways and means for protect- 
ing damp grain left in the country. 


To facilitate the movement of damp 
grain to the terminal elevators, where it 
can be properly treated, the North-West 
Grain Dealers’ Association has distrib- 
uted a circular to its country agents ask- 
ing for information as to the quantity of 
such grain in farmers’ hands to be mar- 
keted at each station, and in the line 


elevators. 
G. Rock. 





CANADIAN INTERESTS MEET 
TO CONSIDER DAMP GRAIN 


Wiyyirec, Man.—A public meeting of 
the board of grain commissioners for 
Canada was held at the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, Dec. 7, to consider measures 
for the protection of damp grain, on 
track or in farmers’ hands. The meet- 
ing was attended by representatives of 
the grain trade, the Canadian wheat 
pools and the railway companies. 

The North-West Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Saskatchewan wheat pool 
had drawn the attention of the authori- 
ties to present conditions, voicing the 
opinion that action was now warranted. 
Speaking for the former organization, 
Dr. Robert Magill, secretary of the ex- 
change, outlined the situation to the 
meeting, and moved that a committee be 
formed to obtain information as to the 
volume of damp grain now in the coun- 
try, and its location. The railway rep- 
resentatives stated that their respective 
companies are prepared to do everything 
possible to expedite the movement of 
damp grain, now on the tracks, to the 
elevators. 

The personnel of the committee ap- 
pointed to work in conjunction with the 
board of grain commissioners is as fol- 
lows: P. C. Watt, for the United Grain 
Growers, Ltd; Dr. Robert Magill, N. 
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Leech, C. Reid and J. Thoradson, for 
the North-West Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion; C. Gage, R. Edmond, G. Briggs 
and A. Murphy, for public and private 
elevators; R. M. Mahoney, for the Mani- 
toba pool; F. MacLaren, for the Sas- 
katchewan wheat pool; A. R. Folliot, 
Central Selling Agency; James Richard- 
son, for the exporters; John Horn and 
Walter A. Hastings, for the millers; E. 
D. Cotterill and C. E. Jefferson, repre- 
senting the Canadian Pacific Railway; 
T. P. White and A. E. Rosevear, for the 
Canadian National Railways. The com- 
mittee will hold another meeting here, on 
Dec. 14. 





FORMER WINNIPEG GRAIN MAN DEAD 

Wiynirec, Man.—James A. Mitchell, 
pioneer grain merchant of Winnipeg, 
died, Dec. 5, at his home in Victoria, 
B. C. He was 74 years old. Mr. 
Mitchell was born at Oshawa, Ont., and 
came to Manitoba about 40 years ago. 
For some time he was in business as a 
grain buyer at Brandon, Man., after- 
sward coming to Winnipeg, where he 
eventually became a partner in the Mar- 
tin-Mitchell Grain Co., Ltd. Some years 
later, this firm joined with other local 
grain companies to form the Northern 
Elevator Co., Ltd., of which Mr. Mitchell 
was made a director. In 1904, he left 
Winnipeg for the Pacific Coast, where 
he had since made his home. 





GRADING SYSTEM IN AUSTRALIA 

Mesourne, Victorra, Nov. 6.—The 
partial bulk handling of wheat has been 
in operation in New South Wales for 
several years, but thus far all the grain 
delivered at the silos and elevators has 
been sold on the fair average quality 
basis. Need for the adoption of a grad- 
ing system similar to that in America 
and Canada has been stressed, however, 
and steps have been taken by the labor 
government to give effect to it. Recent- 
ly the wheat grain bill was introduced to 
the legislative assembly, and, allowing 
for minor alterations, its enactment is al- 
most certain. Among other things the 


measure provides for the appointment of 
a wheat standards board to consist of 
the wheat commissioner, as chairman, 
and four other members comprising two 
growers, one miller and a wheat exporter 
or representative of the compulsory pool, 
if this should be established. 





ALBERTA FARMER CROWNED 
WHEAT KING AT EXPOSITION 


Cuicaco, Inr.—Herman Trelle, Wem- 
bley, Peace River, Alta., was crowned 
wheat king at the hay and grain show of 
the International Live Stock Exposition 
at Chicago. Canadian growers have won 
14 times in the last 16 years. T. M. Lux, 
12 years of age, Shelbyville, Ind., was 
made corn prince of America. Two of 
his cousins have been corn princes in the 
last few years, and his father has been 
corn king twice. 





AUSTRALIAN NEW CROP DELIVERIES 

Metzsourne, Vicrorta, Oct. 29.—The 
1926-27 wheat harvest in Australia has 
begun. Not for three or four weeks, 
however, will the work be in full swing. 
The first delivery of grain was made on 
Oct. 22, which was held to be a record 
for Australia. It was of good quality, 
and went 64 lbs to the imperial bushel. 
The federal minister for works and rail- 
ways is of the opinion that the day is 
not far distant when western Australia 
will be the premier wheat producing 
state of the commonwealth. Remark- 
able agricultural development has oc- 
curred there during the last few years, 
and this season a record yield of 30,000,- 
000 bus is deemed likely. 





AMERICAN WHEAT TO PERU 

Wasuincton, D. C.—After a lapse of 
over 18 months, says Julian D. Smith, 
United States assistant trade commis- 
sioner at Lima, the United States is 
again exporting wheat to Peru. Al- 
though over 300,000 bus were shipped 
from this country in 1924, none was ex- 
ported there in 1925. This year, in July, 
165,000 bus were shipped. 








The Mills of Paris, Ontario 





River Nith, in a beautiful wooded valley lies the pros- 
perous town of Paris, so named from its great industry 
of gypsum plaster mining and manufacturing. 

The flour milling industry of the town dates back to 
1832, when Hiram Capron, or “King” Capron, as he was 
known, established a grist mill and distillery on the River 
Nith, and also formed a company to work the gypsum 
He was also interested with the 
Van Normans in the mining of bog ore at Normindale. 

Capron’s Mill in Paris was burned, and some years later 
another was built by Whitelaw & Baird. Baird later sold 


GS 'River Nit on the Grand River at its junction with the 


deposits along the river. 


Marvel Flour Mills, Paris, Ont. 


his interest to Whitelaw, who carried on the business till 1908, 
when he sold to W. H. Meldrum. Then came the night of 
Sept. 12, 1910, the date of the terrible Galveston hurricane, 
and the Paris business section was fire swept. 
originated in the mill and, with a high gale blowing, the fire- 
men were helpless and the whole two blocks of stores and the 
mill were soon in ruins. 

The next milling industry to be established was the 
Marvel Mills, by E. Pitts & Son. They have a capacity of 50 
bbls, and also do chopping and manufacture feeds. The 
structure is a substantial stone one, formerly used as a gyp- 
sum plant, on the River Nith. 


The fire 


W. A. Gorpon. 
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NORTHERNMOST MILL IN 
CANADA BEING BUILT 


Grande Prairie Plant, 500 Miles North of 
International Boundary, to Operate in 
Rich Wheat Region 


Epmonton, Atra.—A flour milling 
project that will have the distinction of 
being the most northern of its kind in all 
Canada is now getting under way. It is 
in the Grande Prairie country of Alber- 
ta, 500 miles north of the international 
boundary by crow-flight measurement, 
and considerably more by any available 
route of travel. That region, which 
properly forms a part of the Peace Riv- 
er district, is one of the best wheat grow- 
ing belts of western Canada, but it has 
been without milling facilities, except for 
a few small gristing plants, since a mill 
at Grande Prairie town was burned sev- 
eral years ago. It is now proposed to 
re-establish the flour making industry in 
northern Alberta, and for that purpose a 
company has been incorporated, equip- 
ment has been secured, and a building is 
being erected. 


FACILITIES WERE LACKING 


The northernmost wheat country of the 
Canadian West has been particularly for- 
tunate this year, having had an almost 
bumper crop, which was harvested in ex- 
cellent condition. Its grain is always in 
demand for milling purposes, being choice 
northern hard, and the flour mills at Ed- 
monton, Calgary, awd Medicine Hat have 
been mixing it with other grain or have 
been milling it in transit to Vancouver. 
So far as the north country itself is con- 
cerned, it has been growing the wheat, 
shipping it out, and then buying back 
such flour as its own local trade re- 
quired. It now proposes to do some 
milling for itself. 

The Grande Prairie Milling Co., Ltd., 
has been formed for this purpose, in- 
corporated, and approved as a stock sell- 
ing proposition by the Alberta Public 
Utilities Commission. The mill which 
the company is now building will have a 
daily capacity of 300 bbls flour, and it 
is expected to have the plant ready for 
operation before the end of the year. 
Considerable interest is being shown in 
the project, not only because it happens 
to be the farthest north of Canadian 
flour mills but also because it is a move 
toward establishing the industry in a re- 
gion that has heretofore been almost en- 
tirely dependent upon outside sources 
for the bread that its own grain fields 
have produced. 


PEACE RIVER WHEAT 


Another indication of the progress 
that the new north is making in the grain 
business is the fact that one of the larger 
elevator companies has this fall estab- 
lished a buying agency at Peace River, 
A fairly large quantity of grain is scat- 
tered throughout the district in the hands 
of farmers who, with less than car lots 
to sell, have hitherto been badly handi- 
capped when it comes to marketing. The 
Peace River and Grande Prairie country 
has long since demonstrated its ability 
to grow the finest wheat, but remoteness 
from railway service in many cases, and 
trading conditions in general, in a coun- 
try that is still in the pioneer stages, 
have stood in the way of making pro- 
duction profitable, because of the diffi- 
culty in finding a market. A local buy- 
ing agency will do something to improve 
matters, and the northern wheat pro- 
ducers will be that much nearer a profit. 

Peace River grain will hereafter make 
its way to market chiefly by the Pacific 
route, through Prince Rupert and Van- 
couver. A recent change in the railway 
service in and out of the north country 
is having the effect of routing the grain 
directly to those ports, except such sup- 
plies as may be diverted from Edmonton 
by Alberta millers. All in all, it looks 
as though the days of isolation for north- 
ern farmers and grain -growers are pret- 
ty well over. 

AvuBreY FULLERTON. 





GRAIN OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 
Winnirec, Man.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the United Grain Growers, Ltd., 
held recently at Calgary, Alta., the Hon. 
T. A. Crerar was for the nineteenth time 
elected president of that organization. 
All other officers of 1926 were re-elected. 
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CHICAGO 


Last week’s flour business was mod- 
erate, attributed partly to approaching 
holidays, and also to the fact that buyers 
are desirous of reducing stocks before 
stock taking time. Very few seem in- 
clined to enter the market in a big way 
for the present, and no improvement is 
looked for until after Jan. 1. Some ex- 
port business in clears was reported to 
the Continent. 

Spring Wheat Flour. — Buying of 
northwestern brands was unimportant. 
Most buyers have their needs fairly well 
covered, and are not disposed to contract 
for additional supplies until after inven- 
tory. Shipping directions, however, have 
improved considerably. 

Hard Winter Flour—Demand for 
hard winters slowed up, and sales were 
widely scattered. Those who had not 
covered théir needs early in the crop 
year purchased only enough to carry 
them along. 

Soft Winter Flour—There was some 
business in soft winters, sales ranging 
from one car to 1,000 bbls, although the 
latter were few. Jobbers took most of 
the flour, and only small lots went to 
pie and cracker bakers. Soft wheat mills 
seem anxious to get new business, and 
some are quoting extremely low prices. 
These, however, have failed to stir up 
much interest. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jutes, Dec. 11: spring top 
patent $7.20@7.75 bbl, standard patent 
$6.75@7.40, first clear $640@6.60, sec- 
ond clear $4.90@5.35; hard winter short 
patent $6.80@7.40, 95 per cent patent 
$6.50@6.90, straight $6.35@6.70, first 
clear $5.90@6.25; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.65@7.30, standard patent $6.30@ 
6.90, straight $6.10@6.60, first clear $5.60 
@5.90. 

Durum.—The high prices scared buy- 
ers last week. Manufacturers are only 
buying when absolutely necessary, and 
there is practically no contracting ahead. 
Reports from other markets are that 
macaroni manufacturers are turning 
away from semolinas and using other 
grades of flour on account of the high 
prices. Local manufacturers are said to 
be sticking to durum, but are cutting 
down production by refusing to sell mac- 
aroni at prices that do not cover costs. 
No. 2 semolina was quoted, Dec. 11, at 
4%,c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 4%c; 
No. 8 semolina, 442c; durum patent, 444 


@4¥2c. 





FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

We, Bead cc cackecisaiinsts Bee 92 
Previous week ......-+++6:5 37,000 92 
VORP ABO ocr ccccscccccsces 36,000 90 
Two years ago ...........- 38,000 95 


NOTES 


George M. Coss, manager, and C. D. 
Frey, of the Boston office of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., visited the company’s 
local office on Dec. 6. 

C. R. Heaney, manager of the Mon- 
arch Milling Co., Kansas City, stopped 
in Chicago en route to Detroit and east- 
ern markets last week. 

E. W. Mitchell, of the Consolidated 
Feed & Grain Co., Buffalo, visited the 
feed trade here last week, leaving later 
for Milwaukee and Minneapolis. 

F. A. Ruenitz, president, and Oscar 
F. Greiner, assistant sales manager, for 
the Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., 
éalled on the trade here Dec. 10. 

W. J. Grover, sales manager for the 
Excelsior Flour Mills, Kansas City, 
stopped in Chicago on his way back from 


Correspondent at Milwaukee 


2 2. 2 ISS 





a several weeks’ trip to central states 
markets. 

The executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers’ Association 
now meets the second Tuesday of each 
month. Heretofore meetings have been 
held when called by the president. 


Several other members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade have been nominated by 
petition for directors, aside from those 
named by the nominating committee. 
Among these are Roland McHenry, of 
the Nye & Jenks Grain Co., Richard F. 
Uhlmann, of the Uhlmann Grain Co., and 
Harry B. Godfrey, of Rumsey & Co. 

James A. Begg, who is finishing his 
term of three years as director of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, has been nomi- 
nated by petition for another term. The 
petition sent to the secretary’s office car- 
ried more than 400 names. He has been 
a member of the board for about 19 
years, and prior to being elected a direc- 
tor served on the committee of appeals 
and arbitration. 

W. H. Smith has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Chicago mill of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., and will engage in the 
lumber business at Denver, Colo. He 
had been with this concern for 22 years, 
serving as office manager of the local 
office until the Washburn Crosby Co. 
purchased the Star & Crescent Milling 
Co.’s plant, of which he was made su- 
perintendent. Harry Lofgren has been 
made manager of the mill office, F. Faulk 
will have charge of the flour mill, and 
D. Snyder will manage the local cereal 
plant. 


MILWAUKEE 


The call for flour has slackened fur- 
ther. The trade does not expect to see 
any broadening of demand before Jan. 
1. The decline in cash wheat, amount- 
ing to 2@3c bu last week, created no 
special interest. With millfeed again 
higher, the softening of wheat prices af- 
fected flour values less than might be ex- 
pected, however. Quotations, Dec. 11: 
fancy city brands hard spring wheat pat- 
ent $7.65@7.95 bbl, straight $7.40@7.65, 
first clear $6.40@6.75, and second clear 
$4.90@5.25, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Dullness in the Kansas flour trade is 


probably more pronounced than in spring 
grades. Sales are of no consequence, al- 
though there is a scattered business in 
small lots. The trade has been sold up 
to an unusual extent since the beginning 
of the crop year, and the present quie- 
tude, in view of the approach of the hol- 
idays, is not viewed with apprehension. 
One of the beneficial results of this situ- 
ation, if such it can be called, is that 
mills or handlers apparently have no dif- 
ficulty in getting their asking limits in all 
of the transactions now passing. This 
demonstrates, to a large extent, the char- 
acter of the demand. Prices as a rule 
are unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 11: 
fancy brands hard winter patent $7.25@ 
7.45 bbl, straight $6.95@7.20, and first 
clear $5.95@6.15, in 98-lb cottons. 
NOTES 

S. C. Northrop, secretary of the Globe 
Milling Co., rye miller, Watertown, was 
in Milwaukee last week. 

The Leamon Baking Co., Superior, 
Wis., and the Purity Bread Co., Du- 


luth, Minn., announced a reduction of 


le in the price of bread on Dec. 8. 

The Wisconsin division of the Ameri- 
can Society of Equity, meeting at Ash- 
land, adopted resolutions characterizing 
government crop estimates as “detrimen- 
tal to farmers and only an aid to specu- 
lators,’ and demanding discontinuance 
of the practice. 

L. E. Meyer. 





WHEAT IMPORTS UNAFFECTED 
BY MUSSOLINI’S PROGRAM 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to the 
foodstuffs division of the United States 
Department of Commerce, the Italian 
“Battle of Grain” during the past crop 
season has not affected wheat imports. 
Fascist leaders’ efforts to increase pro- 
duction were far from satisfactory, in 
part due to weather conditions, rather 
than to the direct failure of the meas- 
ures. Current production shows a 1926 
crop which falls 35,000,000 bus short of 
the 1925 total. Considering that “royal 
decrees aimed to decrease the internal 
consumption of wheat,” it is surprising, 
at first blush, to observe the well-sus- 
tained volume of importation the last 
three months. 

Most important of the decrees was the 
one banning white flour’s use, save in 
making macaroni, so that bread flour 
may not now test in excess of 85 per 
cent of wheat flour, the balance being 
bran and other grain byproducts. 

Last year’s levy of an import duty on 
wheat caused ‘curtailed activity of the 
large and more modern mills in coastal 
cities. The dictatorship, in essaying new 
wheat consumption controls, has operat- 
ed to intensify this condition. 





The outlook for the Philippine rice 
crop is excellent, and a banner year is 
expected, 








Some Dangerous Aspects of Modern 
Fashions in Eating 
By Clarence W. Lieb, in Hygiea 


T is my deep conviction that most dis- 
eases that cause suffering after the 
meridian of life is passed are due to 

avoidable errors in diet. 

There are fashions in eating, as well 
as in playing, worshiping and loving, but 
the pendulum of fashion always swings 
too far. The diet with a large residuum 
is now rather generally advocated. The 
subject has not been viewed from the 
biologic and physiologic standpoint. The 
intestinal tract of civilized man is today 
shorter than that of the uncivilized man, 
due to the fact that for generations the 
former has been eating refined and 
cooked foods. Nature discovered that 
less digestive and absorptive surface was 
necessary on such a diet, and to avoid 
redundancy in the alimentary tract it was 
gradually shortened. This is an evidence 
of anatomic economy. 

Doubtless there have resulted physio- 
logic accommodations to civilized man’s 
diet, and possibly an increase in certain 
digestive juices and a decrease in others. 
Therefore a large proportion of our con- 
stipated bipeds and food faddists who 


are consuming inordinate amounts of cel- 
lulose are not only suffering from mal- 
nutrition and peristaltic fatigue, but are 
laying the foundation for a career of 
gastrointestinal invalidism. The irritant 
effect of cellulose on sensitive, congested 
or ulcerated mucous membrane has the 
potentiality to bring about tremendous 
harm. 

Injury to the intestinal lining may be 
produced in two ways. First, if the con- 
centration of the irritant poisons elabo- 
rated in the colon is great, they may, by 
chemical injury, so change the absorptive 
power of the cell as to permit the en- 
trance of both toxins and bacteria into 
the system. The second way is that of 
mechanical injury to the cell membrane 
of the intestine by hard, dry feces or 
food high in coarse residue, thus permit- 
ting the absorption of bacteria or their 
toxic products. 

Many stomach derangements can be 
cured or avoided by living on a light diet 
that does not require much energy to 
digest or much digestive effort to as- 
similate. 


December 15, 1926 


$800,000 CANDY AD 
CAMPAIGN PLANNED 


Drive Discussed in Chicago at Meeting of 
Western Confectionery Salesmen’s 
Association 


Curcaco, In1r.—Plans for an $800,000 
advertising campaign to increase candy 
sales in the United States were disclosed 
last week at a convention of the Western 
Confectionery Salesmen’s Association. 

The campaign is being supported by 
the National Confectioners’ Association 
and interested members of allied trades, 
as well as various jobbing associations, 
retail manufacturers, chain stores and 
candy salesmen. 

The campaign will seek to increase 
candy consumption, now estimated at 
one bite a person a day, educate the 
public to the benefits to be derived 
from candy and allay prejudices against 
it on the ground it is fattening, bad for 
teeth and bad for children. Jay Curts, 
member of Frederick & Curts, brokers, 
Detroit, outlined the campaign. 

“The proposed advertising will sell 
uses and customs and needs for candy 
in addition to educating the public with 
various phases of the product candy,” 
Mr. Curts said. “The advertisements 
will show each retailer and jobber how 
he has a greater potential market through 
the increased uses and seasons. 

“Few people know what candy really 
is. Candy is a combination of whole- 
some foods which are eaten in other 
forms every day; such as sugar, nuts, 
fruits, egg albumen, molasses, corn 
starch, chocolate, gelatin and malted 
milk. We hope to have the general pub- 
lic understand the facts, for where there 
is ignorance there is prejudice.” 





ADVERTISING CHARACTER IS 
PROTECTED AS TRADEMARK 


Wasuinoton, D. C—The “Armand 
Girl,” which has been used as an adver- 
tising character by the Armand Co. for 
a number of years, has been held by the 
Patent Office to be a registrable trade- 
mark. The deciding factor of the deci- 
sion appears to be the use of advertis- 
ing material containing a representation 
of the girl in contact with the goods of 
the company. The case is the more re- 
markable and unusual because the appli- 
cant made this frank statement in its 
brief: . 

“Even if there was not originally, in 
1916, a clear intent to consider the girl 
a technical trademark, such fact is not 
very material. Few manufacturers think 
in legal terms. They think as Armand 
did, of a mark which will mean their 
product to the public.” 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT POOL 
REPORTED UNSATISFACTORY 


Wasurinoton, D. C.—Operations of the 
government guaranteed pool in Victoria 
during the fiscal year 1925-26 were un- 
satisfactory, Julian B. Foster, assistant 
United States trade commissioner, re- 
ports. Owing to the high price of wheat, 
and market conditions, farmers handled 
their own produce to a greater extent 
than in previous seasons. Out of a yield 
of 29,255,000 bus, only 3,612,026 were 
placed in the pool’s hands for disposal. 
The report states that over-sea markets 
were subject to unusual fluctuations dur- 
ing the year, making it difficult to fore- 
cast values. 





PRICE INDEX UNCHANGED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics states that the 
farm price index of farm products re- 
mained unchanged from Oct. 15 to Nov. 
15 at 130, or about 11 per cent less than 
a year ago. Grains fell off two points 
in the month, though wheat gained about 
2c bu. The November farm price of 
wheat is placed at $1.236, compared with 
the five-year pre-war average of $0.84 
and $1.488 in November, 1925. 





RUSSIAN GRAIN SHIPMENTS 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Russian grain 
passed through the Bosporus, at Con- 
stantinople, during the week ending Dec. 
3, as cabled by H. B. Smith, London, as 
follows: wheat, 1,791,000 bus; rye, 217,- 

000; corn, 303,000; barley, 597,000. 
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TOLEDO 


The customary slowing down in the 
business which always takes place to- 
ward the end of the year was in evi- 
dence last week. Only occasional sales 
are being made to established trade, the 
business is light, and purchases are ap- 
parently only such as are unavoidable 
for near-by requirements. 

It is a time honored principle of the 
business to close the year with as small 
stocks of flour on hand as_ possible, 
thereby lightening the inventory. Of 
course this does not preclude the making 
of additional bookings for future deliv- 
ery, but the tendency is not to do this 
unless there be some special reason for 
it. For instance, if there had been a 
big break in wheat and flour prices 
which seemed to indicate that bargain 
levels had been reached, then it is con- 
ceivable that the trade might take hold 
for larger quantities than otherwise, and 
before the market had a chance to get 
away from them. 

Tone Is Steady—But such has not 
been the case. The market has been 
comparatively stable, with the swings up 
and down confined to a limited range, 
and there has been nothing to induce 
precipitate action. Consequently, hand- 
to-mouth and orderly buying has pre- 
vailed ever since the rush of business fol- 
lowing harvest. Millers are not disposed 
to force things, and there is no disposi- 
tion to sacrifice prices. 

There seems to be an absence of a 
clearly defined sentiment in regard to 
the probable course of the wheat mar- 
ket, and millers are loath to express any 
opinion one way or the other. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the opinions of many people 
seem to be tentatively held, shifting read- 
ily from bullish to bearish, or vice versa, 
with changing news from day to day, 
and nobody seems so sure of his ground 
but that his position may change almost 
overnight. In other words, the condition 
which prevails in the business seems to 
be, for the moment, somewhat independ- 
ent of the market. 

There is no outstanding or striking 
feature of the business at present unless 
it be the good demand for feed at ad- 
vancing prices. New flour sales prob- 
ably are not equal to production in many 
cases, and output has of course been cur- 
tailed. One mill at Toledo got into full- 
time operation again at the end of the 
week, but there is no certainty of being 
able to keep it up. The National mill is 
running full time, and this brings up the 
average. 

Conditions Normal.—Conditions may 
be described as normal and healthy. Di- 
rections have slowed up some, but book- 
ings are not excessive and have shown a 
reasonably steady reduction. The situa- 
tion is getting in shape for a good 
chance for business after the first of the 
year, provided nothing unfavorable de- 
velops. Nothing would help the situa- 
tion more than a reduction in ocean 
freight rates to a point where export 
business could be resumed, and _ this 
might give just the needed strength and 
confidence to the market to stimulate do- 
mestic sales also. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Dec. 10, at $6.80@ 
6.85 bbl, and local springs at $7.80, in 
98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BOO, Bedd ouccee ssc vecsccns 42,500 88% 
Previous week .........+. 42,900 89 
WORF BHO .ccsossvccocseves 35,100 73 
Two years ago ........... 34,600 72 


Three years ago .......... 36,200 78% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

ee Ss eee 72,060 41,525 57 

Previous week .... 45,000 24,550 54 

WOOP GEO ve vscsccs 75,960 46,338 61 

Two years ago..... 106,860 73,726 69 

Three years ago....105,210 59,227 56 
NOTES 


George A. Zizelman is now connected 
with the Cleveland, Ohio, office of the 
Chase Bag Co., after a temporary ab- 
sence. 


Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Northwestern Ele- 
vator & Mill Co., was absent from this 
city last week on a business trip. 

F. K. Montgomery, of the National 
Biscuit Co., New York, who visited the 
National mill last week, has charge of 
the purchase of flour for the company. 


J. A. Lantz has sold his interest in the 
mill of Lantz Bros., Mansfield, Ohio, to 
his brother, and will move to Los An- 
geles. Harry Lantz will continue the 
business under the style of Lantz Mills. 


The annual meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association will be held at In- 
dianapolis, Dec. 16, probably at the 
Board of Trade Building, although defi- 
nite announcement has not been made. 


L. G. Bradstock, manager of the Farm- 
ers’ Grain & Milling Co., Wellington, 
Ohio, was on ’change Dec. 7. This is the 
company, organized about three years 
ago, which took over the mill at Welling- 
ton. ' 


Among representatives of outside mills 
in Toledo last week were H. W. Colvin, 
of the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., Lou R. Geier, of the Lawrence- 
burg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., and H. W. 
Tibbals, of the Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Henry L. Goemann, formerly in the 
grain business under the style of the 
Goemann Grain Co., and now chairman 
of the traffic committee of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, was on 
*change Dec. 7. He expects to spend the 
winter in California. 

The National Biscuit Co. has extended 
to employees of the National Milling Co., 
its mill at Toledo, the privilege of be- 
coming stockholders by the purchase of 
stock on the installment plan at a price 
fixed somewhat below the market, and 
in accord with the one which has ob- 
tained in the company for some years. 
There are about 120 employees entitled 
to this privilege, and if the entire allot- 
ment were taken it would mean subscrip- 
tions to 600 shares at $92 a share, or 
$54,200 of the stock. 


Among outside representatives of the 
trade at the funeral of R. D. Patton, at 
Springfield, Ohio, last week, were O. E. 
and C. E. Gwinn, of the Gwinn. Milling 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; R. A. Allen, of 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio; Edgar 
Thierwechter, of the Emery Thierwech- 
ter Co., Oak Harbor, Ohio; F. E. Bar- 
ker, of the Carr Milling Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio; Fred Mayer, of J. F. Zahm & Co., 
grain, Toledo; W. H. Wiggin, Toledo. 


ATLANTA 


Flour business is quiet, due to higher 
prices. Few orders are coming in for 
future needs, but a fair amount of busi- 
ness is being booked for immediate re- 
quirements. The trade is getting ready 
for a big Christmas season. Wholesal- 
ers have fairly large stocks, because of 
orders placed two or three weeks ago. 
Should there be a decline in prices, it is 
believed that considerable business would 
be placed for shipment early in 1927. 


Prices are comparatively firm, after 
the advance of 25@30c noted a week 
ago. Quotations, Dec. 10, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
98-lb cottons: hard winter short patent 
$7.50@7.75 bbl, standard patent $7.20@ 
7.70, straight patent $7@7.25; soft win- 
ter short patent $8.25@8.60, fancy patent 
$7.90@8.20, standard patent $7.40@7.70; 
spring wheat short patent $8.25@8.50, 
standard patent $8@8.35, straight pat- 
ent $7.90@8.20; Utah soft white wheat 
flour $7.25@7.55, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon $7.50@7.80. 


NOTES 


James S. Tupper, of the Tupper Flour 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., was an Atlanta 
visitor last week. 

Clarence M. Stickell, vice president 
and general manager of D. A. Stickell & 
Sons, Inc., Hagerstown, Md., flour miller, 
was a business visitor here last week. 

An accident occurred last week at the 
grist and feed mill operated at Jasper 
by George Early. A grinding rock in 
the mill burst, injuring Mr. Early so 
that he died shortly afterward. The 
rock weighed 550 lbs, and fragments 
were thrown for more than 100 yards. 


Haroitp F. Popwaskt1. 


NASHVILLE 


Demand for flour from the Southeast 
was fairly active last week. Buyers, 
however, continued to operate cautious- 
ly, practically all purchases being in lots 
of 100 to 500 bbls, and for immediate 
shipment. 

Increased activity is due to the fact 
that buyers are forced to make pur- 
chases to meet consuming demand. In- 
dications are that business will continue 
active during the pre-holiday period. 

Flour prices had a stronger tone last 
week. Quotations, Dec. 11: best soft 
winter wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b.,, Ohio River stations, $8.50@8.75 
bbl; standard’ patent, $7.50@7.75; 
straights, $7.25@7.50; first clears, $6.25 
@6.75. 

Rehandlers report only fair demand 
for Minnesota and western flours. Bak- 
ers have their needs supplied, and cur- 
rent sales are light. Quotations, Dec. 11: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $8.40@8.75 bbl; 
hard winter wheat short patent, $7.75@ 
8.25; standard patent, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Dec. Se12 .occcce 147,420 97,431 66 
Previous week .. 153,420 91,636 60 
WOOF OHO cocssce 154,020 102,702 66 
Two years ago... 173,770 118,814 68 
Three years ago.. 189,180 107,564 57 


JouHn LeIper. 
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The Untimely Death 


of R. D. Patton 
By W. H. Wiggin 


N the death of “Dick” Patton, as he 
was affectionately known, the milling 
industry of this section has suffered a 

real loss. He had many friends and 
was loved, by all who knew him, for his 
kindly and alert disposition. Although 
his health had been at times a matter of 
concern to his family and friends, no- 
body was prepared for his untimely 
passing at an age when he was ap- 
proaching his greatest usefulness as a 
business man of sound judgment and a 
public spirited citizen. 

Mr. Patton died at the City Hospital, 
Springfield, Ohio, at 6 p.m., Dec. 6, from 
an internal hemorrhage following what 
appeared to be a successful operation 
for gall stones earlier in the day, and 
before arrangements could be completed 
for a blood transfusion. The funeral 
was at his home, and burial in Ferncliff 
Cemetery. He was born March 11, 1873, 
at West Newton, W. Va., but moved as 
a boy to Dayton, Ohio, where he was 
educated in the public schools and later 
at the Michigan Military Academy. 

As in the case of many other notable 
millers, his approach to the milling busi- 
ness was through railroading. For 15 
years he was connected with the Big 
Four Route, rising to the position of 
assistant superintendent of the Cincin- 
nati and Sandusky divisions. Nov. 17, 
1906, he married Miss Mabel Burk, a 
daughter of John W. Burk, one of the 
founders in 1897 of the Ansted & Burk 
Co., and early in 1907 he became con- 
nected with the business as assistant to 
Mr. Burk, a former president of the 
Millers’ National Federation. 

Mr. Burk had built up the business 
from practically nothing, a small mill 
which had discontinued the manufacture 
of flour when it was bought, to one of 
the most successful soft wheat mills of 
this section, of 1,200 bbls daily capacity. 
He had been a practical miller, had a 
grasp of all sides of the business, and it 
was under him that Mr. Patton received 
his training. On Mr. Burk’s death, Mr. 
Patton was elected vice president and 
general manager, and it is to him that 
the credit belongs of guiding the busi- 
ness during the trying period of the war 
and always maintaining its prestige and 
high standing. The business will be con- 
tinued by the present organization, some 
members of which have been with the 
company for many years. 

Mr. Patton is survived by his widow, 
his mother, Mrs. F. A. Patton, Yellow 
Springs, one sister, Mrs. Louis Wolf, 
Yellow Springs, and two brothers, H. 
M. and George, both of Columbus, Ohio. 
He was a director of the Lagonda Na- 
tional Bank, a member of the Covenant 
Presbyterian Church, and prominent in 
Masonic circles. 


NORFOLK 


Flour trade has been quiet. The firm- 
ness of the market has been taken as an 
indication of the stability of prices and, 
although buying has been conservative, 
there is a steady demand for well-known 
brands. The tendency among some Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina mills has been 
to consign cars, especially of cheaper 
grades, and this has had a demoralizing 
effect on prices. Credit conditions in the 
cotton territory are reported as fair. 
Quotations, Dec. 10: northwestern spring 
patents $7.85@8.25 bbl, second patents 
$7.60@7.75; Kansas hard winters $7.75@ 
7.90, second patents $7.35@7.50; top win- 
ter patents $7.10@7.35, second patents 
$6.75@7. 





Josep A. Lesiie, Jr. 


EVANSVILLE 


An improved demand for flour, both 
domestic and for export, set in last 
week. Export demand was unusual. 
There is some talk of lower wheat. 
Some buyers are believed holding off for 
a reduction of flour prices. Quotations, 
Dec. 10, f.o.b., Evansville, carload lots: 
best patent, $7.70@8 bbl; straights, $6.25 
@6.70; Kansas hard, $7.75; clears, in 
jutes, first $5.50@6, second $5.25@5.50. 

W. W. Ross. 
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CONCERNING DEFICITS 


About this time every year one begins 
to check up to find what relation one’s 
income bears .to one’s expense account, 
and usually finds the relationship about 
as close as a fourth or fifth cousin. 
The amount by which the former is ex- 
ceeded by the latter is known as deficit. 

In commercial parlance, when one says 
that the business is “in the red” it 
means that its outgo has been greater 
than its intake, which probably accounts 
for that well-known expression “seeing 
red,” the definition of which is an indi- 
cation of a feeling of great anger. 

The individual or business man_per- 
haps may be justified in this attitude re- 
garding a deficit when connected with 
his personal or business affairs, but, nev- 
ertheless, a deficit has its uses. 

An organization, either religious or 
secular, without a deficit, is a sad thing, 
because this lack is sure to cause dis- 
integration. For no‘’sooner in these cases 
is a deficit met and vanquished than in- 
dividual interest slackens. Any kind of 
an organization with a fairly healthy 
deficit, that is, one which is not so large 
that a sheriff may hide in its shadows, is 
quite sure to be an active one, with indi- 
vidual members showing interest instead 
of inertia. 

So far as an individual deficit is con- 
cerned, the writer would not care to be 
permanently without one, because of the 
loneliness it would occasion, but should 
some one desire to temporarily annex a 
real healthy deficit, he has one with 
which he would be willing to part for 
the period of two or three years. 


NEW YORK 


The flour market has maintained a 
steady undertone. Fluctuations in wheat 
prices have been within too narrow lim- 
its to affect the flour quotations to any 
extent, and there has not been sufficient 
interest evidenced by buyers to give any 
particular feature to prices. Almost the 
entire trade reported business as ex- 
tremely dull, and it is apparent that the 
time of year is upon us when “after the 
holidays” is to be the slogan. 

Local Stocks.—It is generally believed 
that the trade is pretty well stocked up 
by orders of the previous three months 
at least until after Jan. 1, and there is, 
furthermore, just enough reselling going 
on to take the edge off buyers’ interest 
in mill prices. 

Recent Sales Rwmored.—There have 
been persistent rumors during the past 
few weeks of good-sized sales to large 
bakers, but as this business may have 
been done with the mills direct, it is im- 
possible to check it up accurately. Al- 
most the only reports of sales by local 
representatives have been where mills’ 
prices were particularly attractive, but 
in the main it is impossible to interest 
buyers at any price. Demand for clears 
is not as keen as it was, and offerings 
are a little freer. Soft winters from the 
East are higher, and Pacific Coast grades 
slightly lower, bringing them in line for 
the first time in many months. 

Reports on shipping directions are 
conflicting. While some find them much 
easier to obtain at the moment, others 
are having as much difficulty in getting 
cars ordered out as they did two or 
three weeks ago. 

Export.—There has been a slightly 
better tone to the export market. There 
has been more interest shown by buyers 
in northern Europe, and a good demand 
for low grades exists from the Levant. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Dec. 11, in 
jutes: spring fancy patents $7.65@8 bbl, 
standard patents $7.35@7.65, clears $7.20 
@7.50, high glutens, including Montanas, 
$7.50@8; hard winter short patents $7.35 
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@7.75, straights $6.85@7.40; soft winter 
straights, $6.60@6.85. 


B. H. WUNDER SPEAKS OVER RADIO 


B. H. Wunder, president of the New 
York Produce Exchange, has been asked 
to speak over the radio from station 
WNYC on Dec. 16 at 8:30 p.m. His ad- 
dress on the New York grain futures 
market will mark the first time the ex- 
change has been “on the air.” 

Mr. Wunder will trace the progress of 
that essential food, bread, from the grain 
sown in the ground through the various 
stages until it is brought to the table. 
He will give a brief account of the struc- 
ture of the American grain industry, 
from farmer to consumer, and show the 
major importance of grain as a unit of 
exchange in the financial world. He will 
explain how a grain futures market 
which reflects the world’s daily judgment 
of a fair grain price is essential to all 
important financial transactions. 

Mr. Wunder will illustrate the opera- 
tion of the grain futures market of the 
New York Produce Exchange, showing 
it to be an organized meeting place 
where members may buy and sell, and 
furnishing a medium for trade insur- 
ance, with the elimination of undue risk. 
He will show that speculation in the 
grain industry does not begin in the fu- 
tures market but at the source of the 
commodity, with the farmer when he 
plants the seed, and this risk follows 
the grain through its various channels 
until it is consumed. 

Mr. Wunder will also enumerate the 
advantages of the New York grain fu- 
tures market, mentioning its favorable 
location, facilities for prompt execution 
of orders and safety in trading, its re- 
sponse to world influences while not un- 
duly affected by local conditions, reflect- 
ing at all times as exactly as possible the 
true commercial value of the commodity. 
With New York the commercial and 
financial center of the world, it is a logi- 
cal center for a grain futures market. 

He will say that “the New York grain 
futures market means a great deal to 
New York and the grain industry. 
Through its hedging facilities it offers 
millers, exporters, importers, and others 
in the grain trade throughout the world 
a maximum degree of safety. Through 
the medium of the New York futures 
contract market, the facilities of the 
world’s greatest financial center are 
made available to the grain trade in a 
degree heretofore unknown. This will 
facilitate the marketing and distribution 
of grain, minimize the cost of handling 
crops, stabilize values, and prove of mu- 
tual benefit to the grain industry, and to 
New York.” 


NOTES 


Cars of flour at railroad terminals 
numbered 1,202 last week, 1,086 the pre- 
vious week, and 1,225 a year ago. 

A. W. Mears, president of White & 
Co., Baltimore flour brokers, visited the 
New York office of the company last 
week. 

James Haffenberg, New York flour 
broker, has returned from a visit to the 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North East, Pa., 
which he represents in this market. 

H. F. Freeman, New York manager 
for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, left for a visit to the mill last 
week, expecting to be home Dec. 20. 


C. J. Halboth, of the Halboth-Coans 
Co., New York flour broker, left on Dec. 
11 for a visit to the King Midas Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, to be gone about 10 days. 


J. E. Coolbroth, manager of the du- 
rum department of the King Midas Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, spent several days in 
New York last week, with headquarters 







at the office of the Halboth-Coans Co., 
which represents the mill here. 

On Dec. 6 his friends in the trade gave 
a party to Emanuel Rosenfeld, New 
York flour jobber, to help celebrate the 
arrival of a young son about a week ago. 


E. O. Wright, president of the Wis- 
consin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., and 
A. V. Imbs, of the J. F. Imbs Milling 
Co., St. Louis, were in New York last 
week. 

H. D. Yoder, vice president of and 
sales manager for the Topeka (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., was in New York last 
week to attend the semiannual meeting 
of the trustees of the American Manu- 
facturers’ Foreign Credit Exchange. 
Before returning to Kansas he visited 
Boston. 

Clearances of flour from the port of 
New York for the week ending Dec. 4, 
as compiled by the Barr Shipping Cor- 
poration, amounted to only 56,945 bbls, 
and wheat clearances were 1,696,935 bus. 
The flour went to seven countries, the 
largest amount, 27,499 bbls, going to 
United Kingdom ports. 

Western members of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs can participate 
in a vicarious way in the entertainment 
of the New York Flour Club on Dec. 16. 
The boxing match which is part of the 
evening’s festivities will be broadcast 
from Madison Square Garden through 
station WMSG at 8:15, and western flour 
men who are able to get this station can 
listen in. 


BUFFALO 


As the holidays draw nearer, there is 
less demand for flour. Millers look for 
little new business until after Jan. 1, but 
they would like the trade to take out 
old commitments. 

Any new business is in small lots. The 
large buyers bought early, and apparent- 
ly will wait for further changes in the 
futures market before coming in again. 
The tendency which Canadian springs 
have shown to stiffen may bring some 
buyers in before the advance which may 
be necessary on flour made from this 
wheat. 

Hard winters are slightly easier, and 
buying has slackened. 

Buffalo quotations, Dec. 11: spring 
fancy patents $8.50@8.60 bbl, standard 
patent $7.75@8, clears $7@7.25, second 
clears $5.50; hard winters $7.90@8, 
straights $7.30@7.35; semolina, No. 2 
4%,c lb, bulk, New York, lake-and-rail 
shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Dec. 11, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $9.20@9.30 
bbl; pastry, $8.25@8.40; rye, $6.75@7. 

Output of Buffalo mills as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

ee. Badd 6s cierce 238,000 203,286 85 
Previous week .. 238,000 205,664 86 
TORP O08 icccies 238,000 209,557 88 
Two years ago... 238,000 181,393 75 
Three years ago. 166,500 113,130 63 


Arthur T. Safford, Boston representa- 
tive of the Niagara Falls Milling Co., 
visited here over the week end. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour sales were light last week, and 
shipping directions slow. Better busi- 
ness is expected after Jan. 1. 

Supplies in the hands of large bakers 
are reported fair. Jobbers are buying in 
small lots. Competition on part of mills 
is such as to keep prices favorable for 
buyers. 

Sales last week were about evenly di- 
vided between spring and hard winter 
flours of established brands. Sales of 
clears held up well, although prices were 
slightly lower. Demand for soft winter 
was not as heavy as the week previous. 
Semolina was quoted, on Dec. 11, at 47%c 
lb, Chicago. Sales were light. 

Flour quotations, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh, Dec. 11: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $7.50@8 bbl, standard patent $7@ 
7.50; hard winter short patent $7.50@ 
7.75, standard patent $7@7.50, clears 
$6.50@7.25; soft winter, $5.50@6, bulk. 


NOTES 


David Bitzer, for more than 25 years 
engaged in baking at Frankford Avenue 
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and Oxford Street, Philadelphia, died on 
Dec. 6. 

F. J. Bradford, sales manager for the 
Aready Farms Milling Co., Chicago, was 
here last week. 

A. L. Hale, of the Commander Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, called on the trade 
here last week. 

Romanus Esterly, owner of the Read- 
ing (Pa.) Biscuit Co., died suddenly on 
Dec. 9, aged 58. 

August Dommel, aged 89, who manu- 
factured the first pretzels in Lancaster, 
Pa., died on Dec. 2. He was born in 


Germany. no % 
. C. Larus. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Flour is quiet, with a little interest 
shown for January to March shipment 
or later. Jobbers and bakers are not in- 
terested in spot offerings. There were 
a number of bids last week for export, 
but no business of importance resulted. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Dec. 11: spring first 
patent $8@8.25, standard patent $7.50 
@7.85, first clear $7.15@7.40; hard win- 
ter short patent $7.75@8.25, straight 
$7.50@7.75; soft winter straight, $6@6.75. 


NOTES 


C. C. Fraser, flour broker, has re- 
turned to business after being confined 
to his home with an attack of pleurisy. 

At the monthly meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Flour Club, held Dec. 10 in the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, it was an- 
nounced that plans had been completed 
for the Christmas celebration to be given 
to poor children in the Bourse on Dec. 
23. About 400 will be recruited from 
the various children’s homes. 


Samvuet S. Danirets. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was lower last week. Prices 
were snappy at the start, based on the 
temporary tie-up of lake grain, but they 
closed lower than the week previous. 
Some mills sought firm offers for quick 
shipment, sometimes regardless of their 
open quotations. This is not making a 
good impression on the buying trade. 

Sales last week were limited. The 
trade is carrying good stocks at lower 
prices than the present level. Springs 
were held high, but in instances could be 
bought low. Some of them are wet and 
lacking in strength. Hard winters are 
generally fine. Near-by soft winter 
straight sold up to $6.25, jute, early last 
week for export. 

Closing prices, Dec. 11, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood 
or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first pat- 
ent $7.75@8, standard patent $7.25@ 
7.50; hard winter short patent *$7.65@ 
7.90, straight $7.15@7.40; soft winter 
short patent $6.90@7.15, straight (near- 
by) $5.90@6.15. 

NOTES 

Charles P. Dorney, millers’ agent, is in 
mourning for his wife, who died on 
Dee. 9. 

Included in receipts last week were 
15,657 bbls flour and 171,487 bus Cana- 
dian barley destined for export. 

The former office building of the Gard- 
ner Bakeries, Inc., adjoining its old bak- 
ery at Madison Avenue and Preston 
Street, has been sold. 

Principal Canadian wheat inspections 
at this port last week were 4 cars No. 1 
dark northern, 12 No. 2 dark northern 
and 35 No. 4 dark northern. 

The Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce, in a four-day campaign, has se- 
cured 1,324 new members and $74,072 to- 
ward its promotional work goal. The 
association now has a membership of 
3,124, 

Walter N. Kirkman, manager of the 
central purchasing bureau of Maryland, 
will ask for bids and samples this week 
on a contract to furnish the state institu- 
tions, as needed during the next three 
months, with about 1,700 bbls flour, 1,500 
standard hard wheat patent, either spring 
or hard winter, and 200 near-by soft 
winter straight. 

The Baltimore Flour Club at its 
monthly meeting at the Baltimore Coun- 
try Club, Roland Park, on Dec. 9, adopt- 
ed a resolution of sympathy concerning 
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the death of Charles W. Wells, of R. C. 
Wells & Co., grain, hay and feed, on 
Nov. 20. It was said that “The affection 
in which he was held by his associates 
cannot be measured numerically. He 
possessed the highest qualities of man- 
hood, achieved success without offending 
his competitors, and lived a life that en- 
deared him to us all.” 
C. H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 

Flour trade continues dull for imme- 
diate as well as for future requirements. 
Price seems to have no bearing on the 
situation. It is wellnigh impossible to 
interest the trade. The general opinion 
is that large bakers are well supplied 
with flour into the new year, but that 
the smaller ones and retailers have very 
little on hand and not much purchased 
ahead for future delivery. 

Arrivals of flour last week were heavy, 
amounting to 38,000 bbls, a large propor- 
tion of it being destined for export to 
Europe. During November, exports of 
flour from this port amounted to 93,- 
000 sacks, practically all going to Ham- 
burg and Bremen. For December, to 
date, there have been shipped 48,000 
sacks Canadian flour, all to Bremen. 

Flour quotations, mill shipment, per 
196 lbs, in sacks, Dec. 10: spring patents, 
special $8.65@8.80 bbl, standard patents 
$7.50@8.40, first clears $7.25@7.65; hard 
winter patents, $7.35@8.10; soft winter 
patents $7.10@7.60, straight $6.60@7, 
clears $6.50@6.65. 

NOTES 

The Menominee sailed from Boston on 
Dec. 8 for Oneglia, Italy, with a cargo 
of 221,739 bus Canadian wheat, fol- 
lowed by the Delilian, for Antwerp, with 
80,000 bus Canadian wheat, and the 
Seattle Spirit for Bremen, with 20,067 
bus Canadian barley. 

A fire in the office and warehouse of 
Lord & Webster, wholesale flour, grain 
and hay dealers, Boston, on Dec. 8, 
caused a loss to building and contents 
of $20,000. The senior member of the 
firm, Harry Hamilton, who is a director 
in the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, 
was overcome by smoke, but recovered. 


Louis W. DePass. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEATS ARE 
PUT TO MILLING TESTS 


MEtsourRNE, Vicrorta, Oct. 29.—In 
each of the states of Australia is a 
royal agricultural and horticultural so- 
ciety, which conducts an annual fair to 
give the people, particularly of the cap- 
itals, an opportunity to gain first hand 
information respecting industries. At 
most of these, exhibits of wheat are fea- 
tured, and in some cases additional in- 
terest is lent to the displays by sub- 
mitting the wheats to milling tests and 
publishing the results. 

At the South Australian fair this year 
there were six classes for milling wheats. 
The winning variety in the strong white 
flour class for wheats grown in districts 
having a rainfall of 16 inches or over per 
year was named Quality. The sample 
milled produced 71.7 per cent flour, 14.6 
per cent pollard, and 13.7 per cent bran. 
The water absorption capacity of the 
flour was 51.6 per cent, and the wet 
gluten 21.6 per cent. 

Minister was the winning variety in the 
strong white flour class for wheats 
grown on a rainfall of less than 16 
inches per year. The flour content was 
71.7 per cent, the percentage of pollard 
14.8, and that of bran 13.5, while the 
water absorption and wet gluten figures 
were 47.6 and 15.6 per cent, respectively. 

At the national fair in Western Aus- 
tralia, the champion wheat was Carra- 
bin, which produced 75.2 per cent flour, 
19.1 per cent bran and 5.7 per cent pol- 
lard. The strength percentage absorp- 
tion was 63.3, the protein 11.30 per cent, 
and the moisture 12.50, and it was cal- 
culated that a ton of the wheat would 
produce 2,445 lbs bread. Both the pro- 
tein and strength percentage absorption 
were calculated on the 13.5 per cent 
moisture basis. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 








Baltimore.—Oats prices, Dec. 11: No. 
2 white, domestic, 56@5614c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 521, @538c. 
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SEATTLE 


Slack flour demand in all directions 
is reflected in light milling operations. 
Further reductions in grinding are an- 
nounced for the next fortnight. Local 
buying is confined to immediate needs, 
and most buyers are provided for until 
at least the early part of 1927. In the 
face of falling wheat values, the mills 
are having difficulty to get buyers to take 
delivery on previous bookings. 

California demand has been and still 
is light, and middle western and Atlantic 
seaboard sales are small. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations were nomi- 
nally unchanged last week, in spite of 
the decline in wheat, but reports of cheap 
offers by individual mills increased. Quo- 
tations for Washington flour, carloads, 
coast, Dec. 10: family short patents $7.50 
@8 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry flour 
$6.30@6.90, 98’s; standard patent $6.80 
@7.20, 98’s; blends, made from spring 
and Pacific hard wheats, $7@8, 98's. 
Hard wheat top patents, carloads, coast, 
arrival draft terms: Dakota, $7.90@8.30; 
Montana, $7.20@7.55. 

Export Trade—Further declinés in 
oriental exchange militated against any 
improvement in export with the Orient, 
and importers pay no attention to of- 
fers. The United Kingdom has shown 
only spasmodic interest, leaving South 
America the only export outlet, and that 
only for a small volume. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

OG. B44 .ccccccos 46,800 23,363 50 
Previous week .... 46,800 25,993 55 
Year ago ......... 52,800 28,658 54 
Two years ago..... 52,800 21,370 40 
Three years ago... 52,800 33,248 63 
Four years ago.... 52,800 36,447 69 
Five years ago..... 52,800 32,659 62 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

a: errr 57,500 26,490 46 
Previous week .... 57,000 32,062 56 
WOOP AHO cccvcscevs 57,000 34,796 61 
Two years ago..... 57,000 24,189 42 
Three years ago... 57,000 52,971 93 
Four years ago.... 57,000 $1,111 55 
Five years ago..... 57,000 35,182 62 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Taco- 
ma), and from the Columbia River 
(Portland and Astoria), July 1-Dec. 1, 
1926, as reported by the merchants’ ex- 
changes of Seattle and Portland: 

FLOUR, BBLS 




















Cc From ‘ 
Columbia 
To— Puget Sd. River Totals 
MRPORO ccicccces 75,770 40,360 116,130 
GHOGRE cccccvcces 613,360 284,905 898,265 
South and Central 
America ...... 91,976 60,580 152,556 
BEOEE Sec sccees 37,960 8,705 46,665 
California ...... 119,470 288,960 408,430 
GORE cecccccesee verses 3,000 3,000 
Atlantic ports .. 108,340 144,533 252,873 
British Columbia 10,085  ..... 10,085 
RIRE cccecvccs 23,200 = a. a eee 23,200 
New Zealand ... ) Airey 510 
TORR 0.4.0.0 09% 1,080,671 831,043 1,911,714 
WHEAT, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 
- From ‘ 
Columbia 
To— Puget Sd. River Totals 
Europe .......... 1,908 14,674 16,582 
California ....... 368 159 527 
TEGAN 8 Scueecots ae 0tiéjS HS W® 20 
eo SP ee 2,578 4,212 6,790 
S. and C. America 187 839 1,026 
British Columbia. | res 19 
AEPTGR vccccveasis 287 193 480 
Australia ........ eee 35 35 
| ee ere 5,367 20,112 25,479 
Total wheat shipments (flour included), 


July 1-Dec. 1, 1926, 34,084,646 bus, against 
16,826,958 for the same period, season of 
25. 


PACIFIC: €OAST . 


WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 


649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondents at Los Angeles, Portland and San Francisco 
Cable Address: ‘‘Palmking” 
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NOTES 


Louis E. Herzberg, formerly salesman 
for the Centennial Mill Co., and W. D. 
Schultz, broker, have formed a partner- 
ship as flour brokers at Seattle. 


Shipments of flour from Washington 
and Oregon to Atlantic and gulf ports 
from July 1 to Dec. 1 increased from 
166,000 bbls in 1925 to 252,875 this year. 


November water shipments of flour to 
domestic ports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma: to San Francisco, 11,130 bbls; 
Oakland, 650; Los Angeles, 7,400; San 
Diego, 520; Houston, 315; Charleston, 
500; Baltimore, 500; New York, 12,650; 
Providence, 500; Boston, 250. 

Paul O. Nyhus, agricultural commis- 
sioner of the Department of Agriculture, 
was in Seattle last week on his way to 
the Orient to establish a permanent ori- 
ental office for the department to make 
an economic study of farm production, 
including wheat, to study market possi- 
bilities for American farm products, and 
to furnish crop and market information. 

Ports of destination of Seattle and Ta- 
coma November flour exports: to Hong- 
kong, 103,723 bbls; Dairen, 15,102; 
Shanghai, 1,530; Taku Bar, 5,000; Tokyo, 
625; Kobe, 50; Amoy, 13,950; Manila, 
31,545; Lloilo, 5,250; Cebu, 5,750; Sala- 
verry, 552; Eten, 500; Paita, 2,100; Cal- 
lao, 100; Uyuni, 1,540; Oruro, 3,510; 
Charana, 500; La Paz, 4,500; Antofa- 
gasta, 2,480; Guayaquil, 1,785; Mollendo, 
75; Piura, 260; Chiclayo, 515; Carite, 
765; Arica, 750; Acajutla, 435; Hono- 
lulu, 8,910; Leith, 5,710; Glasgow, 20,355; 
Liverpool, 1,430; London, 3,430. 


OGDEN 

The approaching inventory period has 
caused a lull in buying. General dull- 
ness is reported. However, the larger 
mills have ample orders to keep them 
busy for more than two months, while 
small ones are operating at about 50 per 
cent capacity. 

While the Pacific Coast seemed to lag 
in regard to orders and the intermoun- 
tain territory’s trade was below normal, 
inquiries from southeastern states showed 
considerable improvement last week. The 
only change in prices was in connection 
with the Pacific Coast market. Ogden 
mills are well stocked with wheat, and 
there is no anticipation of any change 
from the present schedule of continuous 
operation. 

On the Pacific Coast a decline of 10c 
on high and second patents occurred 
Dec. 10, the former dropping to $7.45@ 
8.10 bbl, and the latter to $7.05@7,65, 
car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other 
California common points, basis 98-lb 
cottons. To the Southeast, the quota- 
tions were $7.30@8.10 bbl for high pat- 
ents and $7.10@7.55 for straights, car 
lots, f.o.b.. Memphis and other lower 
Mississippi River common points. Quo- 
tations for the intermountain trade were 
$6.65@7.25 bbl for top patents, and $6.25 
@6.65 for straights, car lots, f.o.b., Og- 
den. 

NOTES 

Herbert S. Auerbach, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has been named president of the 
Utah Shippers’ Traffic Association for 
1927. H. P. Iverson, manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co., Ogden, is a director. 

Kanab, Utah, has completed arrange- 
ments for shipment of 46,000 lbs flour to 
that community by parcel post. The 
town is located 100 miles from a rail- 
road. To reach it from any direction, a 
mountain range must be crossed. The 
flour is packed in 70-lb lots. 

The average yield of winter wheat in 
Utah climbed from 12.7 bus acre in 1919 
to 21 bus in 1926, despite the drouth 
conditions of the past year, according 
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to Frank Andrews, federal and state ag- 
ricultural statistician. Production in 
1919 was 1,905,000 bus; in 1925, 3,045,- 
000; in 1926, 3,129,000. In 1925 145,000 
acres were planted, and in 1926 149,000. 
W. E. Zuprann. 


PORTLAND 

Except for a 20c advance in pastry 
flour, no changes were made in local 
flour prices last week. There was a lim- 
ited city and country trade, and export 
business was of small proporéions. On 
Dec. 11 mills listed best family patents 
in straight cars at $7.65 bbl, bakers hard 
wheat flour at $8.15, and bakers blue- 
stem flour at $7.15. 

Flour output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 







Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Ss. OGRE ona gensaeueceees 28,126 45 
Previous week 28 44 
Year ago 6 46 
Two years ago 45 52 
Three years ago .......... 60,073 96 
Weer VEOPE OHO ciccccccerss i 35,078 61 
oe ee 41,674 73 


J. M. Lownspare. 


LOS ANGELES 


The flour market ruled stronger last 
week. Millers and jobbers were con- 
siderably encouraged, as there has been 
little activity except for deliveries on 
former contracts. Prices remained firm 
on locally milled flours, but increased 
slightly on those from Kansas and Mon- 
tana. Production is normal. 

Quotations, Dec. 8, car lots, basis 1%4’s: 
hard wheat seconds $7.80 bbl, blended 
seconds $7.50; California pastry, $7.20; 
Kansas straight grade, $7.80; Washing- 
ton-Oregon blue-stem, $7.20; Montana 
straight grade, $8; Dakota straight 
grade, $8.50; Washington pastry, $7. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The flour market remains unchanged. 
Jobbers and mills report minimum sales. 
Quotations, Dec. 9, 98’s, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco, draft terms: top patents, $8.80 
@9 bbl; Montana standard patents $7.75 
@7.95, clears $6.75@7; Kansas standard 
patents, $7.70@7.90; Dakota standard 
patents, $7.60@7.80; Oregon-Washington 
blue-stem patents, $7@7.20, straight 
grades $6.70@6.90; northern pastry, $6.60 
@6.80. 

NOTES 

The insurance loss as a result of a fire 
at the plant of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
San Francisco, on Nov. 1, amounted to 
$46,751. 

California’s second annual corn show 
opened last week at Stockton, spon- 
sored by the San Joaquin Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

E. M. Larsincer. 





NORMAL RELATIONS RESUMED 
BY HONGKONG AND CANTON 


Honexone, Cuina, Oct. 26.—Normal 
Shipping facilities between Hongkong 
and Canton have been restored, and car- 
go from this port is being landed in 
Canton without hindrance as a result of 
the blockade against Hongkong having 
been lifted by the Canton strike organi- 
zation. Exchange has suffered a serious 
slump in the last 10 days. 

R. SaAncer. 





VICTORIA REJECTS DAY BAKING BILL 

Me pourne, Vicrorta, Nov. 6.—As had 
been expected when the bill designed to 
bring about the adoption of day baking 
came before the legislative council in 
Victoria, it was promptly rejected. Op- 
erative bakers are incensed at the treat- 
ment accorded the measure. Members 
of the legislative council have been 
charged with absolutely ignoring the hu- 
manitarian aspect of the question. One 
reason given for the rejection of the 
bill was that day baking would increase 
the price of bread. The operatives, how- 
ever, said that, in the five states where 
day baking was practiced, the price of 
bread was the same as in Victoria, and 
at times less. 





Pittsburgh.—Oats were brisk, with of- 
ferings light, last week. Quotations, Dec. 
ll: No. 2 white, 55c bu; No. 3 white, 
52c. 
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CENTRAL WEST 
Chicago.— Millfeed prices 


advanced 
$1.50@2 last week, and demand was 
brisk. The tie-up of Great Lakes car- 
riers created an urgent call from the 
East for bran and middlings, and busi- 
ness was only restricted by the light of- 
ferings available. Bran was in best re- 
quest. Heavy feeds were wanted, but 
offerings were very light. Jobbers are 
complaining about extremely slow deliv- 
eries from mills in the Northwest, and 
reports are that mills there are buying 
back feed. Spring bran was quoted, 
Dec. 11, at $28.50 ton, hard winter bran 
$28.25@28.50, standard middlings $29.50 
@30, flour middlings $33@34.50 and red 
dog $38@39. 


Milwaukee.— Middlings are $1@1.50 
higher, while bran was advanced $1 as 
the result of sparse offerings by north- 
western mills and the improving demand 
for quick supplies as well as for deferred 
shipment. Winter bran is available at 
about 50c ton less than spring, while or- 
dinarily it is held at a premium. The 
trade looks for an increasing demand. 
Quotations, Dec. 11: bran $28.50@29 
ton, winter bran -$28@28.50, standard 
middlings $29@30, flour middlings $33@ 
34, and red dog $37@38, in 100-lb sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


St. Louis.—Millfeed was in a strong 
position last week. Demand was quiet, 
but offerings were light, and prices ad- 
vanced about $1. Stocks are low, and 
buying is confined to immediate require- 
ments. Mixed feed manufacturers are 
buying only as they make sales, and mills 
are not pushing the movement of feed. 
Quotations, Dec. 11: soft wheat bran 
$27.50@28 ton, hard wheat bran $27@ 
27.50, and gray shorts $31.50@32.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis.—An extremely tight situ- 
ation has developed in  feedingstuffs. 
Neither city nor country mills have any- 
thing to offer for prompt shipment; in 
fact most of them are far behind on de- 
liveries against old contracts and, with 
an ever increasing demand in mixed cars 
and no prospect of a heavier production, 
are in the market to buy feed wherever 
offered. It is no longer a question of 
price. Many distributors are urgently in 
need of supplies, and are importuning 
the mills for deliveries, but they are 
helpless. Without shipping directions on 
flour they cannot operate and, until these 
improve, there is not much chance of 
feed supplies increasing. 

Demand during the last week has been 
general; in fact, some western states that 
usually do not begin buying until later in 
the crop year, are already inquiring for 
mill offals. Some feed in store at west- 
ern lake ports that was originally des- 
tined for eastern consumption has been 
diverted for western needs, mills in in- 
stances buying back their own feed. It 
is understood that some city mills are 
offering to buy back feed they have sold 
for January shipment. All grades are 
wanted, with red dog showing more 
strength than usual. 

A few country mills are offering Janu- 
ary-May bran at around present levels. 
They have the flour sold, and would be 
willing to dispose of the feed, but buy- 
ers, remembering the weakness shown in 
January and February the last two 
years, are slow about taking hold. Some 
distributors are urging their customers 
to buy now for deferred shipment, be- 
lieving that present prices will look cheap 
later. They argue that the absence of 
stocks, continued light production and 
the unusually cold weather, will tend to 
keep the market strong. 

Pure bran has sold within the last day 
or two as high as $28 ton, Minneapolis, 
and mixed feed at $31.50. There is an 
improved demand for the latter, on ac- 
count of the scarcity of other grades. 

Mills quote bran at $26@26.50 ton, 
standard middlings $27.50, flour mid- 
dlings $830@32, red dog $35.50@36, wheat 


mixed feed $30@33, and rye middlings 
$21, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 
Dec. 14 Year ago 


Bran .cccccsccces $26.00@27.00 $25.50@26.00 
Stand. middlings.. 27.00@28.00 24.50@25.00 
Flour middlings.. 31.00@33.00 27.00@29.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 36.00@36.50 35.00@39.00 


Duluth. — Demand for millfeed is 
steady at advancing prices, but mills are 
unable to supply more than their estab- 
lished trade and cannot touch new bids. 
One mill is still behind on old orders; 
the other only sells as it produces, and 
cannot supply the current demand. 

Great Falls.—Standard bran was quot- 
ed at $24 ton on Dec. 11, and standard 
middlings at $27. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—Strength developed rap- 
idly in bran early last week, sending 
prices in Kansas City up to $25 ton. 
Demand, occasioned principally by scar- 
city of offerings from the Northwest, 
came to this section from mixers and 
jobbers in a widely scattered territory, 
with the heaviest buying in Chicago and 
Milwaukee districts. Both deferred and 
near-by deliveries were involved. Reac- 
tion came late in the week, bringing a 
recession in prices of about 50c. 

Shorts did not share in the increased 
activity or the higher prices, managing, 
however, to hold their own. Strength in 
corn did little to stimulate demand for 
this class of feed. 

Quotations, Dec. 11, basis car lots, 
Kansas City: bran, $24@24.50 ton; brown 
shorts, $26@26.50; gray shorts, $29@ 
29.50. 

Atchison.—The feed market is unusual- 
ly strong, and both bran and mill-run 
show advances. On Dec. 11, bran sold 
freely at $25 ton, mill-run $27, and shorts 
$29@29.75. These figures are being bid 
freely by jobbers for shipment the next 
90 days, but mills are hesitant sellers. 

Hutchinson, — Feed prices continue 
firm, with demand far in excess of sup- 
ply. Bran is especially strong. Mills 
are holding out for top prices, knowing 
the winter call from near-by states will 
care for the output. Quotations, Dec. 
11, Kansas City basis: bran, $25@26 ton; 
mill-run, $28; gray shorts, $31. 

Salina.—Millfeed continues to hold up 
well, and prices have strengthened. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 9, basis Kansas City, per 
100 lbs: bran, $1.20@1.30; mill-run, $1.85 
@1.40; gray shorts, $1.50@1.60. 


Oklahoma City.—Bran and shorts de- 
mand continues strong. Oklahoma mills 
made few sales outside of mixed cars. 
Prices are unchanged from a week ago. 
On Dec. 11, straight bran sold at $1.20 
per 100 lbs, mill-run $1.30, and shorts 
$1.60. 

Wichita—The millfeed market con- 
tinues brisk, with increasing demand. 
Quotations, Dec. 11: bran, $1.30 per 100 
Ibs; mill-run, $1.40; shorts, $1.55. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo—Millfeed has been almost sen- 
sationally strong and one advance in 


MILLER 


price has followed another, with prices 
$1@2 higher than a week ago. Produc- 
tion is reduced, and millers are show- 
ing concern to keep in touch with the 
situation and not ask less than the mar- 
ket for their feed. Other feeds are rela- 
tively less in price, but millfeed has ad- 
vanced in spite of that fact. Soft win- 
ter wheat bran was quoted, on Dec. 10, 
at $32.25@83 ton, mixed feed $33.25@34, 
and middlings $34.25@35, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

Evansville——The millfeed market con- 
tinued strong last week, with sales eat- 
ing into stocks heavily. Quotations, Dec. 
10: bran, $28 ton; mixed feed, $30@31; 
shorts, $32@34. 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta.—Millfeed business is quiet, 
little or no advance buying being done. 
It is believed that there will be a few 
good orders placed within the next two 
weeks for delivery the early part of the 
new year. The low cotton prices, how- 
ever, are still adversely affecting buying 
and collections. Quotations, Dec. 10: 
bran, basis 100-lb bags, $32@33 ton; 
winter middlings, $33@34; standard mid- 
dlings, $32@33; red dog, $45@46. 

Memphis.—Higher prices for millfeed 
tended to increase interest last week, 
but as buyers were unable to pick up 
any bargains few sales were made. On 
Dec. 11, wheat bran was offered at $27 
@27.50 ton, gray shorts $32.50. Feeding 
requirements are not up to expectations. 

Norfolk.—Feed prices are somewhat 
higher, and are held firm at the advance. 
Quotations, Dec. 10: red dog, $41@43 
ton; fancy winter middlings, $35.50@37 ; 
flour middlings $34@384.50; standard 
bran, $33@34; standard middlings, $33 
@33.50. 

Nashville—Colder weather has stimu- 
lated demand for millfeed, most mills re- 
porting satisfactory business. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 11: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$25@27 ton; standard middlings, $28 
@30. 

THE EAST 

Baltimore.—Spring bran is up $1@ 
1.50, with soft winter bran also 50c high- 
er on the inside range; otherwise, feed is 
unchanged and demand generally inac- 
tive. Quotations, Dec. 11, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $33.50@34; soft 
winter bran, $32.50@83; standard mid- 
dlings, $32.50@38; flour middlings, $35 
@36; red dog, $43@44. 

Boston.—There is a strong and advanc- 
ing market for wheat feeds, with offer- 
ings extremely light, either for transit 
or mill shipment. The sharp advance 
last week was caused by the large 
amount tied up at Buffalo on account 
of weather conditions. An excellent de- 
mand prevails for near-by lots, but there 
is practically none to be had. No Ca- 
nadian pure bran or middlings are of- 
fered. Quotations, Dec. 10, near-by or 
prompt shipment, in 100-lb sacks: spring 
bran, $35@35.50 ton; hard winter bran, 
$35@85.25; soft winter bran, $35.25@ 
35.50; standard middlings, $37@37.50; 
flour middlings, $39.50@40; mixed feed, 
$36.50@39; red dog, $45.50@46; stock 
feed, $35.50; reground oat hulls, $16. 

Buffalo—An active demand for wheat 
feeds, coupled with light supplies, has 
put these feeds in a strong position. 
Mills are sold ahead to January, and 
continue to offer only in mixed cars 
with flour. Prices have narrowed con- 
siderably. Quotations, Dec. 11: bran $30 
ton, standard middlings $31, flour mid- 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Dec. 14, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
BCT RPGR 2ccecccviens Bictec @28.50 $26.00@26.50 $.....@..... $.....@..... $33.50@34.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 28.25@28.50 .....@..... 24.00@24.50 26.50@27.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... cseoe | See ee weeee@..... 27.50@28.00 32.50@33.00 
Standard middlings*.... 29.50@30.00 .....@27.50 26.00@26.50 .....@..... 32.50@33.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 33.00@34.50 30.00@32.00 29.00@29.50 31.50@32.50 36.00@37.00 
BaP rer 38.00@39.00 35.50 @36.00 cose encore 9 0b0s OP eee 43.00 @44.00 

Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran $31.50 @32.50 $35.00@35.50 $28.50@29.50 $.....@..... 


LHeebek bee’ $.....@31.00 
Hard winter bran eeees 


32.00 @32.50 


35.00@35.25 28.50@29.50 


25.00 @27.00 


Soft winter bran .....22 sccov @..... 32.50@33.00 35.25@35.50 29.00@30.00 
Standard middlings*.... .....@32.00 34.00@35.00  36.25@36.50 31.00@32.00 28.00@30.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @36.00 39.00@41.00 39.50@40.00 34.00@35.00 .....@..... 
Pe GO. ais a cateiws Kenda rect @40.00 43.00@44.00 45.50@46.00 48.00@44.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
ee ee eer @31.00 $.....@33.00 $.....@40.00 
BOVSIOR cccaceee asens @ 24.00 sees @26.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
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dlings $35, mixed feeds $39.50 and red 
dog $40. 

Philadelphia.—There is a fairly active 
demand for millfeed, and the market 
rules strong under light offerings. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 11, prompt shipment: spring 
bran $31.50@32.50 ton, hard winter bran 
$32@32.50, soft winter bran $32.50@33, 
standard middlings $34@35, flour mid- 
dlings $39@41, as to quality, red dog 
$43@ 4. 

Pittsburgh.—Millfeed business contin- 
ued light, with limited sales, last week. 
Dealers are not looking for any increased 
business until after Jan. 1. The trade 
appears to have fallen into a rut and 
there is little inquiry. Quotations, Dec. 
11: standard middlings $32.50@33.50 ton, 
flour middlings $37.50@38.50, spring 
bran $31.50@32.50, and red dog $41.50@ 
42.50. 

PACIFIC COAST 

Ogden.—Millfeed continues active, with 
supply considerably less than demand. 
Pacific Coast inquiries have been nu- 
merous, and the heavier buyers in Utah 
and Idaho continue to take considerable 
of the mill production. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations to Pacific Coast 
buyers on Dec. 10: red bran and mill- 
run, $30@31 ton; blended bran and 
mill-run, $31.50; white bran and mill-run, 
$32@33; middlings, $44.50@46, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other Califor- 
nia common points. Utah and Idaho 
dealers were quoted red bran at $26 ton, 
white bran $28, and middlings $41@42, 
car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Los Angeles.—Millfeed demand is fair. 
Sales are in small lots. Large stocks are 
being carried by most local mills, and a 
more brisk demand is expected in the 
very near future. Prices rule slightly 
higher. Production is on a large scale 
by most mills. Quotations, Dec. 8: Kan- 
sas bran, $33 ton; white mill-run, $33.50; 
red mill-run, $31.50; blended mill-run, 
$32.50; flour middlings, $46. 

San Francisco.— Millfeed continues 
firm, but inactive. The lack of export 
flour business has restricted milling, and 
offerings of feed from the Northwest 
are light. Quotations for January are 
about $1 higher than for December. 
Local mills have a large supply of wheat 
shorts, offered at $30@31 ton, f.o.b., cars, 
San Francisco, with no buyers. There is 
some inquiry for low grade flour, Janu- 
ary delivery, for which mills ask $50@51. 
There is no market for bran or mill-run. 
The feeling is that demand should im- 
prove, especially from the poultry dis- 
tricts, where chicks are commencing to 
hatch, which, with limited supplies, 
should put feed in a still stronger posi- 
tion. Quotations, Dec. 9; basis carload 
lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: Montana bran and mill-run, Jan- 
uary, $30@30.50 ton; Kansas bran, $34@ 
85; northern standard bran and mill- 
run, $30.50@31.50; white bran and mill- 
run, $32@33; standard shorts, $30@31; 
flour middlings, $45@46; low grade flour, 
$50@51. 

Seattle—Feed is scarce and strong. 
With lighter milling operations in sight 
and with most mills sold ahead and good 
demand, mills are not interested in for- 
ward bookings. Washington mill-run 
commanded $27 ton on Dec. 11. Mon- 
tana mills offered sparingly, and asked 
$27.50 for mixed feed, December-March. 

Portland.—The millfeed market con- 
tinues strong. There is a good demand 
in this territory and some inquiry from 
outside, and stocks are not large in any 
quarter. Mill-run and middlings were 
advanced another $1 during the week to 
$28 ton for the former and $43 for the 
latter, in straight cars. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Bran and shorts advanced 
$1 on Dec. 8. Middlings did not change. 
Stocks are light, and mills mostly are 
doing a mixed car trade. All other 
*classes of feed are firm, which tends to 
strengthen the market. Quotations, Dec. 
11: bran $31 ton, shorts $33 and mid- 
dlings $40, jute, mixed cars, cash terms, 
delivered, Ontario points. 


Winnipeg.—Unusually heavy snowfalls 
over the greater portion of the Canadian 
West have created a keen demand for 
feedingstuffs, and most mills are unable 
to fill the orders. Bran and shorts par- 
ticularly are in request, at unchanged 
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prices. Prairie mills are operating light- 
ly, while stocks throughout the country 
are reported light. Quotations, Dec. 11, 
Fort William basis: Manitoba, bran $24 
ton, shorts $26; Saskatchewan, bran $24, 
shorts $26; Alberta, bran $25, shorts $27; 
British Columbia, bran $25@27, shorts 
$27@29; Pacific Coast, bran $28, shorts 
$30. 

Montreal—The wmillfeed market is 
strong, and mills advanced the price of 
bran and shorts $1 ton last week. Coun- 
try buyers are insisting upon the inclu- 
sion of considerable proportions of bran, 
shorts and middlings in their mixed 
cars. United States buyers are paying 
close attention to the market, and fair 
sales are reported from that quarter. 
Prices continue firm. Quotations, Dec. 
10: bran $31.25 ton, shorts $33.25, mid- 
dlings $40.25, all jutes, f.o.b., cars, Mont- 
real rate points. At Fort William, 
bran $23, shorts $25, middlings $32, all 
jutes, ex-track, net, cash, and $1 ton less 
when containing mill-run screenings. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for:the week 
ending Dec. 11, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— -—Shipments— 


1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ... 1,077 402 13,169 13,636 
Kansas City .. 1,300 200 4,620 7,520 
Boston ....... 45 ee eos eee 
Baltimore ..... 46 264 
Philadelphia .. 240 300 o> Tr 
Milwaukee .... 270 550 3,216 2,332 

SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—A better demand is re- 
ported for heavy feed screenings, some 
buying having been done recently by 
North Dakota interests. Mixers are in 
the market for the heavy varieties, and 
feeders for the lighter weights. Prices 
have strengthened a little, probably in 
sympathy with millfeeds. Light-weight 
screenings are quoted at $5@10 ton, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, medium at $10@14, 
and heavy at $14@18. Mill oats are 
quoted at 26@29c bu, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Toronto.—Screenings are selling in fair 
volume, and prices are slightly higher. 
On Dec. .11° standard recleaned were 
quoted at $23.50@26 ton, car lots, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points, according to 
freights. 

Winnipeg. — Refuse screenings were 
quoted, Dec. 11, at $3 ton, basis Fort 
William. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Demand for cottonseed 
products was better last. week, and in- 
quiries improved. Quotations, Dec. 9: 
choice cottonseed cake, 8 per cent am- 
monia, bulk, $22 ton; choice cottonseed 
meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $26; 
hulls; sound quality, bulk, $4.50. 

Pittsburgh.Sales of cottonseed meal 
were’ light last week, with prices un- 
changed. : Quotations, Dec. 11: 43 per 
cent protein, $31.20 ton; 41 per cent, 
$30.20; 36 per cent, $27.70. 

Memphis.—Trading in cottonseed meal 
is quiet. Dealers report only small or- 
ders for currrent requirements, and pro- 
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duction is larger than movement, result- 
ing in accumulation of stocks, which en- 
courages buyers to wait. On Dec. 11, 
local prices were $23.50 ton for 41 per 
cent, and $24.50 for 43. Hulls continued 
dull at $3.25@3.50, loose, in car lots. 

Milwaukee—While the call for cotton- 
seed meal remains very limited, its cheap- 
ness in comparison with all other feeding- 
stuffs seems to be making itself felt. 
The higher percentage meal is fully 50c 
ton higher, but sales have been infrequent 
and of small volume. Quotation, Dec. 
11, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $27.50@31 ton. 

Los Angeies—Demand for cottonseed 
meal remains active, with prices firm. 
Buying is in small lots, but enough to 
keep stocks moving steadily. Produc- 
tion is normal. Quotation, Dec. 8, $31 
ton. 

Boston.—There is very little change in 
cottonseed meal. Demand is light, with 
offerings free and a tendency toward 
lower prices. On Dec. 10 shippers offered 
meal for 45-day shipment, Boston points, 
at $30.50@34 ton, in 100-lb sacks. 

Toronto.—Demand for cottonseed meal 
is strong, and heavy sales are being made 
for feeding purposes. Prices are steady. 
On Dec. 11 the quotation was $34 ton, in 
car lots, Hamilton freights, for 43 per 
cent protein. 
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Toronto. — Cereal mills report trade 
quiet. Buyers are well stocked for the 
holiday season, and are not purchasing 
much at present. Prices did not change 
during the week. Quotations, Dec. 11: 
rolled oats $7 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, 
mixed cars, delivered; straight cars to 
jobbers, $6.50; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Demand for rolled oats is 
fair for both package and bulk goods, 
with prices unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 
10, $3.35 per 90-lb jute bag, and oatmeal 
10 per cent more, both subject to 1 per 
cent cash discount. 

Winnipeg.—The customary winter de- 
mand exists for rolled oats and oatmeal, 
and export buyers are taking their usual 
requirements. Other than this, there is 
no feature. Western millers report their 
plants operating to practically full ca- 
pacity, and most of them obtaining the 
supplies they need. Quotations, Dec. 11: 
rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.75, and oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal is in small sup- 
ply and the market rules firm and higher, 
with a moderate demand. Quotations, 
Dec. 11, $3.25@3.50 per 90 Ibs for 
ground. 

Boston.—Oatmeal is in good demand, 
with prices advanced. On Dec. 10 rolled 
was quoted at $3.10, and cut and ground 
at $3.41, in 90-lb sacks. 

Chicago.— Approaching holidays and 
stock taking season have checked the 
call for oat products. Rolled oats were 


quoted, Dec. 11, at $2.60 per 90-lb sack, 
and oatmeal at $2.90 per 100 lbs. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Dec. 14 at $2.75 per 90 Ibs. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Dried buttermilk prices re- 
main steady, and demand continues ac- 
tive. Local handlers report no difficulty 
in disposing of offerings. Quotations, 
Dec. 10, 9@10c lb, Chicago. 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Dec. 13, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
MD db oessnreaaeesan $27.00 $25.50@26.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 27.00 26.50@27.00 
Middlings ............ 26.00 26.50@27.50 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 30.50@31.00 
 » ae ree 38.00 34.50@35.50 
Mixed feed ........... 29.00 26.50@27.50 
Old process oil meal... 45.00 43.00@44.00 
BEET avetvcvvceresdee 35.25 34.00@34.50 
ee CTT 35.50 35.50@36.00 
Bee GOS® 2c ccciccenes 45.50 44.00@44.50 

Duluth— 

Bram .....-sccecesese> 37.00 236.60@26.60 
DEMIS coc ccecesece 26.50 26.00@27.00 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 30.00@30.50 
Country mixed feed... 29.50 27.00@28.00 
eee 39.00 34.00@34.50 
St. Louis— 
BOM cvccsvescccssices SOOO BUGSGRT.00 
Brown shorts ........ 33.50 28.50@29.50 
Gray shorts ...... ... 35.00 30.00@31.50 
COE SOO co ccacccneses 8.50 10.00@12.00 
Hominy feed ......... 28.50 27.00@29.00 
Buffalo—~#@ 
WEG BEER 6 vec csecees 31.50 30.50@31.00 
BPO kcce sr cwsecsnsees 30.50 30.00@30.50 
Standard middlings ... 30.00 31.50@32.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 34.50@35.50 
ON re rcr 42.00 39.00@40.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 34.00 34.00@35.00 
Ce ME bs cncicesasscs 48.00 42.50@44.50 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ............ 27.00 25.00@26.00 
BBPAR 2c cccccccecccecee 37.00 235.00@36.50 
Brown shorts ......... 31.00 27.00@28.00 
Zray shorts .......... 33.00 29.00@30.00 
Es 6k ded 6 0 Oia 41.00 36.00@36.50 

Philadelphia— 

WIMCOE DORR «ccc ccess BGs 34.00 @34.50 
PUPS BERR cow ccsevtess 35. 33.50 @34.00 
Spring bran . : 33.00 @33.50 





Spring middlings 35.00 @36.00 
WE \ eca ds whe 6a 60 5 43.50 @44.00 
Flour middlings 39.00 @ 42.50 





Milwaukee— 


Winter bran ......... 29.70 28.00@28.50 


TEPER cc ccccccccsscvces S000 S3B.50@Re.00 
PEIGGHIARE. cccccescvess 28.50 29.00@30.00 
Flour middlings ...... 31.00 33.00@34.00 
Red dog ...........-- 39.00 37.00@38.00 
Rye feed ............. 26.00 22.00@22.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 41.50 27.50@31.00 
Brewers’ dried grainsf... 34.00 29.50@30.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 36.50 35.00@36.50 
Gimtem TeeGts .ccevesecs 37.90 27.75 @28.75 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
MEINMORDOMS 2. is ccccsces $8.30 $9.10 
TOURUER ccccwvesctovesses 7.00 9.10 
BE. BAD acccrvesescscs ee 7.50 
Mmmmeese CH «no cccccescc 8.90 9.70 
PETIWOUNOS os vecccceces 5.70 6.50 
BOUMGIO 2c ccrccceccsses eeee 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. {100 Ibs. 





Philadelphia.—The oats market eased 
off %4,c¢ early last week, but has since 
ruled firm, with offerings light. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 11: No. 2 white, 57@58c 
bu; No. 3 white, 54@5é6c. 
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Chicago——There has been a general 
slowing up in demand for mixed feeds. 
Sales so far in December have been much 
less than in the previous month, attrib- 
uted to the fact that buyers are getting 
ready for inventory, and are inclined 
to reduce stocks. High protein dairy 
feeds were quoted, Dec. 11, at $387@37.50 
ton, Chicago, first grade poultry feeds 
$41@42, and first grade mash feeds $56. 


St. Louis —Demand for mixed feed is 
unchanged. Buying is limited to actual 
requirements, and there is no indication 
of stocks being built up to care for 
heavier demand later in the year. Prices, 
however, are holding firm, and were 
slightly stronger last week in sympathy 
with millfeed. High grade dairy feeds 
were quoted, Dec. 11, at $40.50@41.50 
ton, high grade horse feed $37@38.50, 
and scratch feed $43@44. 


Memphis.—Mild weather is enabling 
less feeding in some sections than expect- 
ed, while there is still an abundance of 
feedstuffs of various kinds throughout 
most of the cotton belt. Mills are oper- 
ating on a light schedule, but shipments 
compare fairly well with a year ago. 

Nashville—Quiet demand _ continues 
for mixed feeds, and manufacturers are 
not anticipating active business until aft- 
er the holidays. Horse feed and poultry 
mash feed were $1 higher last week on 
scme grades; others steady. Quotations, 
Dec. 11: horse feed, 100-lb bags, $30@42 
ton; dairy feed, $29@40; poultry scratch 
feed, $39@47; poultry mash -feed, $57 
@70. 

Atlanta.—The mixed feed market is 
comparatively quiet, as buyers are pur- 
chasing very largely on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Fair buying is looked for by bro- 
kers early in 1927. Low cotton prices 
continue to adversely affect collections. 
Quotations, Dec. 10: best grades of feed 
$38.50@40 ton, lower grades $27@29; 
best chicken feed $48@50, lower grades 
$39@43. 

Toronto.—There is a fairly active mar- 
ket for mixed feeds. Prices for some 
lines declined $1 last week. Oat and 
barley chop, crushed oats, corn meal and 
feed wheat participated in the reduction. 
Quotations, Dec. 11: oat chop $46.25 ton, 
oat and barley chop $43.25, crushed oats 
$45.25, barley meal $42.25, corn meal 
$40.25, feed wheat $54.25, oat feed $28.25, 
chick feed $68.25, car lots, delivered at 
Ontario country points. 

Montreal.—Mixed feeds continue in 
fair demand. Most mixed cars shipped 
to provincial centers contain a good pro- 
portion of them. The market is firm, 
with prices unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 
10, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points: 
special high grade feed $43 ton, first 
grade $39@40, second grade $34@38, 
third grade $29; chicken feed, $69; grow- 
ing mash, $72; first quality scratch grains 
$54, seconds $51. 
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Range of Bran Prices 


March April May 


June 
8 15 22 29/5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31}7 


July August September 


14 21 28/4 11 18 25|/2 9 





Spring Bran (Mi p ) 

Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) 
Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 
Spring Bran (Boston) 
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a a ee ae 185 in the previous week and 55 a year $1.34 bu; hard winter, $1.33; northern 
iy —————_ en SSS aa | ago. The cash basis remains firm but spring, $1.32; western red, $1.31. 
4 1 unchanged. Closing quotations, Dec. 11: Oaden.—Wheat mo t to Ogden 
f T No. 1 Dakota dark northern $1.40@1.43 davelars and mills wes sow last a 
% Hi ~ RAI N RKE bu, No. 1 hard winter $1.41@1.43, No.1 weather conditions in rural districts - 
¥ red winter $1.38@1.39, and No. 1 durum holding back farmer deliveries. Quota- . 
BS See i an Nm Se J re ie Nae, Ie fy DD Le Pe Ef > IEP =e  P~ > SAGs tions, Dec. 10, car lots, millin in transit 
SSN SSN a ee Nashville.—A fairly good demand pre-__ billing, freight paid to Ogden: No. 2 
EAT del dN h he 8 gy Pee ng iecaet tee “sat same Gork Turkey rel $1.1861 ry Ne 2 hard ay 
CA A the December delivery, an o. 1 north- : : ? P . 2. ore 505 4 7 
Chicaac tlhe t premiums 7,1 @8c over. Protein no longer seems ? be sufficient to take care of require- winter, $1.02@1.16; No. 2 soft white, ze? 
decli a le t a ea tote E onieg nt, to. be a market factor, more attention ments. The market wae fairly well sus- $1.06@1.13. 10.. 
eye bu oe _ ii Sewede little 1 t oe being given to moisture content. On tained last week. No. 2 red, with bill, Great Falls.—Wheat prices dropped 3c 11. 
ang deri yt levels. Ht d Pe a Dec. 11, No. 1 dark closed at $1.42@1.48 Was quoted, on Dec, 11, at $1.48@1.53 bu last week. No. 1 dark northern spring 18. 
caceah "sass ‘aie. et yas a bu, No. 2 dark $1.88@1.45, No. 8 dark on, are was quoted at $1.22 bu on Dec. 11. Dec 
cod. Mill buyers picked up most of the  >1-34@1.43, and No. 1 northern: spring New York.—Domestic prices for wheat Toronto.—Farmers are delivering win- 7. 
avd grades ‘offered. On Dec. 11 pre- $1.41@1.47. Milling demand for high showed little action last week. Export ter wheat more freely. Prices have de- 
miums on No. 1 red were 11,,@2c over grade durum has been a feature, maca~ business was better, and considerable clined 5c bu since a week ago. Quota- 10. 
December, No. 2 red 1@1%¢ over, No. "O™ Sour buyers meeting needs. Mills freight space was booked. Quotations, tions, Dec. 11: good quality winter wheat 11. 
od na Me price to Agel dl A paid as high as 45 over the December cash grain, Dec. 10: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- of milling grades $1.25@1.30 bu, in car 13.. 
1. hard 4@5c over, No. 2 hard 3@4c ~—~PTice for fancy offerings of No. 1 amber. mestic, $1.54% bu; No. 1 dark spring, lots, on track, points of shipment; wagon ne 
over, No. 3 hard 1@2c over; No. 1 dark Intermediate offerings have also been in c.i.f., domestic, $1.6554; No. 2 hard win- lots at mill doors, $1.20@1.25. Western 7. 
northern 4@10c over, No. 2 dark north- good demand at fair premiums. The ter, f.o.b., export, $1.571%; No. 1 north- wheat advanced 1%c bu during the week. 8. 
ean ‘Sheceedher price to %¢ over, No. 1 light movement has reduced business. ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, On Dec. 11 No. 1 northern was quoted a 
northern 2@8c over. At the week-end, , Daily closing prices of durum wheat, $1.57; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- at $1.481%4 bu, track, Bay ports. a. 
No. 2 red sold at $1.39, bu and No. ™ cents, per bushel: port, $1.51%. 13. 
2 hard at $1.4114. -——Amber durum——, ——Durum—.~ Buffalo— Premiums on Canadian wheat COARSE GRAINS ~ 
Minneapolis.—Demand throughout the es 1994 O 118% 8u6178% ert brs show a tendency to harden. Demand is Chicago.—Oats continue steady, and RH 
past week has been steady, although at 6... 139% @178% 138% @178% 164% 164% Slack, particularly for No. 1 and No. 2 demand is good at prevailing prices. 8.. 
times a weakness was noticeable, par- he ea Bites 130 Sites ytd a aoaae red winter. Heavy oats, which are rather scarce, BA 
ticularly in the off grades. The choicer 9... 137% @179% 136% O179% 162% 182% Philadelphia.—The wheat market ad- specially are wanted. No. 2 white were 11. 
receipts have been cleaned up early each 10... 136% @178% 135% @178% 161% 161% vanced Ic bu early last week, but later quoted, on Dec. 11, at 50c bu, No. 3 white 13.. 
day. A slight improvement is reported 11--- 135% @177% 134% @177% 160% 160% dropped 2%c, closing dull and weak at 441, @47c, and No. 4 white 38@45c. Cash 
in demand, both for local and shipping Kansas City.— Heavier arrivals of a net decline of 134,¢. Quotations, Dec. rye was steady, and a good demand “ve 
account, some grades bringing 1@2c bet- wheat than in other recent weeks met i, car lots in export elevator: No. 2 red prevailed. There were heavy shipments 8. 
ter, compared with the option, than was with good demand in Kansas City last winter, $1.45% bu bid; No. 2 red winter, by lake to the East last week. No. 2 9. 
bid a week ago. week. Local and outside mills most of garlicky, $1.87%, bid. was quoted around 94c bu. i 
For 15 per cent protein wheat, 8@9c _ the time were in quest of a good, clear iltniiadii, alias in ih Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 13... 
over the December option is asked; 14 type of intermediate to low protein con- ¥, @2¥/,¢. lower than —— Get. for the week ending Dec. 11, and the 
per cent, 7@8e over; 13 per cent, 6@7c tent, while elevators and shippers took urday, with export demand quiet and closing prices on Dec. 13, respectively: 
over; 12 per cent, 5@7c over; 11% per all high protein samples offered. Prices, stocks, about evenly divided between do- No. 8 white oats, 435,@45%%c, 443%,.@ hee 
cent, 3@5c ide gp For wheat containing rare 7 _ yo eae hy 10% mestic and Canadian, showing a decrease 457%ec; No, 2 rye, 89/,@95 2c, 8974@ Hh 
less protein, 2@ fc over is asked, depend- b 9 ae 7? Payee pe 0. of 311,000 bus. Closing prices, Dec. 11: 93%%c; barley, 50@69c, 50@69c. -* 
ing upon quality and test weight. $ ome hy ey $1.30@ 1.3714; soft spot No. 2 red winter, $1.47 bu; spot Duluth—The slower movement has re- 10. 
The range of No. 1 dark wheat at ae _ : oe = : an No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.40; south- duced cash offerings of oats here. Best a8. 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 11 tte No. 3 $1.30@1.3112, No. 4 $1.28@ on No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.39; No. 3 white were quoted at 3c bu over ‘ 
was $1.40 72 1.477%, and of No. 1 north- B01. ; No. 3, $1.36; No. 4, $1.33; No. 5, $1.30; Chicago December on Dee. 11, while or- 
ern $1.39%,@1.44%. No. 1 dark closed St. Lowis——Demand for soft wheat is range of southern bag lots by sample inary held at lc discount under. Not 
Dec. 14 at $1.404@1.44%/, and No. 1 fair, principally from local mills, and all for week, $1.28@1.33. Practically all re- much change is noted in barley. De- — 
northern $1.39'4,@1.41\. offerings are taken. Garlicky descrip-  ceipts for the week went to export ele- mand for the limited receipts is fair one ‘. 
The range of No. 1 amber wheat at tions sell at comparatively small dis- vators. Exports included 148,707 bus day and practically gone the next. Good 9.. 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 11 counts, and there is also some call for domestic and 229,717 Canadian. Re- malting offerings are scarce. Closing = 
was $1.36%@1.56%, and of No.1 durum off grades. Demand for hard wheat is ceipts of Canadian wheat last week were ange, Dec. 11, 50@65c bu. Rye fu- 13. 
$1.354%2@1.51%. No. 1 amber closed on —_ Export bids have been reduced, 160,585 bus; stock, 1,807,458. tures lack special interest. Aside from 
Dec. 14 at $1.365%@1.52%, and No.1 du- and western wheat has been offered to r ae the wet and badly damaged cash offer- 
rum at $1.35%,@1A47%. arrive at easier premiums. Low grades PR gene agi ng Bed ue Pg ings which sell slowly and at heavy dis- Dee. 
Based on the close, Dec. 14, the mini- ™et fair demand. Receipts last week gemand was light and Bom es 4 *c = counts, demand for good samples is con- 7. 
mum prices paid to farmers at country Were 240 cars, against 216 in the pre- quotations bs Es 14 oe von stant. Milling grades range 1@38c un- 8.. 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat wee ae gl ag Dec. 11: No. 1 coast, Dec. 10: soft aad athe white der May for the No. 1 and No. 2, de- -. 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.24 bu, No. 1 re $1.39@1.39 ¥2 bu, No. 2 red $1.38@ ona hard winter, $1.84 bu; western pending on quality. Off grades are dis- 31. 
northern $1.22; in southern Minnesota, 1-39; No. 2 hard, $1.41. red, $1.32; northern spring, $1.33; Bi counted 1@10c. Light receipts make the . 
No. 1 dark $1.27, No. 1 northern $1.25; Toledo.—There is a wider range than Bend blue-stem, $1.3414. Suara ii rege yg ng ae AEG Canes See. 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark sual for wheat in Toledo, owing to the Portland.—The wheat ket i F a Ae . 
$1.23, No. 1 northern $1.21; in central fact that the grain trade is bidding le and the trade d a tok ten quiet, Winnipeg—tTrading in the coarse _ 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.11, No. 1 north- higher than some millers. The local bid activit e ‘ ade does 4 ook for much grain futures has been limited, with only Sian 
ern $1.09. was $1.341,@1.35Y, bu for No. 2 red traci ah ony Lew r Little foreign small odd lots changing hands. Oats and Bisex 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and wheat, Toledo rate points, on Dec. 10. a oe pe Ang poe poy oy barley hold firm, and the volume of 7 Abt 
Duluth from Sept: 1 to Dec. 11, 1926; yineaukee-—Cash wheat prices de- which has had a wenkening efect on the fra“ltymegret eo phgteat me 
r 4 . : clined 2@38c, and closed weak with op- market. Mills show only a moderate in- iti 1 3 
of previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 4:00. “There is a good demand fr = terest. Closing bids for Deeouber wheat Se, Oe Sle. Se Georee Se oe F 
d): mand J ; 0 oe cing ea cash markets, demand for all grains be- 
ted) in tot | oe iat shippers, despite the cessation of lake at the Merchants’ Exchange, on Dec. ing only small, and prices fairly daar. Seat 
Minneapolis .. 36,419 51,000 55,338 50,501 Shipping, and offerings are light. Re- 11: Big Bend blue-stem, hard white, Quotations, Dec. 11: No. 2 Canadian the el 
Duluth ...... 26,854 48,983 83,912 21,916 ceipts for the week were 10 cars, against Federation, soft white and western white, western oats, 55c bu; barley, 63%%c; rye Flour 
Totals ..... 63,273 99,983 139,250 72,417 887%. : igs ta tad Dec. 7 
Winnipeg.—Prices in the wheat mar- Milwaukee.—The cash rye market last room, 
ket last week showed very little fluctua- Weekly Grain and Flour Exports week turned weaker after exhibiting some we 
tion outside of a break of nearly 2c in Exports of grain from the United States, by ports, and from Canada, as reported by sustaining qualities for several sessions, 
the cash which occurred during the clos- pon — States Department of Commerce for the week ending Dec. 4, in bushels (000’s and closed 1@2c lower than the previous 
ing session. Scattered export buying was °™!*te@): week. Offerings are small and demand 
’ ° * * 
valine seetiaas ‘Sen of Genk cena. Fl ae g Sze’ tomy ct BO eh peeves 
However, on practicall omen advance, E a 5 eg 3 we & unk a 13 lace san,” es cee 
sites taveme liberal, ad tk ” 3 © g 6 3 E 5 =e 4 & 2 bet aaa ded nelpet lau ieee z 
, = 2 5s 8 a = «@ % 3 ’ ne or the 
acted. Milling interests did fai > Se eee ££ es? Fe Se es $ i 
amount of eeinthion, ‘ah their. natin _ Vales Sane 2 & @ @ 2 6 & 6 BS Aa 6 §& B aan es pA onal gy vd = 
were soon filled. At the end of last forest scrrcccccrcirr Mp me Ms. Mg TTS, Ost am ase 3 2 8 Ing quotations, Dee 11: No. 9 rye 91% f° | 
week, outside news generally was bear- Rye ..1/1)7.22. °° 222°"' is ié EG 1g @92%c bu; No. 3 white oats, 464@ 1.90 } _ 
ish, and considerable liquidation resulted. Oats ...............64. es 2° - *s a 2 48%c; malting barley 64@77c, pearling 1.85 
The ice blockade on the Great Lakes has cone ee raeaeeeas 296 40 106 ex 442 T77@78c. ayo 
had a decided effect upon the local trade, wheat ................ 240 80 555 128 1,003 Buffalo—A good demand exists for ' 
and this, in conjunction with the receipt Rye ...-....-se.eeeseee ee ae Se "1 oat offerings. Heavy test weights, par- mis 
of reports on the Argentine and Austra- Parley ---------++-+++: ey ee ee 50 ticularly, are wanted, but are scarce 1.70 
pen — > has — in a gen- COMPARATIVE GRAIN AND FLOUR EXPORTS Quotations, Dec. 11, No. 4 white musty, 1.65 7 
eral weakness. No. 1 northern, in store Exports of grain from the United States, ted by the D t t of C i i se b 1 - y ; 
Fort William and Port Arthur, closed, in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the ‘case of flour: ee eee = nde ae me bu. Demand for bar 1.60 _ 
Dec. 11, at $1.80% bu. . ———Week ending ‘ c July 1 to . 1.55 
Duluth.—Business in the cash market ve -.. Dec. 4,26 Dec. 5,’25 Nov. 27,’26 Dec. 4,'26 Dec. 5, °25 Toronto.—With the exception of 55 | 
—Bu: ‘ See 312,000 20,0 380, ,632, ’ i i i . 
has slowed down appreciably, due to the United Kingdom - _ 976,000 56,000 871.000 27,346,000 6,267,000 ee onal seusakanaa i ‘sl -. i 
in Fre say Rage icen, « petawar nace & Bigpond te sg Other Europe .......... 1,399,000 1,500,000 1,184,000 42,036,000 10,378,000 pres ng Ree cougen Nesare ter A sdiggsmaed ag dads 1.45 
, y marketing and ship gestern iheeaageionts ae Gases 174,000 14,071,000 11,111,000 «Ontario barley advanced 1c and western 
— es belle age me g _ Other countries ........ 516,000 68,000 51,000 14,488,000 4,435,000 oats a like amount. Quotations, Dec. 11: 140 
TAINO TON, COSLSER SOMOS DAS WaRSE, “S00 Ontario oats 48@50c bu, barley 61@65 
- ; : MN 6 oi ssc cn ds 3,228,000 ‘ 2,66 522 y c 1.35 
ay any -y some of this rg ae even wheat Pinay ARE fy tae SAORADP ro Se “ee rye 84@86c, car lots, track, country 1.30 
bs ed = ae S, a maven aan Canadian, in transit $11,000 196,000 378,900 7,624,000 5,839,000 points; No. 2 American yellow corn, all- sh 
. e MOF visa ts trcsbasahaavses ; 210, : 403, 21,353,000 i i i i , 
of quotations dropped 1c on Dec 5 li Sie eh tea el gael 229,000 285,000 siness 0 eissiess Bissese Tal! from Cileago, Hamilton freights, 
o's ake noe hg Rae MES Su tenuVeaneciacrsanes' 11,000 373,000 106,000 2'445,000 21,013,000 «88; No. 3 Canadian western oats 64c, 1.20 
0. ark northern ruling 83@9c over Rye ........................ 16,000 9.000 26,000 5,282,000 6,014,000 cif., Bay ports; No. 1 feed, 62c. 115 
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n EE 
n | GRAIN FUTURES GRAIN MOVEMENT AND STOCKS | 
k, “ “ Se ANS rN einai 
Ss 
vaengge see eng bong grain a - leading United States—Grain Stocks Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
it option markets, in cents per bushel: Commercial stocks of grain in store and Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat Following are Bradstreet's returns of 
2 WHEAT afloat at the principal markets of the United at the principal distributing centers, as re- stocks of wheat held on Dec. 4, in the 
apol States at the close of the week ending Dec. ported for the week ending Dec. 11, in United States, Canada and the United King- 
2 Dec om, = — = 11, as reported to the United States Bureau bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
d te 140% 140% 140% 143 of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: Receipts Shipments Stocks also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
e co. 129% 140% 140% 143 Canadian 1926 19 25 1926 1925 1926 1925 the United States and C anada, with com- 
‘ Becevas 139% 140% 140% 142% American inbond Mpls. ..... 1,193 3,638 518 1,281 10,58 parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 
age 137% 139% 138% 141% REED: Si'<ien a Makan ones 71,501,000 28,132,000 Kan. City..1,4641,701 Changes 
3c  ) 137% 138% 138% 140% eo ee 12,322,000 2,095,000 Chicago ... 196 370 Week from Totals 
.g | 138% 139% 139 141% CRD kbc cae cedes eeeee 30, 086,000 cecses New York..2,3865,075 1, ending pre- Dec. 5 
‘Sé< Barley 789,000 4,085,000 Boston .... 405 306 Wheat— Dec. 4 vious week 1925 
Dec _- — Se Oats 507,000 229,000 Baltimore... 179 366 United States*... 75,947 2.465 51,483 
“a “aa 134% 134% 137% 141% PEND é ovawenccenwes 2,679,000 11,000 Philadelphia 512 1,043 United Statesf... 2,963 +40 3,191 
hes 134% 134% 136% 141% Stocks of United States grain in store in Milwaukee 14 77 z Canada ......... 124,763 +4,973 105,820 
- eee 1345 134% 137% 141% Canadian markets on Dec. 11: wheat, 1,547,- Dul.-Sup. 4691, aes 1,8 2 0 519 5,488 : en ——-- a 
a- kyle 133% 132% 137% 140 000 bus; rye, 1,389,000; corn, 2,415,000; bar- Toledo .... 280 18 8 < ¥ T otals ae ae 203,673 +2,548 160,494 
° ° *" *Buffal . 4,363 6,5 50 25,489 29,484 United Kingd rt stocks : 
at er 133% 132% 137 139% ley, 275,000; oats, 525,000. raneiae a 6,285 sae the hale’ aa 7 ag him we and 
1 1% 1 receipts ant shipme 8s D axe oO y.- oa ng supply (¢ roomnha \— 
ar 13..... Bi 159% 133% 137 “ 140% ————$_—__—_— Totals . 39,700 —3,400 39,900 
Qn New York (domestic) Seattle Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks American and United Kingdom 
n nSe. Bn May Dee. May Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at supply 
Torseee 43 as 144% 131% 139% at the principal distributing centers for the the principal distributing centers for the Totals .........- 243,373 —852 200,394 
k 8 14174 144% 1314 138% ‘ , ‘OR J ; 
ee ee 4 2 31% week ending Dec. 11, in bushels (000’s omit- week ending Dec bushels (000’s omit- CORN—United States and Canada— 
9 1421 144% 1311 138% ng . 11, in bushels ( omit : ng + “ Loe 
>d Fecha a” sana 130% 137% ted), with comparisons: ted), with comparisons: PO a! test eee ees 30,753 = —1,466 6,453 
eeoscece 8 d S—t'nite St: 1g ada 
toa 140% 142% 130 137% Receipts Shipments Stocks Receipts nem Stocks Totals mavem: tas Pe ened e978 E67 
\¥, 27, 29% 1 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1 1926 25 <ware gle ae BeE he dee G69 718,667 
eae 140% 142% 129% 137% 92 26 1925 *East of Rocky Mountains. tWes 
Winni Duluth d Minneapolis ..,194 529 195 1832,7683,684 Minneapolis 389 793 738 1,416 17,47120,721 Roch Maantrine teens. cleat of 
nnipeg uluth durum kKansas City... .. 12 .. 6 14 82 Kan. City... 51 161 39 142 ‘662 5,892 ee eee fe a 
1d Dec. Dec. May Dec. May Chicago ...... 166 186 45 26 <a a Chicago nf - 494 994 not? 569 ae vse; Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
Teeeeee 131% 135% 133 % 135% New York ... 453 1,305 84 177 594 614 New York.. 50 396 .. 120 753 1,064 plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
>S. B...6e. 130% 135% 134% 136% Boston ....... -- 187 20 140 20 231 £Boston..... 8 38 i 29 67 ~+—~bushels: 
e, | Perr 131% 135% 134% 136 Baltimore .... 171 245 oe 200 Se Ste Baltimore .. 8 121 | a 153 92 — -United States ———, 
re 10...... 129 % 134% 133% 134% Philadelphia... 5 115 .. 207 6 65 Philadelphia 10 170 23 297 122 334 Pacific . 
| 11...... 128 % 133% 132% 132%  #$ Milwaukee ... 218 214 47 32 ..  .. Milwaukee.. 115 304 142 153 ... Lge ‘ Coast Totals 
te 13...... 128% 133% eae 133% Dul.-Superior.. 47 101 212 72 615 626 Duluth-Sup. 19 500 10 189 7,805 7,352 y 3,213,000 16,486,000 
sh Liverpool Buenos Aires *Buffalo ..... 118 2,920 -. 2,474 479 Toledo ..... 131 66 42 122 ae : 2,616,000 34,575,000 
nd Dec. Dec. May Feb. Mch. *Receipts and shipments. by lake only. *Buffalo ... 1,433 5 298 5,706 pt. 9, 8,156,000 72,884,000 
ee 168% 152% 129 129% *Receipts and shipments by lake only. Oct. 1..... 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
its 8 1677 152 129 1293 Week ending— 
2 -tehihetie 167% 151% 129 129% Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks R - n : : Nov. 6 78,415,000 3,454,000 81,869,000 
eis 166% 150% 128% 129 Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at ussell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement Nov. 13 .... 79,420,000 3,288,000 82,708,000 
ties 165% 150. et ee the principal distributing centers for the Russell's Commercial News’ estimates Nov. 20 .... 78,401,000 2 ,987,000 81,388,000 
ns | ey 164_ 149% ae 2 week ending Dec. 11, in bushels (000’s omit- United States wheat stocks and movement Nov. 27 78,412,000 2,923,000 81,335,000 
he oF pl etd (ce ted), with comparisons: as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): Dec. 4 75,947,000 2,963,000 78,910,000 
“a CORN Receipts Shipments Stocks Movement, July 1- Totals, U.S. U. King- 
y: Chicago Kansas City 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 Nov. 27— 1926 1925 1924 and Canada dom and 
@ Dec. Dec. May Dec. May Minneapolis .. 79 238 46 24 3,510 2,777 Receipts from farms. .545,000 425,000 556,000 Canada _ both coasts afloat* 
@ Eh wi 715% 83% Y 80% Kansas City... 5 3 19 S 833 138 DE sisetkawe eave 101,900 31,300 124,400 July 1 39,900,000 56,386,000 53,300,000 
| Rept 15% 84% 80% Chicago ...... 21 8 649 2 = = Imports 7,456 8,710 2,300 Aug. 1 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
eee 74% 83 79% New York.... 15 48 52 32 832 311 Stocks on Nov. Sept. 1 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
re- -— 74 82% 791 eatin =, Br tne! Ba fhe 7 2 At terminals ........ 81,331 52,686 108,986 Oct. 1..... 14,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
ost Thadeans 74% 82% 79% Baltimore .... 10 a ee es fil 52 At country elevators, Week ending— 
eee 74 82% 79% Philadelphia .. 141 ~ 7 160 170 26 mills and in transit.136,685 141,789 118,914 Nov 6 95,051,000 176,920,000 42,000,000 
nad OAT Milwaukee ... 6 20 10 6 i see Week's decrease ..... 3,0 2 2,431 4,468 Nov } . 108,009,000 190,717,000 44,100,000 
4 ATS Dul.-Superior.. 108 196 9 285,039 4,155 ee — Nov 20 -114,811,000 196,199,¢ 5,$ 
or: é u perior : ° 96,199,000 45,900,000 
lot Chicago Minneapolis "eo sees ; 4 2 2 au 016 847 Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks ty --119,790,000 201,125,000 43,100,000 
Je- Dee. De May Dec. May one shipme ate by Ans ony. The following table shows stocks of grain "*iiroomin rhe a 
‘ Teveves 43% 48% 43% 45% in store at above points on Dec. 10, in P “s . 
“ : a ee saat a co oo Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks bushels (000's omitted): Fr egy _amerionm, Canadian and British 
bP al lak y 3 y : : - = sible supp . 
we 10 ¥ 44% 49% 43 % 46 ar Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax sali A : 
_— a ae % he 4; car the principal distributing centers as reported Ogilvies .... 0 66 208 Month Week ee 
Re 44% 49 43 5% 46% g ee 401 ; 3 uF wate 4 09.686 ' " . 
fu- 13 454 49%, 46%, for the week ending Dec. 11, in bushels @. T. P. ........ 006 ‘980 186 886 0 feeb’ °°’ tek nantaee Gee’ 52°* 228,200,000 
— ie ” ‘i Ws - (000's omitted), with comparisons: Northland .... 3,171 302 320 — ; Pg tge avOv. 
“4 ~~ att . ees ept. ...1338,277,000 Nov 
er- RYE Receipts Shipments Stocks Can. Gov’t ...... 840 99 223 769 Oct. 1 170,478°000 Nov. 
. Chicago Minneapolis 1926 1925 1926 1926 1926 1926 Sask. Pool nee aire Dec. 
lis- Dec Dec May Dec. May Minneapolis .. 329 111 142 80 445 Wes BS ncccscee 108 221 346 
on- Cescnes 91 97% 89% 92% Kansas City .. 196 483 52 73 1,692 P+ ih. ees oe aes ‘ 141 304 193 
[a 91% 98 89% 93 CRIGRMO i500 1,593 2,478 606 939 ee Private elevators. 10, 480 1,376 1,662 258 . 
in. pp 90% 975% Ses 93 New York .... 178 99 78 .. 178 2 ee eee 85 Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
e- 10...... 89% 96% 88% 92% Boston ....... wer ee ee 3 3 —_—- ee —- Recei shi 
oe y 74 8% 2% ‘ i se se 1 . : F ae rip e -ceipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
lis- pets 89% 96% 87% 91% Baltimore eee 21 175 oe 26 78 196 _ Totals teen eee 21, 994 2,331 3,172 1,864 at the principal Geasteeting cantare ioe the 
the 18...... 90 97 sees 91% Philadelphia... 1 86 2 10 9 97 Year ago ....... 2,337 2,724 3,344 1,320 week ending Dec. 11, in bushels (000’s omit 
. a Milwaukee ... 136 176 51 83 Receipts ........ 691 1,13 242 , rj : od. ; ; 
ec. FLAXSEED Dul.-Superior.. 12 es 5 «% 15 Lake shipments... 10,026 296 1,092 16 coc), WHR eompes ony? 
Minneapolis Duluth Toledo ...,... 275 153 95 51 +.. ~«.. ~°#«%\}€Rail shipments... 512 190 27 3 cone hen Shipments Stocks 
‘ . 7 926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
see Dec. Dec. May Dec. May “Buffalo ...... 210 -- 2,898 137 STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) Minneapolis +H 202 ~— 7“ = oats 
: a 218 225% 217% 223% Receipts and shipments by lake only. Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus Ne oh gata >. <a - $6 (900 1,0% 
nly 8 219% 226% 218% 224 Eee eos 1s!) ae 
Se rept 9 % as No. i hard .... 16 Durum 793 Chicago ...... 108 118 . 
ind eee 218% 225% 218% 224% Imports of Canadian Wheat . i «orm salle Si - -S 79 «9a oe oh 4 Onn 
10 218% 224% 218% 224 No. 1 northern..1,265 Kota .......... 63 Dul.-Superior.. 73 235 164 851,920 1,205 
of +i ppeaens pinibthed 225 . 218 td 224 The United States Department of Com- No. 2 northern.. 829 Winter ........ 3 *Buffalo ..... 8 s i 
PRN cok 018 4 merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at Dr. l and 2 nor. 286 White spring... 69 *Receipts shi ents by lake y 
vi in 1B...006 218% 224% 217% 223% the principal northern border ports as fol- No. 3 northern... 350 Others ......... 6,302 ToS One epee ty lite aniy: 
ar- lows: . eh @ cestvesss« Se. ee 10,480 
the Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: No. 5 oe ke bal a ah ae 240 0 errr 85 Boston.—Old oats for shipment are 
ho. FIRE DAMAGES YAKIMA MILL ————Week ending ee A eet MEBIM! 5 35.5 0.50: 5 267 ee a oe ram 
dy Sgattte, Wasu.—Fire, originating in Nov. 27 Nov. 20 Nov. 27,1986 Feed .......... 118 Total ....... 1,994 ~+‘firmly held, with light offerings and fair 
a. the electrical equipment of the Miller = ----» sees 80,000 Oats— , Bus Oats— Bus demand. On Dec. 10, regular 40-Ib were 
me Flour Mills plant at Yakima, Wash., on _Imports_ into bonded mills for grinding Mo. S$ CO. W....s CH OUNORD 66.60.05 553 quoted at 65@72c bu; regular 38-lb, 62 
ye, Dec. 7, was confined to the fireproof into flour for ve hd bus: scan =. : ° b donee aes PVE siccnss 1,376 @66c; new regular 38@40-lb, for ship- 
» Taek e ing———. an. 1, 26, ox. 1 -t) Pa H 5¢ ile: 26a: Ga 
room, damaging about $200 worth of Qjy.o7 *°""''Nov. 20 a 4d «By & Saou 88 Total ........ 2331 ment, 59@6lc; regular 36@38-lb, 57@ 
ons equipment. 1,126,000 548,000 12,316,000 2 feed ......... 66 59c; regular 34@36-Ib, 55@5re. 
ome 
ons, 
jous 
es Movement of Wheat Prices 
ious 
les 
Phe December January February March April May June July August September October November December 
city 5 1219 26/2 9 16 23 30] 6 13 20 27| 6 13 20 27/3 1017 24]1 8 15 22 29) 5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31) 7 1421 28/4 11 18 25/2 9 16 23 30/6 13 20 27 4 11 18 25 
} ~-f--;— —— pag 
‘los- = a & — root 
113, $1.95 +—+—+— fe Se 1.95 
Vp @ 1.90 | = bi 1.90 
ling 1.85 catlche |__| 1.85 
| 
P 1.80 | 1.80 
or | 
par- 1.75 — ee a ee 
irce. 1.70 1.70 
By: 1.65 1.65 
a - 
1.60 1.60 
of 1.55 1.55 
; an 1.50 1.50 
OW. 
tern yo eee 
te , 1.40 
)65¢, 1.35 No. 1 Northern (Mi lis) 1.35 
el 1.30 No. 2 Dark Hard Winter (Kansas City) secccecccccccoscecs } =e) ee 1.30 
, all- No. 2 Soft Winter (St. Louis) = Pos 
ghts, 1.25 Chicago Active Future ne ne arc 1.25 
64c, 1.20 1.20 
1.15 





1.15 
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| Corn 


Edward C. Montgomery, chief of the 
foodstuffs division, predicts the export of 
“about 25,000,000 bus corn in 1926 by the 
United States. During the pre-war pe- 
riod this country’s heaviest exports oc- 
curred from December to April. Argen- 
tina is the principal competitor, and the 
largest exports from this source general- 
ly begin about May or June and last six 
months, depending upon the availability 
for export of the North American crop. 
Argentina, with an unduly large corn 
acreage, reported a 1926 yield of 280,- 
000,000 bus, according to Dr. Montgom- 
ery, an increase of 50 per cent. For the 
quarter century, 1901-25, the United 
States annual averages in corn exports 
were 56,600,000 bus, while Argentina 
forged far ahead with 101,951,000. 


Chicago.—A good demand is reported 
for corn goods, and mill representatives 
are doing a nice business. One sale of 
2,000 bags was reported last week, and 
bookings of smaller amounts were nu- 
merous. Corn flour was quoted at $2.10 
per 100 lbs, corn meal $1.90, cream meal 
$1.90, hominy $1.90. Cash corn was 
steady and in good demand, the better 
grades especially being active. On Dec. 
11, No. 2 mixed was quoted at 7644c 
bu, No. 3 mixed 72@74¥,c, No. 5 mixed 
65@721,c, No. 6 mixed 711%,c; No. 2 yel- 
low 77@78c, No. 3 yellow 7614,@77c, No. 
4 yellow 70@75142c, No. 5 yellow 65@ 
72%,c, No. 6 yellow 64@71%c; No. 2 
white 74@7714,c, No. 3 white 7134@76\4¢, 
No. 4 white 70@75c, No. 5 white 66@ 
66%%c. 

Minneapolis.—Arrivals are moderately 
heavy, but shipping inquiry is sufficient 
to keep prices on the better grades firm. 
Dry corn of good color is wanted by 
grinders, and easily salable at top prices. 
On other varieties the market is very 
narrow, with a comparatively wide range 
in prices. Old No. 2 yellow is quoted 
at 6c bu over the Chicago December op- 
tion, and old No. 3 yellow at 5c over. 
No. 2 yellow, not specifying new, is 
worth 4c over, No. 3 yellow 1@3c over, 
No. 4 yellow 2@6c under, and No. 5 
yellow 8@l1lc under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 11 
was 75@80'c; the closing price on Dec. 
13 was 73@76c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Dec. 14 at $4.80 
@4.90 per 200 Ibs, and yellow at $4.70 
@4.80. 

Milwaukee.——While cash corn prices 
showed a decline of 1@3c bu last week, 
the market is again firmer and advanc- 
ing. Offerings are fair and demand 
good, local and shipping. The moisture 
content averages extremely high, and wet 
corn is discounted sharply. Receipts 
were 92 cars, against 24 in the previous 
week and 126 a year ago. Closing quo- 
tations, Dec. 11: No. 2 yellow, 78@79c 
bu; No. 2 white, 77@78c; No. 2 mixed, 
76@78c. 

St. Louis——Offerings of old corn are 
rather light and are cleaned up by the 
local trade, mills and shippers, with de- 
mand not as brisk as early last week, 
owing to the gradual adjustment of the 
trade to the use of new corn. The lat- 
ter met a good demand from elevators 
and industries, cleaning up closely. Re- 
ceipts were 339 cays, against 163 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, Dec. 11: 
No. 2 yellow 79c bu, No. 3 yellow 75@ 
77c; No. 3 white 72c, No. 4 white 68c. 

Kansas_ City.—Quotations, Dec. 11: 
white corn, No. 2 74@751%%4c bu, No. 3 
72@73y,c, No. 4 69@71c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 7614,@77c, No. 3 7314,@75c, No. 4 
69@71c; mixed corn, No. 2 7314@74c, 
No. 3 71@72'4c, No. 4 68@69'%c; cream 
meal, $3.50 bbl, cotton 24s; corn bran, 
$26 ton; hominy feed, $26. 

Memphis.—Slightly higher prices rule 
for corn meal, but without stimulative 
effect on demand. Home ground is still 
an active competitor for the shipped in 
product, while cotton conditions are no 
better and the trade is buying only ac- 
tual requirements. Most jobbers are 
fairly well supplied, although a few have 
made inquiries for contracts several 
months ahead, but at recent low prices. 
Mills ask more, and decline long con- 
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tracts. On Dec. 11, cream, basis 24’s, 
was quoted at $3.50@3.75. Corn bran is 
firm and scarce at $31 ton. 

New Orleans.—Demand for corn in the 
city and country was fair last week. In- 
quiries are better in the export field, 
and while unsettled conditions in Mexico 
hamper trade conditions, a total of 10,- 
900 bus was sent through this port to 
that country last week. The total corn 
shipment reached 26,449 bus, all destined 
for points in the tropics. . Quotations, 
Dec. 9: No. 2 yellow 94%4¢ bu, No. 3 
yellow 93%c; No. 2 white 9444c, No. 3 
white 93¥c; yellow chops, $1.75 per 100 
Ibs; hominy feed, $1.67; cream meal, 
$1.97; grits, $1.97, in 98’s; standard 
meal, $1.87; gray shorts, $1.95. 

Atlanta.—Virtually all buying is for 
immediate delivery, brokers report. An 
early improvement is foreseen. Low cot- 
ton prices have an adverse effect on 
business, as they have for some weeks, 
but as the crop is a large one the out- 
look is much improved. Stocks in the 
hands of buyers are generally low. Col- 
lections are still slow. Prices are about 
unchanged, 


Nashville-—Trade in corn is almost at 
a standstill with large shippers. Con- 
sumers in the South are well supplied 
with home grown grain. Quotations, Dec. 
11: No. 2 white, 81@83c bu; No. 3 
white, 76@78c. Moderate business is re- 
ported at corn mills. Grist mills, on Dec. 
11, were selling bolted meal at $1.90@2 
per 100 lbs, in paper or cloth bags. 

Boston.—Corn for shipment is firm, 
with a better demand. No. 2 yellow for 
shipment all-rail was quoted, on Dec. 10, 
at 96@98c bu, and No. 3 yellow 94@ 
96c; lake-and-rail, No. 2 yellow, 94@96c, 
and No. 3 yellow 92@95c. Granulated 
yellow meal advanced, with a good de- 
mand, to $2.45, with bolted yellow at 
$2.40 and feeding meal and cracked corn 
at $1.90, all in 100-Ib sacks. Hominy 
feed advanced, with a fair demand and 
light offerings, to $36 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks; gluten feed, $34.90; gluten meal, 
$45.65. 

Buffalo—Demand for corn is good. 
Local buyers last week found only light 
offerings, and looked elsewhere for rail 


supplies. Limits continue good and un- 
changed. Cracked corn demand was ac- 
tive. Corn meal was especially in de- 


mand for export. Quotations, Dec. 11: 
No. 4 yellow, 835,c bu; table corn meal, 
$2 per 100 lbs; cracked corn, $33.50 ton. 

Pittsburgh—Corn was active last 
week, and offerings liberal. Quotations, 
Dec. 11: No. 2 yellow shelled (old), 88c 
bu; No. 3 yellow (old), 87c; No. 3 yel- 
low shelled (new), 83c. 

Philadelphia.—The corn market is 
nominal, in the absence of business, and 
quotations are omitted. Corn products 
are in small supply, but trade is quiet 
and the market is slightly weaker. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 11, in 100-lb sacks: kiln- 
dried granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.60@2.75; white cream meal, 
fancy, $2.60@2.75; pearl hominy and 
grits, $2.60@2.75. 

Baltimore.—Corn ruled strong for old 
and weak for new, with contract grade 
not quoted. Arrivals included 15,604 bus 
by rail and 4,928 by boat. No sales were 
reported during the week, although about 
5,000 bus new southern were received. 
At the close new southern yellow was 
quoted at 80c bu and white at 75c. Do- 
mestic old No. 2 yellow, track, on Dec. 
11, was nominally 89c, or le higher than 
in the previous week. New cob corn 
was quoted at $3.25@3.30 bbl. Corn meal 
is steady and in moderate demand at 
$2@2.15 per 100 lbs, while hominy and 
grits also are unchanged and quiet at 
$2.10@2.25. 





Minneapolis.—Rye millers can see no 
improvement in prospect for them. Busi- 
ness is light, being confined largely to 
small lot trade in western and middle 


western states. Temporarily, eastern 
millers dominate the situation there, due 
to the fact that their quotations are low- 
er than northwestern mills are obliged 
to ask. Competition is keen, and local 
millers declare that the business placed 
recently must have been close to cost 


basis. Pure white flour is quoted at 
$5.65@5.75 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, pure 
medium at $5.05@5.15, and pure dark at 
$4.15@4.25, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,539 bbls flour, compared with 
10,175 in the previous week. 

Duluth—Rye flour was in light de- 
mand at close prices, and an occasional 
sale was made to go in mixed cars last 
week. Quotations, Dec. 11, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b: pure white, $5.95 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $5.45; No. 3 dark, $3.65; No. 5 
blend, $6.05; No. 8 rye, $4.95. 

Chicago.—Rye flour is higher, and 
there is little complaint about cutting of 
values or granting of concessions. De- 
mand and shipping directions are fair, 
and the local output totaled 7,500 bbls 
last week, against 8,000 the previous 
week. White was quoted, Dec. 11, at 
$5.80@5.90 bbl, jute, medium $5.25@ 
5.50, and dark $4.10@4.60. 

Milwaukee.—There is little activity in 
the rye flour market. The decline in 
cash rye, after a brief show of strength, 
appeared to be in line with the views of 
buyers, but stimulated little action. 
Trade has entered the customary dull- 
ness of the pre-holiday périod, and buy- 
ing is spasmodic. Eastern trade is mak- 
ing some inquiry, but price views are en- 
tirely too low in comparison with mill 
limits. Quotations, Dec. 11: fancy pat- 
ent $5.65@5.75 bbl, pure white $5.50@ 
5.60, medium $5.20@5.30, and dark $4.10 
@4.40, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour is held firmly by 
the mills, but apparently can only be sold 
in this market at concessions. There is 
no trading or interest shown in the prod- 
uct at current rates. Nominal quota- 
tions, Dec. 11: white patent $5.80@6.05, 
and dark $4.35@4.60, in cotton. 

Boston.—Choice rye flour was firm last 
week, with prices higher. Demand, how- 
ever, was slow. Rye meal was in quiet 
demand and a shade lower. Dark held 
steady, with moderate demand. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 10: choice white patent, $6.35 
@6.60 bbl; standard patents, $6.20@ 
6.45; rye meal, $5@5.10; dark rye, $4.70 
@A4.75. 


Pittsburgh—Business is light in rye 





flour, and prices are practically un- 
changed. Quotations, Dec. 11, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh: pure white, $5.75@6 


bbl; medium, $5@5.50; dark, $3.75@4. 

New York.—Business in rye flour is 
quiet. Buyers will not pay the higher 
prices, and cannot reconcile the advance 
in flour with the smaller advance in 
grain. These higher quotations are the 
result of the clear flour being more or 
less of a drug on the market and forcing 
mills to make up for this lack of sale 
in their white patent grades. Quotations, 
Dec. 10, $6@6.40 bbl. 


Toronto.—A good deal more rye flour 
could be sold if it were avaliable. Pro- 
duction is limited. On Dec. 11 the price 
was unchanged at $6.20 bbl, in two 98-lb 
jute bags, car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points; less than car lots at same prices, 
but the terms are f.o.b., point of ship- 
ment. 
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Chicego.—Buckwheat flour is in slow 
request. What business is passing is in 
small lots out of warehouses. Pure white 
was quoted, Dec. 11, at $3.50 per 100 
Ibs, jute. 


Milwaukee. — Offerings of buckwheat 
are smaller than usual, while demand 
continues about normal. As a result, 
prices are well sustained at the recent 
advance. The weakness apparent in 
other markets has not made itself felt 
here. Closing quotations, Dec. 11, per 
100 Ibs: silver hull $1.80@1.90, Japanese 
$2@2.10, subject to dockage. 

Philadelphia.—There is little inquiry 
for buckwheat flour, and the market is 
unchanged. Supplies are small but am- 
ple. Quotations, Dec. 11, $3.50@3.75 per 
98-lb cotton sack. 


Toronto.—Buckwheat continues scarce. 
The price was steady on Dec. 11, at 78@ 
82c bu for good quality, f.o.b., shipping 
points. 
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Minneapolis.—Crushers report the lin- 
seed meal market as very strong. Re- 
cent cold weather has increased demand. 
Mills are pretty well sold out for De- 
cember, and production is not as heavy 
as during the past few weeks. Some 
buyers who apparently had been holding 
off in anticipation of a lower market 
came in for supplies last week, with the 
price moving upward. Linseed meal is 
quoted at $44@44.50 ton at Minneapolis, 
$45 at Chicago, $44.50@45 at Toledo, 
and $44.50 at Buffalo, for last half Jan- 
uary shipment. 

The export market is less active, with 
a quiet demand for linseed cake. The 
price is down 50c. Cake is quoted at $37 
ton, f.a.s.. New York, for January-Feb- 
ruary shipment. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ———Duluth———, 
Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 
Dec. 7 ..$2.23 2.20% 2.22% 2.17% 2.23% 


Dec. 8 .. 2.24% 2.21% 2.23% 2.18% 2.24% 
Dec. 9 .. 2.28% 2.21% 2.2356 2.18% 2.24% 
Dec. 10 .. 2.28% 2.21% 2.23% 2.18% 2.24 
Dec. 11 .. 2.24 2.22 2.23% 2.18% 2.24 
Dec. 13 .. 2.23% 2.21% 2.22% 2.17% 2.23% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Dec. 
11, 1926, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

7-Receipts— --Shipments— 











1926 1925 1926 1925 

Minneapolis ... 5,944 7,415 1,415 1,846 
Duluth ....... 6,293 8,027 4,103 6,732 
Totals ......12,237 15,442 5,518 8,578 


Duluth.—Interest in the futures mar- 
ket has slackened, with the lake shipping 
season closed. Following the holidays, 
operators commence to plan their policy 
of procedure for the spring and summer 
months. Just now the trade is marking 
time, with the market following news 
and action from Argentina. Small local 
receipts were reflected in light cash of- 
ferings and business last week. The 
scarcity of medium to choice supplies 
has made crushing demand keen for it, 
although no advance has occurred in the 
premium. Elevator demand holds good 
at varying quotations, according to con- 
dition and dockage. The closing price 
for No. 1 spot on Dec. 11 was December 
figure to 10c over. 

Chicago.—There has been little change 
in the linseed meal situation. Demand is 
slow, and sales are widely scattered. 
Meal was quoted, Dec. 11, at $44.50 ton, 
Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—Some business is being 
done every day in linseed meal, but the 
volume is hardly equal to expectations. 
Prices are steady and unchanged, but 
mainly owing to the fact that mills are 
offering sparingly because the prospect 
is for an improved demand with buyers 
in such need that asking limits can be 
obtained without much difficulty. Quo- 
tation, Dec. 11, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $46@ 
46.50 ton. 

Boston.—Local receivers report a fair 
demand, with mill offerings light and 
some Buffalo mills sold up until the last 
half of January. Local stocks only fair. 
Buffalo shippers offered 34 per cent 
meal, 45-day shipment, at $48.70@49.20 
ton, in sacks, Boston points, and 31 per 
cent meal $46.70@47.20, same shipment. 
Edgewater shippers offered 32 per cent 
meal at $46@49, in sacks, 45-day ship- 
ment, Boston points. 

Buffalo.—wWith the advance in other 
feeds, linseed meal, which had been slack, 
picked up last sweek. Prices are 50c 
higher. Quotations, Dec. 11: 34 per cent, 
$44 ton; 31 per cent, $42.50. 

Winnipeg—In common with other 
feeds, linseed cake and meal are much 
in demand in the West, but the supply 
is somewhat restricted. Prices remain 
unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 11: oil 
cake, in bags, $42 ton, and meal $44. 
Flaxseed has shown some weakness, and 
prices are lower on the week’s trading. 
Both Canadian and United States crush- 
ing interests have neglected this grain, 
of which offerings are liberal. Quota- 
tion, Dec. 11, $1.8814 bu. 

Toronto.—Business in linseed meal is 
fair. On Dec. 11 the price quoted was 
$45 ton, in new bags, car lots, f.o.b., 
Canadian mill points. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 











Alabama 
W. S. Garfield has moved the Elec- 
trik-Maid Bake Shop, Dothan, to 215 
East Main Street. 


California 


Sabasco Bros., Parisian Bakery, 307 
Eighth Street, Petaluma, have completed 
an addition to their bakery. 

E. Zink, of Dickson, has taken over 
the Ferndale (Cal.) Bakery, owned by 
Mr. Hildebrant. 

Ralph’s Grocery Co., Los Angeles, op- 
erating a chain of 10 stores, has opened 
its new baking plant at Washington Bou- 
levard and Seventh Avenue. 


Cassina’s Swiss American Bakery, 
Soledad, has opened in its new building. 
William Haase, 4406 Eighteenth 


Street, San Francisco, has registered his 
plant as the Eureka Valley Bakery. 

The Golden Poppy Pastry Shop, 444 
Broadway, Chico, is now under the man- 
agement of Andy Vogler. 

The Home Bakery, Covelo, has been 
leased to Samuel Gray. : 

The New Poppy Bakery, 1002 Main, 
Redwood City, will open a bakery as a 
branch of the Burlingame store. 

Habelt’s Bakery, 9401 East Fourteenth 
Street, Oakland, has been sold to E. T. 
Ewing. 

Colorado 


Raymond Carroll has closed the Sun- 
beam Bakery, Gunnison. 


Georgia 


W. W. Shepard has opened the French 
Pastry Shoppe de Luxe, 1407 Newcastle 
Street, Brunswick. 

Thomas Nugent, owner of Nugent’s 
Bakery, Savannah, has acquired addi- 
tional property adjacent to the plant and 
will expand the business next year. 


Illinois 


Christensen & Brix, Pure Food Bak- 
ery, 5256 Chicago Avenue, Chicago, have 
opened a second bakery by the same 
name at 5448 North Avenue. 

Jesse Cabello will open a bakery at 
Witt, after closing the one at Irving. 

The F. Deppe Co., wholesale baker, 
1015 Willow Street, Chicago, has been in- 
corporated with $400,000 capital stock. 
Frank Deppe is _ president, Francis 
Deppe vice president, O. C. Lockwood 
secretary, O. J. Lockwood treasurer. The 
principal business is with restaurants. 


Indiana 


Marie Hunt has opened a bakery at 
1927 West Michigan Street, Indianap- 
olis. 

Harry V. Miller has purchased Pond’s 
Bakery, Washington and _ Jefferson 
streets, Kokomo. 


lowa 

The Consumers’ Wholesale Supply Co., 
with headquarters in Minneapolis, Minn., 
and operating over 100 stores in the 
Northwest, will open 30 additional stores 
in Davenport, Rock Island, Moline and 
surrounding territory. A. W. Risch- 
miller, of this company, has established 
offices at 823 Union-Davenport Bank 
Building, Davenport. 

F. R. Yeoman, baker, Fremont, has 
retired from business. 

S. G. Swisher and his son, G. B. Swish- 
er, have purchased the Lamoni (Iowa) 
Bakery from C. E. Kaufmann. 

Walter Baumann, of Edwardsville, Il., 
has purchased the Home Bakery, Chero- 
kee, from J. H. Frink. 

Roy Sturtz and Leo Killerlain have 
purchased the Sanitary Bakery, Elkader, 
from F. L. Speck. 

The Johnson & Co. bakery, Oakland, 
has been sold to P. H. Bates and his 
son, W. P. Bates. 


Kansas 

Mrs. Dennis Phillippi has purchased 
the Model Bakery, Sabetha, from Paul 
Masheter. 

G. W. Curtis, colored, has opened a 
factory at Salina for the manufacture of 
Tea Biscuit Flour and Corn Meal Bis- 
cuit Flour, after his own recipes. 

The Golden Rule Bakery, Emporia, 
has moved to a new location. 


Kentucky 
Mr. Ward has purchased the bakery 
of Edwin S. Wills, Cynthiana. 
Gus Tegenkamp has closed the Purity 
Bake Shop, Somerset. 


Louisiana 

Frank Hoffman, Jr., and Lawrence 
Peltier have opened a bakery at Thibo- 
daux. 

Maine 

The Ed Delorge Baking & Ice Cream 
Co., Biddeford, is erecting a three-story 
addition, 35x102, to its baking plant. 


Massachusetts 
The M. & S. Doughnut Corporation, 
Boston, dealer in food products, has been 
formed, with $2,000 capital. 
John Rooney, baker, New Bedford, has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 
The Donney Flake Doughnut Shop has 
been opened in East Boston by Reuben 
Sandler. 


Michigan 

B. M. Cuthbertson, of Bay City, has 
opened the Frankenmuth (Mich.) Bak- 
ery. 

Minnesota 

George W. Wasson, Breckenridge, has 
purchased the City Bakery, Fergus Falls, 
from Carl Hanson. 

The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Litch- 
field, has purchased a building to which 
it will move. 

The Ryola Health Bread Co. has com- 
menced operations at Tenth Avenue and 
Main Street N.E., Minneapolis. The 
officers are Guy M. Fredeen president 
and treasurer, Guy O. Mattson vice 
president, and Charles W. Wooley sec- 
retary. 

A. J. McCloud, of Pittsburgh, has suc- 
ceeded Samuel Dwight Works as man- 
ager of the Minneapolis branch of the 
Nationai Biscuit Co., and Mr. Works has 
assumed the management of the Kansas 
City plant. 

E. E. Beede, Pipestone, has installed 
an automatic doughnut machine. 

John Vanslaw, of Waseca, has pur- 
chased the bakery recently operated by 
E. E. Huemoeller, Rushford. 

W. J. Shanley has opened a bakery 
at Sleepy Eye. 

Andrew Thomas is installing a bakery 
at Wells. 

The new building of the Purity Bak- 
ing Co., Duluth, was formally opened on 


Dec. 9. About 2,500 guests were enter- 
tained. The plant is complete in all de- 
tails. It has a capacity of 2,000 loaves 


per hour and represents an investment 
of $200,000. 
Mississippi 
E. W. Kelso, of New Albany, has 
opened a bakery at Holly Springs. 


Missouri 

Charles W. Brandt, baker, Hunter, has 
retired. His bakery, under L. W. Post, 
will distribute imported bread. 

The Witte Bakery Co. has purchased 
the Monett (Mo.) Bakery. 

The Pattonsburg (Mo.) Bakery, re- 
cently burned, will be rebuilt. 

Vindel’s Bakery has opened at Ray- 
ville. 

August E. Vogt has purchased the 
Hammer Bakery, Warrenton. 

The Campbell Baking Co., Kansas 
City, a unit of the Continental Baking 
Corporation, last week bought a three- 
story building occupying 75 feet of 
frontage at 2535 Southwest Boulevard, 
for $75,000. The property has been used 
in part as a flour warehouse by the com- 
pany for the past five years, under a 
lease. 

Nebraska 

The Wilson Bakery, Nebraska City, 
has been sold to E. J. Willeberg. 

C. G. Anderson has purchased the 
Tyrees Bakery and Restaurant, Oakdale. 


New Jersey 


The Labor Co-operative Bakery, Inc., 
Van Houten Street, Paterson, has been 
incorporated for $50,000 by William Mc- 
Entee, Ernest T. Jenne, Charles Tacma, 
Louis C. Brandt, John M. Atkinson, Ar- 
nold J. Bader. 


New York 

The plant of the Farmers’ Feed Co., 
Brooklyn, formerly used for the con- 
version of brewery byproducts into cat- 
tle feed, will be used for other purposes. 

The C. E. Post Bakery, 680 Broadway, 
Kingston, has been remodeled. 

The Doles Pastry Shop, New York, 
has been incorporated for $10,000 by E. 
Fox, L. C. Hall and W. A. Dole. Ryan 
& Spitzer, 335 East One Hundred and 
Forty-ninth Street, are attorneys. 

The National Biscuit Co. will build a 
16-story $3,000,000 bakery and _ office 
building at Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
streets, and Tenth and Eleventh avenues, 
New York. 

The All American Home Made Bak- 
ing Co.,480 East Main Street, Patchogue, 
has opened. 

Bert Reed has purchased the interest 
of Miss Ella Greenway in the Eldora 
Bakery, East Elm Street, Penn Yan. 

The Clarke Bakery, Jamestown, has 
been incorporated for $5,000 by M. G. 
and R, F. Clarke. 

Baum-Gritz has been incorporated for 
$20,000 by B. Teitelbaum and A, Gritz. 
I. E. Schlesinger, 1440 Broadway, New 
York, is attorney. 

The defunct Port Chester (N. Y.) 
Baking Co. has filed liabilities of $20,859 
and assets of $2,721. The principal cred- 
itors are Charles Wein, $4,500, and Jo- 
seph Wein $3,174. 


North Carolina 


The Barnes-Harrell-Rawlings Co., Inc., 
wholesale grocers, Goldsboro, will dis- 
continue business Jan. 1. 


North Dakota 


The Winston & Newell Co., wholesale 
grocer, Minneapolis, has opened a branch 
at Bismarck, in charge of J. C. Oberg. 

G. A. Williams has opened a bakery 
at Bottineau. 

The Fero (N. D.) Roller Mill, which 
has been closed for some time, will be re- 
opened by Olaf Meyer, of Flaxton. 


Ohio 


George J. Foltz, Dayton, has pur- 
chased the building in which his bakery 
is located. 

Rudolph Wilks has opened a bakery at 
Wellsville. His investment approxi- 
mates $18,000, including three delivery 
trucks, 

The West Side Bakery, Delphos, has 
been moved to 107 East Second Street, 
and the name changed to Brickner’s Pas- 
try Shoppe. 


Oregon 
John Beck will build a bakery at 
North Bend. 
Pennsylvania 


C. B. Blair has sold the Bake Rite 
Bakery, Waynesburg, to John McCrack- 
en and J. Howard Baily. The present 
McCracken bakery will be consolidated 
with the Bake Rite in the latter’s plant, 
and the business will be known as the 
Waynesburg Bakery. 

A $95,000 addition will be built to the 
bakery of Henry Gorman, Scranton. 


Tennessee 


Swan Bros., Knoxville, have purchased 
property on Magnolia Avenue and Bert- 
rand Street, on which a new baking plant 
will be built. 


Texas 

Mrs. Minnie, D. C. and R. W. Baird 
have incorporated Mrs. Baird’s Bakery, 
Inc., Fort Worth, for $250,000. 

W. H. Knott, McKinney, has complet- 
ed a large addition to his bakery. 

The Brown Cracker & Candy Co., Dal- 
las, on Jan. 1 will establish a branch at 
Wichita Falls. 

J. L. Pratt and Ted Tarley have 
opened the Betty Anne Pie Shop, Green- 
ville, doing a wholesale business. 

T. P. Brooks has purchased the Smith 
Bakery, Haskell, adjacent to his Mer- 
chants’ Café. 

The Ideal Baking Co., Houston, capi- 
talized at $50,000, will establish a cake 
bakery there. 

A. Greiger, formerly of Wichita, Kan- 


sas, will establish a baking plant at 
Spearman, Texas, at a cost for equip- 
ment of about $10,000, with a capacity 
of 1,400 loaves a day. 

Max Meyer and Arnold Viereck have 
opened the Sanitary Bakery, Navasota. 

A bread wrapping machine has been 
installed in the McLean (Texas) Bakery, 
and an oven and other equipment. 

C. A. Mendoza has removed the equip- 
ment of his Grayburg (Texas) Bakery 
to Sour Lake. 

A new baking plant has been complet- 
ed at San Benito by Mrs. M. G. Pace, 
at a cost of $65,000. 

A public market is soon to be provided 
for in Houston by a $200,000 building. 
A bakery will be included. 

The C. O. D. Produce Co., Amarillo, 
is nearing completion of a market. A 
bakery is to be established about Jan. 1. 

The City Bakery, Jacksboro, has been 
purchased by J. D. Bynum. 

Virginia 

The Twin City Bakery, Inc., Bristol, 
has been incorporated for $50,000. 
Thomas B. Wolfe is president and F. B. 
Henry secretary. 

The Bedford (Va.) Roller Mills, Inc., 
composed of A. C. Powell, J. W. Pow- 
ell, and W. O. Arrington, has been 
purchased by R. Q. Lowry, Hubert 
Whorley and J. B. Bernard, who will 
take possession Feb. 1, and continue the 
business under its former name. In ad- 
dition to the manufacture of flour, dairy, 
stock and chicken feeds will be handled. 


Washington 


G. R. Jones has opened a bakery at 
Stevenson. 

Earl Stewart, Tacoma, has sold a half 
interest in his bakery to Ellis E. Matt- 
son. 

Karl Schmidt, baker, Seattle, has as- 
signed to B. Rammler for the benefit of 
creditors. 

The name of the City Grain & Seed 
Co., Mount Vernon, Wash., has been 
changed to Alf. Christianson & Co. 

The name of the Grandma Baking Co., 
Seattle, has been changed to Mother’s 
Grandma Cookie Co., and its capital in- 
creased to $75,000. 

The name of the Macaretti Co., maca- 
roni manufacturers, Tacoma, has been 
changed to Everybody’s Macaroni Co. 

Victor Levi is manager of the bakery 
recently opened in the Bellingham 
(Wash.) Public Market. 

J. D. Roe, purchaser of the Northern 
Flour Mill, Vancouver, will confine man- 
ufacture at the plant to cereals, coarse 
flours and poultry feeds. 

The Atkinson Fuel & Feed Co. has 
purchased the fuel and feed business of 
M. H. Land & Sons, Waitsburg. N. 
B. Atkinson is owner. His son, Peter 
Atkinson, will be in charge. 

The Two Boys Bakery, 2803 Hewitt, 
Everett, has installed a new molder. 

George W. Bateman has purchased the 
Percolator Café and Bakery, Waits- 
burg, by court sanction. 


West Virginia 
The C & B New System Bakery, Fair- 
mont, has been adjudicated bankrupt. O. 
E. Wyckoff has been appointed referee. 


Wisconsin 

George Reget, La Crosse, has pur- 
chased the City Bakery, Viroqua. 

Mrs. William Burmeister has opened a 
bakery on Fond du Lac Street, Waupun. 

Eli Alexander, of Cambridge, has pur- 
chased the City Bakery, Kewaunee, from 
Frank J. Taddy. 

Fred Schilke has moved the Bake Rite 
Bakery, Ripon, to Oshkosh. 

The Quality Food Products Co., Inc., 
Appleton, has been incorporated for $25,- 
000 by Carl A. Gerlach, W. J. Riehl and 
C. T. Kamps. 

Mrs. Floyd and Miss Amy Fisher will 
continue the Bon Ton Bakery, Jefferson. 

Frank J. Taddy has purchased the 
City Bakery, Kewaunee, from Thomas 
Rank. 

A. E. Jung has opened a doughnut 
shop at 17 West Division Street, Fond 
du Lac. 
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HRANSPORTATION 
I. C. C. HEARS RATE DISPUTE 
BETWEEN TWO GULF PORTS 


— A. 


Long Standing Argument Involving Kates 
for Export Through New Orleans and 
Galveston Aired at Washington 


Wasuninctron, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission last week took up 
in oral hearing a long standing rate dis- 
pute between New Orleans and its sup- 
porting railways—the Texas & Pacific, 
Missouri Pacific, Southern Pacific, Lou- 
isiana Railway & Navigation Co. and the 
Illinois Central—on the one hand, and 
Galveston and its friendly railways on 
the other, including the Santa Fe, the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas and the In- 
ternational-Great Northern. Other Texas 
ports side with Galveston, and Louisiana 
ports with New Orleans. Various com- 
modity rates, including those on grain 
and grain products for export from Kan- 
sas and throughout the Southwest, are 
involved. 

In the original action on the case, 
which was brought by the Galveston 
Commercial Association, the Commission 
held that the rates on certain commodi- 
ties in import, export and coastwise 
movement to and from points in Okla- 
homa, southwestern Louisiana, Kansas on 
and south of the main line of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, and northern Texas, were 
unduly prejudicial to Galveston and un- 
duly preferential of New Orleans. The 
discrimination against Galveston was or- 
dered removed by giving Galveston pref- 
erential rates from all points more than 
100 miles nearer to it than to New Or- 
leans, all distances varying 100 miles or 
less to be equalized between the two 
ports and their respective state groups 
of ports. When the case was reopened 
the original order was permitted to 
stand, but as the schedules filed by the 
carriers in ostensible accordance with the 
order did not appear to be such in fact, 
their operation was suspended, finally, 
until Dec. 20. 

OTHER CASES 

Other cases are tied up with this ma- 
jor one, including one initiated by the 
Southern Kansas Millers’ Traffic Club. 
Parties to the major case include scores 
of millers’ organizations, milling compa- 
nies, grain exchanges, chambers of com- 
merce, state agencies and traffic associa- 
tions. Farmers’ organizations through- 
out the territory directly involved, and 
even as far east as Alabama and as far 
north as Omaha, have intervened in the 
case. The federal government Mississip- 
pi-Warrier River barge line is indirectly 
involved, 

Among those representing various in- 
terests concerned in the case were the 
following: Thomas J. Burke, Charleston 
Traffic Bureau; J. B. McGinnis, Memphis 
Merchants’ Exchange; W. S. Cornell, 
Shreveport Chamber of Commerce; F. 
A. Leflingwell, traffic manager of the 
Texas Industrial Traffic League; J. W. 
Holloway, J. A. Kuhn, W. R. Scott and 
R. T. Willette, for the Atchison Board 
of Trade, Omaha Grain Exchange, Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, and St. Joseph 
Grain Exchange; C. B. Rader, Wichita 
Board of Trade; Ralph Russell, Hutch- 
inson Board of Trade and Chamber of 
Commerce; H. D. Driscoll and H. E. 
Ketner, Oklahoma Millers’ League; E. 
H. Thornton, Southern Kansas Millers’ 
Traffic Club; C. E. P. Wisrodt, Texas 
Star Flour Mills, Galveston; Herbert 
Bayliss, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Shel- 
labarger Mills, Robinson Milling Co., and 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina; C. J. 
Kucera, Kansas City Millers’ Club; G. 
G. Moffitt, Red Star Milling Co., Wichi- 
ta; 'T. E. Higley, William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson. 

EXAMINER MAKES REPORT 


INVOLVED 


The report of Examiner Irving L. 
Koch, after full hearing, concludes that, 
so far as grain and grain products rates 
are concerned, “because of lack of ade- 
quate elevators and handling facilities at 
the Texas ports, the establishment of 
differentials against New Orleans and 
from all the affected territory beyond the 
100-mile limit prescribed in the original 
report would be almost certain to cause 
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serious congestion and consequent grave 
injury to shippers and exporters, with- 
out corresponding benefits in either case 
to the Texas ports or to shippers located 
there or in the interior.” But this “seri- 
ous objection” would be eliminated if the 
western boundary of equalized territory 
were extended westward so that a sub- 
stantially larger portion of the grain 
producing area in the affected territory 
would remain in equalized territory. Ac- 
cordingly, the report finds: 

“Rates on grain and grain products 
in export and coastwise movement to 
Galveston and other Texas ports taking 
the same rates, the same as to New Or- 
leans from points in southern Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and northern Texas east of a 
line drawn from Fort Worth, Texas, 
through Ardmore’ and Shawnee, Okla., 
and Wichita, to Salina, found not unduly 
prejudicial, but from points on and west 
of that line, except on the Texas & Pa- 
cific and on the Union Pacific from Mc- 
Pherson, Kansas, to Salina, found unduly 
prejudicial to Galveston and other Texas 
ports taking the same rates, and unduly 
preferential of New Orleans. Basis for 
nonprejudicial rates prescribed. Find- 
ings in original report with respect to 
these commodities reversed in part. Sus- 
pended schedules in respect thereof 
found not justified, without prejudice to 
filing of new schedules in conformity 
with findings herein.” 

Tueropore M, KNappen. 


WESTERN PROVINCES WANT 
INDEPENDENT RATE HEARING 


Winnirec, Man.—A new phase of the 
freight rates case now before the board 
of railway commissioners at Ottawa, oc- 
curred last week, when counsel for Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta filed a petition 
with the government asking that a rul- 
ing made in February, by which the 
western freight rates question was made 
a part of the general investigation, be 
rescinded. 

In making their appeal, the western 
provinces petition the board to consider 
their applications independently and in 
advance of the general freight rates in- 
vestigation, such hearing to take place as 
soon as possible. 

In October these provinces applied to 
the board of railway commissioners to 
enforce a tariff which had been ordered 
by it, reducing the rates on grain and 
flour to Pacific ports within Canada for 
export to proportionate rates on grain 
and flour moving eastward for export; 
and, further, to adjust the eastbound 
rate, which it was claimed was in excess 
of the tariff authorized by the board. 

If the petition for a prior hearing is 
granted, it is stated that the whole pro- 
cedure would have to be revised and 
right of way given to the West, where it 
is claimed the greater grievance in the 
matter of freight discrimination exists. 

The petition was signed by S. B. Woods 
for Alberta, and W. H. McEwen for 
Saskatchewan. 


MUNSON LINE ANNOUNCES 
NEW BALTIMORE SERVICE 


Bartimore, Mp., Dec. 13.—(Special 
Telegram)—The announcement by the 
Munson Line that it will inaugurate a 
regular weekly passenger and freight 
service between Baltimore and Havana, 
with intermediate calls at Jacksonville 
and Miami, early in January, has met 
with considerable approval at this port. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


BOAT TIE-UP ENLIVENS 
CLOSING OF NAVIGATION 


Duturn, Minn.—The unexpected tie- 
up of boats in the Soo introduced a sen- 
sational feature into a closing of naviga- 
tion that had promised to be tame. Aft- 
er strenuous efforts toward ice breaking, 
the fleet again has been moving and the 
boats getting through, and it is expected 
that all will be released. An extension 
of the time of closing of navigation was 
made to allow all charters to be filled. 

Rates toward the close soared to high 
limits, the season closing with Fort Wil- 
liam bidding 8c bu on wheat to Buffalo. 
The rate was too high to permit any 
business from Duluth. The last boat 


loaded took on 440,000 bus oats for win- 
ter storage. 

Package freight boats have done well 
toward clearing away the stock of flour 
and feed for vessel shipment, but had 
some left on hand which will be forward- 
ed by rail. 

Rail shipment of grain has already be- 
gun at quite an active rate. Mills at 
Minneapolis and beyond are moving sev- 
eral hundred cars of wheat out of Du- 
luth elevators, and flaxseed is also gu- 
ing out. 


ICE MAROONS CANAL FLEET 
CARRYING VALUABLE CARGO 


Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—Ice holds 60 barges in the 
canal near Syracuse with wheat and flax- 
seed valued at $1,000,000 on board. The 
situation is serious, inasmuch as total 
destruction or serious damage to the 
cargoes may result. It is thought that 
the cargoes may have to be removed 
over the ice, since the raising of the dams 
necessary to release the boats would en- 
danger the craft. 

M. A. McCarrnuy. 


Barge Canal Is Drained 

Burrato, N. Y.—Ice formed in the 
barge canal between here and Lockport 
last week and made it necessary to 
break the way for the few boats en route. 
Authorities began draining the canal last 
week, lowering the level about one foot. 
Since the opening of the canal traffic on 
May 11, 795 tows passed through the 
canal at Middleport. 

Included in the fleet of vessels now 
fighting its way through ice on the Great 
Lakes are 40 headed for this port, with 
a total of 11,839,000 bus grain. As a 
big proportion of these vessels are to 
be unloaded, elevators will be kept busy 
for several weeks. 


Grain Exports from New Orleans 

New Orteans, La—The Board of 
Trade reports that grain exports from 
New Orleans during the first five months 
of the present crop year reached 7,245,- 
559 bus. Approximately 5,000,000 bus 
wheat and 1,832,087 of corn were includ- 
ed. This was 50 per cent greater than 
the grain exports during the same period 
last year, when from July to November 
they reached 4,790,689 bus. The effect of 
the grain rate ruling in favor of Texas 
ports, the board’s report points out, is 
shown by the fact that during July, Au- 
gust and September, Galveston exported 
80,000,000 bus wheat, a large part of 
which would have come to New Orleans 
but for the lower rate from northern 
Texas and Oklahoma to Galveston. Since 
the wheat crop in that section has been 
harvested, Galveston’s grain exports are 
reported to have slumped, while New 
Orleans exports are increasing, as this 
port is now drawing on the surplus from 
the Northwest, where rail rates are more 
favorable. 


Mills Object to Wheat Rates on Feed 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Southwestern 
Millers’ League, Kansas City, and other 
millers’ organizations, are planning to 
protest a proposal of carriers that would 
place in effect wheat rates on millfeed 
moving from the Southwest into Louisi- 
ana, Texas and New Mexico. Follow- 
ing a hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission two years ago, corn 
rates were established for these products 
on the ground that wheat millfeeds are 
in competition with corn as feedstuffs. 


Oklahoma Shippers Seek New Rate 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Oklahoma millers 
and grain dealers have asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to order a 
change in the schedule of rates on grain 
and grain products moving between 
Oklahoma and Texas points, so that a 
flat rate for distances over 900 miles will 
be named. At present the rate is named 
for shipments up to that distance, but 
flour moving beyond takes a combina- 
tion rate. It is claimed that many flour 
shipments into Texas travel more than 
900 miles. 


Canadian Lake Shipping Ends 
Winnirec, Man.—Canadian lake trans- 
portation officially closed at midnight, 
Dec. 12. Grain shipments from the Head 
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of the Lakes have ended for the season, 
except for whatever all-rail business de- 
velops. “ 


Rates from Gulf to Holland Cut 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Ocean rates from 
gulf ports to Holland for January have 
been reduced 5c per 100 lbs from the 
high point of 35c which has prevailed re- 
cently. This is the first reduction in 
many weeks. Further declines in the 


rate by the end of December are antici-. 


pated. 


Columbia Basin Rate Case 

Seattize, Wasu.—Another attempt is 
to be made to reopen the Columbia basin 
rate case, in which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission granted Portland a 
10c differential on wheat originating 
south of the Snake River under the rate 
to Washington ports. The move will be 
made by the Long Bell Lumber Co., 
which promoted the city of Longview, 
and will seek to have the differential 
generally annulled or the Portland rate 
granted to Longview. 

Ocean grain space to Europe continues 
abnormally high. Limited parcel space 
was offered last week at 47s 6d@50s for 
prompt, 45s for January, and 40s for 
February. 


Holland’s Transit Treaty with Belgium 

Amsrerpam, Horianp, Nov. 13.—The 
proposed transit treaty with Belgium, 
which has caused feeling to run high in 
this country, especially as the interests 
of Rotterdam as a transit port to the 
German Rhineland were supposed to be 
threatened by it, has been passed by the 
second chamber of the Netherlands par- 
liament by a small majority, after much 
discussion for several days. The treaty 
renders Belgium less dependent as re- 
gards her right of navigation of the 
River Scheldt at the entrance of her 
sole port, Antwerp, but binds Holland 
to improve her canals and thus enlarge 
the possibilities of the port of Antwerp 
for handling over-sea goods in transit to 
Germany in competition with Rotterdam. 


New Ships to Porto Rico 
New Orveans, La.—The New York 
Porto Rico line has announced two ad- 
ditional steamers will be added to the 
service from New Orleans to Porto Rico 
during December. 





Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 lbs: 








r From 
Canada 

{Dec.and {New 

To— +New York Jan. Orleans 
DROPEOR 2 cccscveve *37.00 40.00 cece 
Amsterdam ........ 35.00 30.00 +¢35.00 
ABEWOED cccccccves 35.00 eee +t35.00 
Avonmouth ........ *36.00 31.00 sae 
BOGUS ccsccvvctece 37.00 32.00 42.00 
PTT 40.00 eeue 51.00 
Bordeaux .........+ 40.00 35.00 
MOGTROM ccccvecvece *40.00 tt35.00 
MUMEEGE cvosccceoces *36.00 eoee 
COPED cccccccncece *36.00 cece ene 
Copenhagen ....... *40.00 37.00 47.00 
GORE ccvcncsccecoes *37.00 eee eee 
0) a *42.00 41.00 65.00 
DPGRENE covdivecccses 37.00 32.00 42.00 
Pee Tere *36.00 39.00 see 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 eves 40.00 
GIRESIEAF .ccccceece *60.00 eevee eeee 
CE Sscenesvees *36.00 32.00 42.00 
Gothenburg ........ 40.00 38.00 47.00 
SR 4.504640 00% 40.00 30.00 735.00 
TEAVTO occcccccccces 40.00 eves 35.00 
Helsingfors ........ *45.00 40.00 53.00 
DEE. 48s ceiecentics 37.00 32.00 Se0 
DME caccieseevens 37.00 32.00 Ree 
Liverpool ......cses *35.00 30.00 40.00 
EAE ove cess ccene *35.00 30.00 40.00 
Londonderry ...... *37.00 owen eee 
Malm ...ccccccove *33.00 37.00 52.00 
Manchester . *35.00 30.00 40.00 
Marseilles .. 40.00 oses 50.00 
Newcastle *37.00 32.00 6.468 
Oslo ...... *34.00 37.00 44.00 
PIES. ccccccve *35.00 ease 40.00 
Rotterdam ........ 35.00 32.00 tt35.00 
Southampton ...... *45.00 35.00 eee 
Stavanger ......... 40.00 37.00 61.00 
DOOREEE ccccccescces *35.00 eoee enee 
Stockholm ......... 42.00 40.00 52.00 


tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. tCon- 
ferencé rates, applying also to Mobile, Gal- 
veston and other Gulf ports. *Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation rate to Aberdeen 38@43c, 
Avonmouth 87@42c, Bremen 38c, Bristol 37 
@42c, Cardiff 37@42c, Copenhagen 85c, Cork 
37@42c, Danzig 36c, Dundee 88@43c, Gib- 
raltar 40c, Glasgow 37@42c, Helsingfors 40c, 
Liverpool 35@40c, London 35@40c, London- 
derry 37@42c, Malmé 42c, Manchester 35@ 
40c, Newcastle 87@42c, Oslo 40c, Pirsus 
32%c, Southampton 40c, Stettin 45c. {From 
Halifax and St. John. fttThrough April, 
1927. 
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FLOUR FOR COLOMBIA 
SENT IN RUBBER BAGS 


Gum Coated Containers Used by New Or- 
leans Exporter to Keep Product Dry 
While in Transit 

New Oazteans, La.—The first shipment 
of flour by a local dealer through New 
Orleans packed in rubberized bags has 
been sent to Colombia by J. S. Water- 
man & Co., Inc. The flour was thus 
packed at the suggestion of a buyer 
there, who explained the difficulties en- 
countered in keeping the flour dry while 
in transit. It must be handled from 
several steamers, transferred to river 
boats four or five times, and then sent 
over the mountains on the backs of 
mules. 

The flour is packed in bags known to 
the rubber trade as “gum coated,” but 
to the layman as rubberized cotton. A 
burlap slip is adjusted outside, which 
serves further to protect the bag, which 
contains 125 lbs. This amount was de- 
cided upon because two such bags are 
considered a load for the mules that 
carry the flour, one balanced on each 
side, during the tedious climb over moun- 
tain trails. During the rainy season, 
which continues from September to Jan- 
uary, such bags are needed in the trans- 
portation of flour. 

Transportation is one of the chief 
problems in Colombia, a country which 
is larger than Germany and France com- 
bined. It is crossed from north to south 
by high ranges of the Andes, and this 
has been a handicap to railway con- 
struction. There are a half dozen rail- 
way lines in Colombia, but the total 
trackage is only a few hundred miles. 

When flour leaves New Orleans for 
Colombia, this is its route: from Puerto 
Colombia to Barranquilla by rail, or to 
Cartagena, to Calamar, thence by river 
steamer to La Dorada, consuming from 
one week to three, according to the con- 
dition of the Magdalena River. The 
Rapids of Honda interfere with traffic 
at this point, and the flour is loaded on 
into the raceway which runs to Beltran. 
The upper Magdalena is narrow, swift 
and shallow, accessible only to boats of 
small capacity, and two days are spent 
on this stretch, when Girardot is reached, 
from which point only barges and floats 
can operate to Neiva. 

Goods delivered to the railway at this 
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int, according to an article in a recent 
i of Safer Exporting, start their 
winding way up to the plateau of the 
Sabanas, clear over the Andes range, the 
highest point reached being about 10,000 
feet. After 10 hours of this railway, the 
flour is transferred to another railway 
of wider gauge. 

Thus it may take flour 10 days, or it 
may take more than three weeks, to reach 
Bogota, depending on the condition of 
the river. When the river is low, con- 
gestion follows. It is said that capes 
that can move or be made to move an 
carry a burden is welcome at such times, 
whether it is a mule or a push cart. 

The transportation problems of that 
country are expected to be relieved when 


a modern highway, which is said to be 
under construction, is thrown open to 
traffic. This highway will connect Medel- 
lin with the Atlantic Coast, and will 
make the merchants of that trading ter- 
ritory independent of the condition of 
the river. 

It is understood that the rubberized 
bags will be used extensively in connec- 
tion with the transportation of flour in 
Colombia. While other countries in 
Latin America have serious transporta- 
tion problems, and have a long rainy sea- 
son as well, it is understood that rub- 
berized bags will be used only in the 
Colombian trade. Mr. Waterman had 
the bags made to order by the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. 








An Official Approach to the Problem of 
Surplus Farm Production 


By William M. Jardine 
From the Annual Report of the Secretary of Agriculture 


S to the surplus problem, there are 
two general avenues of approach 
to its solution. One is through a 
better adjustment of production to mar- 
ket requirements. I recognize the diffi- 
culties of controlling production, but I 
am convinced, nevertheless, that through 
organized and well-directed efforts much 
more can be done than we have hitherto 
done to eliminate the recurring surpluses 
that prove so detrimental to the farm- 
ing industry. Our accomplishments in 
this direction since the war indicate pos- 
sibilities for the future. 


The other approach is through mar- 
keting. It seems to me that the central 
problem is one of merchandising. Bet- 
ter control of the movement of agricul- 
tural products into consumption chan- 
nels is needed. This means that ade- 
quate marketing, storage, and credit fa- 
cilities must be available and that pro- 
ducers must be organized to act together 
in their marketing operations. An or- 
derly flow of products to market, I be- 
lieve, can best be effected by farmer 
controlled agencies. Legislative action 
should be designed to create and enlarge 
such agencies and supplement their ef- 
forts. No general formula will cover 
all commodities and all regions. Every 
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should be applied in a manner which, as 
the industry grows in volume, causes the 
associational fund to grow in the same 
proportion. The larger the industry be- 
comes in sales volume, the larger its 
stake in the market, and hence the more 
insurance it should take out to hold its 
place in the market. 

But we are not quite done with the 
picture of this movement. A quiet con- 
templation of the consumer’s dollar will 
be fruitful of many ideas. Call it his 
budget, if you will. Never is it large 
enough to meet all his desires. Ever is 
it small enough to compel him or her, 
more often her, to figure what can be 
dispensed with in the year’s purchases 
in order to make possible the purchase 
of those things they most desire. The 
consumer’s dollar is the battleground 
of industry. Industry still knows far 
more about production and economy in 
production than it does about sales and 
economy in sales. An industry’s study 
of its consumers, and how to reach him 
or her, will result in more profits than 
= the study of any other single prob- 
em. 

Few industries are either selling or 
cultivating all of their possible markets 
in the 48 states. Markets, after all, are 
not ae areas; they are groups 
of people. An industry may be selling 
its wares in every state of the Union, 
and still be far from selling all of the 
people in each state who ought to be 
using its wares. The paint and varnish 
industry learned that; the pineapple in- 
dustry learned the same thing. Many 
other industries have learned it. Work- 
ing as a unit, an industry, at a slight 
cost to each of its individual members, 
can open up its markets and intensify its 


sales in a manner far beyond the powers 
of its individual members working sep- 
arately and purely competitively. 

Seventy-eight different industries make 
their appeals to the consumer; each aim- 
ing to get a share of his budget dollar; 
each aiming to bring an influence to 
bear on the consumer or his wife, or 
both, during that first process of their 
thought which decides whether they shall 
paint or not paint; whether they shall 
serve more of this canned food and less of 
that; which decides whether the children 
shall go to college, or the family have a 
new automobile. That is the time when 
an industry should speak with one voice 
and put before the consumer its most 
fundamental and least selfish sales ap- 
peal. Win the consumer on that score, 
and you make sure that some member of 
your industry gets an order. Lose the 
consumer on that score, and no member 
of the industry gets an order. 

In no sense does co-operation in asso- 
ciational advertising lessen the value or 
the need for exploiting the brand of a 
member of an industry. On the contrary, 
the industry which through associational 
advertising is maintaining its place or 
winning its position in the commercial 
sun is providing just that much more 
room for the individual brands of its 
members to grow in. It is making just 
so much surer that the advertising of 
individual brands of paints, let us say, 
will appeal to minds already made recep- 
tive to paint as a commodity. No ad- 
vertising by the individual manufacturer 
can be more productive of results, and 
therefore more economical as a sales 
measure, than the advertising of a brand 
of product to a market made receptive 
to that type of product. 


region and every commodity has its spe- 
cial marketing problems. What is need- 
ed is concentrated and co-ordinated ef- 
fort backed up by adequate resources. 
To do this may require further enabling 
legislation. 

As I have frequently stated, the great 
need today is to give the farmer greater 
bargaining power through centralized 
Selling brought about by the consolida- 
tion of our existing co-operative asso- 
ciations along commodity lines. There 
are many advantages in co-operative ef- 
fort, and I shall touch upon them more 
in detail in my discussion of the co- 
operative marketing movement. What 
we are concerned with here is the sub- 
ject of agricultural legislation as it re- 
lates to marketing. 

Many of our recent agricultural laws 
have been directed to the marketing of 
farm products. The United States ware- 
house act gives to the farmer a ware- 
house receipt for his stored products 
which is universally recognized as sound 
collateral for loans. Co-operative or- 
ganizations are making constantly wider 
use of federally licensed warehouses. 
The intermediate credit banks established 
under the agricultural credits act of 
1923 are extending credit to organized 
farmers, and this credit fits well into 
co-operative effort. These and other 
acts have made a real contribution to 
the marketing of farm products. 


FUNDS NEEDED FOR MARKETING 


If we are to give particular attention 
to centralized co-operative effort, even 
present credit facilities may not be suf- 
ficient. Co-operative associations are not 
able to obtain sufficient cash advances on 
their products to enable them to prac- 
tice orderly marketing in a complete 
sense. At the best they can only obtain 
65 or 75 per cent of the going market 
price of their products, and there are 
thousands of farmers who cannot operate 
on this basis, for their current expenses 
demand more nearly the market price 
at the time the crops are harvested. For 
the same reason, many of them cannot 
join a co-operative association. 


If additional funds were available to 
make advances to co-operative associa- 
tions in addition to credit available from 
existing agencies, they could make lib- 
eral payment to members at the time the 
products were delivered, and their power 
to regulate the movement of products 
into consumption channels would be 
greatly enhanced. It would be possible 
for them to carry surplus production 
from one season to another. The indi- 
vidual farmer would have the money for 
his products, but would not lose control 
over them. 


Action of this sort would tend to stabil- 
ize the prices of farm products. This 
is a very different thing from price 
manipulation. Studies made by the de- 
partment show that over a relatively 
few years the production and market re- 
quirements of most farm products are 
in fair balance. This indicates that a 
program of orderly marketing, with re- 
sultant stabilized prices, is easily within 
the realm of possibilities. Such a pro- 
gram would not menace the interests of 
consumers, but would contribute ma- 
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terially toward the general stability of 
supply and markets. 

It is obvious, of course, that co-opera- 
tion will not do much for the wheat 
grower if 5,000 or 10,000 associations 
try to operate in wheat independently 
of one another. There is needed a co- 
ordination of local co-operative units and 
a central sales agency. Only by such 
means can farmers expect to have any 
effective bargaining power in the wheat 
market. But a wheat co-operative with 
a central sales agency that had in its 
possession from 100,000,000 to 200,000,- 
000 bus wheat might help materially in 
stabilizing wheat prices. 

The United States has become great 
industrially, largely through mass pro- 
duction, which facilitates elimination of 
waste and lowering of overhead costs. 
Large scale organization in the business 
world has effected tremendous econ- 
omies both in production and distribu- 
tion, and has enabled manufacturers to 
supply consumers with what they want 
when they want it. It seems to me that 
in this matter agriculture must follow 
the example of industry. It must have a 
similar large scale development of its 
business organization, managed by com- 
petent executives. There are 6,500,000 
farmers, each representing a unit of ag- 
ricultural business. It is therefore not 
easy to organize agriculture for effective 
business operations. But the start that 
has been made in that direction indicates 
that it can be done. 

Natural limits to the extent to which 
co-operative marketing can be central- 
ized are set by the fact that each basic 
agricultural product presents problems 
of its own. It is obviously impracticable 
to have wheat growers, cotton growers, 
fruit growers, and live stock raisers all 
in the same organization. So far as I 
can see now, there ought to be separate 
organizations for each leading commod- 
ity. But there ought not to be too many 
competing organizations, each striving to 
handle the same product. When a crop 
is handled by several hundred small con- 
cerns, whether they are co-operative or 
private, there is bound to be confusion, 
price cutting when supplies are heavy, 
market gluts, and other conditions that 
result in heavy losses for which the pro- 
ducer must pay. 

I have already mentioned the possi- 
bilities open to wheat growers through 
the federation of local co-operative or- 
ganizations. It is necessary to have local 
farmer owned elevators. Local co-op- 
erative units are necessary for assem- 
bling and shipping wheat. Local or- 
ganizations, however, cannot exercise any 
effective bargaining power unless they 
follow a limited marketing policy. Such 
action is, of course, impossible without 
an overhead selling agency representing 
them all. 


BUILDING BARGAINING POWER 


What we need, in short, is organiza- 
tion, both local and regional. Our co- 
operative marketing agencies should be 
organized on the broadest scale com- 
patible with effective dealing with the 
special problems presented by the dif- 
ferent branches of agriculture. As I 
have mentioned wheat several times in 
this connection for purposes of illustra- 
tion, I may as well amplify my point by 
further reference to that commodity. 
There are about 4,000 farmers’ elevators 
in the United States, and no fewer than 
nine wheat pools. These elevators and 
pools, however, do not conduct any com- 
mon policy. As a result they have prob- 
ably little more bargaining power than 
have individual wheat growers. But if 
they were federated, our wheat growers’ 
organizations would be in a position to 
exercise a very considerable influence on 
market conditions. It is not necessary 
for a co-operative association to handle 
the whole of a crop in order to have 
some say as to its price. It is often 
enough to control merely the surplus be- 
yond what is required for current con- 
sumption. 





Czechoslovakia has modified the sales 
tax collected on imported corn by sub- 
stituting a lump sum tax of 74c per 220 
Ibs, to be paid at the time of importa- 
tion, for the previous tax of 1 per cent 
ad valorem, levied on each separate turn- 
over, E. Baldwin, commercial attaché at 
Prague, reports. 








I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER 

“I remember, I remember, the town 
where I was born, 

The one bakery so dingy and its windows 
so forlorn, 

The creaky door, the dirty floor, the stock 
in disarray, 

The windows piled as if a child had been 
in them at play. 

“I remember, I remember, how seldom 
sales were made, 

How the baker’s slouchy habits drove 
away the trade, 

And how people wanting pastry had to 
bake it all themselves. 

At last the sheriff shut the door and sold 
the baker’s shelves. 

“I remember, I remember, on my recent 
visit home, 

How I saw a bakery window—a display 
that was a poem; 

How I saw four busy salesmen as I 
glanced inside the door, 

And a crowd of buying people getting 
service in the store. 


“And oh; how I remember, o’er trade 

papers he enthused, 
And how he told how eagerly each issue 

he perused, 
And though he’d got the credit he was 

willing to confess 
That their hints had built his business - 

really brought him his success.’ 

Francis Hilton, in Milling and the Na- 

tional Baker. 
& & 

WINE AND CORDIAL FLAVORS FOR 
THE KITCHEN AND BAKERY 

A French firm has solved the problem 
of wines, liquors and liqueurs for the 
use of cooks in prohibition countries, so 
they may produce certain epicurean 
dishes with the old-time flavor. The so- 
lution is the real wine, as sherry, claret, 
and the like, bottled, and with the real 
bouquet. But it is undrinkable. Into 
the wine there is mixed salt, pepper, and 
spices in the selection and proportion 
used for the recipes; thus, one bottle is 
used for Sauce Newberg, another for 
Sauce Bercy, another for Sauce Borde- 
laise. But you taste it, and the concoc- 
tion is of so disgusting a nature that it 
sickens. No drunkard could drink it. 
Its virtue is only as used sparingly to 
flavor the dish, which, in its composition, 
is free of the necessary characteristics 
until supplied with this imported flavor. 

The same firm supply Anisette, Kirsch- 
wasser, Creme de Menthe and other cor- 
dials for the pastry and dessert dishes; 
these in a concentrated form and requir- 
ing the addition of granulated sugar, 
water, vinegar or other ingredients. A 
fraction of an ounce of this concentrate 
will make a quart of substitute cordial, 
good for the pastry cook and confection- 
er’s use and for no other purpose, so far 
as we can learn.-Siebel Technical Re- 
view. 

& & & 
WHAT THE LITTLE GIRL SAID 

The Moon's the North Wind's Cooky; 
He bites it, day by day, 
Until there’s but a rim of scraps 
That crumble all away. 
The South Wind is a baker; 
He kneads clouds in his den, 
And bakes a crisp new moon that 


North Wind eats again. 
—Vachel Lindsay, in This Singing World. 
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MUFFIN BELLES 

The muffin and crumpet man has been 
an institution in suburban London for 
so many years that it is doubtful whether 
the oldest inhabitant could recall the 
time when he was not. On dreary win- 
ter afternoons the tinkle of his bell, as 
he plies his wares through the streets, 
raises comfortable thoughts of tea and 
muffins by the fireside. It seems, how- 
ever, that the muffin and crumpet man 
is no longer to have the field to himself, 
muffin girls having made their appear- 
ance in west London; but whereas the 
men have always carried their wares on 
a baize covered board balanced on the 
head, the muffin girls present a much 
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more prosaic appearance with baskets 
slung on their arms. Thus has another 
masculine monopoly succumbed to fem- 
inine progress. 

34% 
BREAD AND MILK 

“A series of interesting experiments 

were carried out and described by Dr. 
H. C. Corry Mann, in a report made for 
the privy council of the British Medical 
Research Council, with a view to deter- 
mining the best diet for schoolboys. Of 
the whole quantity of edibles supplied on 
a typical day on a basic diet, bread con- 
stituted approximately 19.4 to 21.6 per 
cent, but it was found that when addi- 
tional quantities of butter or milk were 
added the boys gained more in weight, 
height and general health. Such reports 
are interesting to the baker, because they 
show that the value of bread in the daily 
diet can be improved. There is no other 
food in which milk can be so readily in- 
corporated as in bread, and there are few 
other foods on which butter is spread. 
There are splendid possibilities for the 
baker in the new education if he will but 
avail himself of them.” 
National Baker. 

&% 4 
DUTCH CAKES 

In Holland even the cakes are his- 

torical, and their making is an organized 
industry. For two or three centuries 
certain cakes, monopolies of certain 
cities and towns, have been made from 
the same recipe. It is a point of honor 
for one city not to steal another city’s 
specialty and sell it under another name. 
An Englishman and his wife, on a visit 
to Holland, were furnished by a friend 
with a list of these cakes, and while on 
their trip made a practice of buying 
them in the various places at which they 
stopped. In Gouda, these were called 
“spout-cakes” because the dough is 
dropped through a funnel. In The 
Hague, these tidbits were not cakes at 
all, but a kind of burnt butterscotch 
candy. It seems that a certain Baron 
Hop gave away the recipe fully 300 
years ago, and the faithful Dutch con- 
tinue to serve this confection, without 
the suspicion of a change in ingredients, 
unto this very day to thousands of con- 
sumers. They are dear, too, like all else 
in The Hague. 

&4 4 


EARLY MILLS OF GALT, ONT. 


The first mill of which there is any 
record in Galt history was built, in 1816, 
by a man named Shade, and was called 
the Dumfries Mill. Its product would 
hardly compare with modern brands of 
fancy flour, but the struggling settlers 
of those times no doubt greatly pre- 
ferred it to the mixture which resulted 
from pounding wheat in the hole of a 
stump, the method used before mills 
were started. 

The Dumfries Mill was burned after 
some years, and in 1834 another was built 
by J. K. Andrews, which also met the 
same fate. In 1851 another was built 
by McNaughton & Wilson, known as 
the Dumfries Flouring Mills. Galt was 
swept by fire some years later, when the 
whole business section was destroyed, 
taking with it its third milling industry. 

W. A. Gorpon. 
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Christmas Seals 


MILLER 


December 15, 1926 


This one (putting him in the near cor- 
ner) goes to 1019 West Street. This 
fellow (putting him in the middle) goes 
to the Kirkwood apartments, and this 
one (putting him on the jumper seat) 
goes to 2065 Glenwood Avenue.” 

The taxi driver nodded and gave his 
cab the gas. In about five minutes he 
was back. “Say! Would you rearrange 
these guys? I went over a bump and 
they all got mixed up.”—Grinnell Malt- 
easer. 


Special Notices 














The pale-faced agitator had button- 
holed the well-dressed business man. 
“How would you like to hear your chil- 
dren howling for bread?” he asked. 

“My dear sir,’ said the business man, 
“it would be simply heavenly. All they 
ever howl for is chocolates.”—Milling. 

* * 
GENTLE HINT 

A pedestrian, bumped by a taxi, found 
himself lying in the street directly in the 
path of a steam roller. 

“That reminds me,” he cried, “I was 
to bring home some pancake flour !”’— 
The Open Road. 

* * 
OBSTACLES TO AMBITION 

Gruff Father (to son): “Why don’t 
you get out and find a job? When I 
was your age I was working for $3 a 
week in a store, and at the end of five 
years I owned the store.” 

Son: “You can’t do that 
They have cash_ registers. 
Globe. 


nowadays. 
” —. Boston 


* . 
TAKING IT EASY 
board a battleship was 
drilling his men: “I want every man to 
lie on his back, put his legs in the air, 
and move them as if he were riding a 
bicycle,’ he explained. “Now begin.” 
After a short effort one of the men 
stopped. “Why have you stopped, Cas- 
sidy?” asked the officer. “If you plaze, 
sor,” was the reply, “Oi’m coasting !”— 
National Guardsman. 
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An officer on 


Some men try advertising as the In- 
dian tried feathers. He took one feather, 
laid it on a board, and slept on it all 
night. In the morning, he grunted out: 
“White man say feathers heap soft; white 
man heap fool !”—Milling. 

” * 
STANDING BY THE FLY 

N. A. Crawford, of the Department 
of Agriculture, was praising the sum- 
mer’s “swat the fly” campaign. 

“The fly will be exterminated in the 
end,” he said, “and that will be a good 
thing. True, there are scientists who 
from certain points of view stand by the 
fly, but their point of view is like the 
clothing dealer’s. 

“A clothing dealer had to go down- 
town -to see about his insurance, and he 
left the shop in charge of his son Joey. 

“*You understand the price marks, 
Joey?’ he said. ‘Five dots for $25, six 
dots for $30, and so forth.’ 

“Sure, father, sure,’ said Joey. 

“Well, when the man got back his son 
Joey said: 

“‘T had pretty good luck, father. I 
sold three pairs of $5 pants and six of 
them $55 suits.’ 

“*But look here, Joey, we ain’t got no 
$55 suits. Our $35 suits is the highest.’ 

“*Then the marks is wrong, father.’ 

“The clothing dealer lifted his eyes and 
hands solemnly heavenward. 

“ ‘Joey, he said, ‘God bless the flies!’ ” 
—Wall Street Journal. 

* * 

Mistress: “And, Jemina, we'll have 
that small piece of meat as well.” 

New Maid: “Please, the cat ate it.” 

Mistress: “The cat! What cat?” 

New Maid (amazed): “Oh, lawks! Ain’t 
there a cat?”—Ormskirk Advertiser, 

- * 
AN AUTO MIXUP 

It was midnight. The bellhop of the 
Hotel Munn called a taxi. Then he es- 
corted four slightly inebriated males 
from the foyer. 

“This guy (putting him in the far cor- 
ner) goes to 7836 Washington Boulevard. 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








Western Pennsylvania 
Salesman 


A mill located in southern Minne- 


sota, turning out an exceptionally 
high grade flour that is reasonably 
priced, is seeking a representative 
for western Pennsylvania. If you 
have an acquaintanceship with the 
carload buyers in that territory, and 
ability to sell, write us, 
giving full particulars. Address 982, 


Miller, 


can prove 


care Northwestern Minne- 


apolis. 


A Sales Opportunity 


A large spring wheat mill, making 


exceptionally high grade flours, and 
having an old and well established 
West 


desires to 


trade in Virginia and the 


Carolinas, engage the 
services of a high grade salesman 
as representative in that territory. 
Only high grade, first rate men need 


apply. A very attractive proposi- 


tion. In replying, give full informa- 
Address 981, 


Miller, 


tion in first letter. 


care Northwestern Minne- 


apolis. 





ATTENTION 
FLOUR SALESMAN 


We have a very attractive proposi- 
tion as a sideline on a commission 
basis for flour salesman, It is a 
product that is used extensively by 
bakers and will not interfere with 
your present line. Liberal commis- 
sions. Address 979, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





